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Kosovo: Canada’s Unknown Air War 


Canada is widely and approvingly thought in many circles to be a nation 
with a purely peacekeeping military tradition, despite its contribution 
to two world wars. Since the 1964 White Paper on Defence in which the 
Liberal government of Prime Minister Lester Pearson made peacekeeping 
Canada’s top priority,’ it has been a myth that has endured for decades. In 
2001, the Canadian government contributed to it by enshrining the hu- 
manitarian image of the armed forces as binocular-toting female peace- 
keeper on the back of Canadian $10 bills. 

One can easily argue that the myth was shattered in that same year 
when Canadian forces became involved in the Afghanistan conflict with 
Operation Apollo, which contributed to America’s Operation Enduring 
Freedom there. But even as late as 2007, after years of conflict in Af- 
ghanistan, prominent Canadian scholars Janice Gross Stein and Eugene 
Lang provided stark evidence of a yawning gap in the public perception 
of Canadian military history in which the peacekeeping myth was al- 
lowed to perpetuate itself. In their controversial book The Unexpected 
War: Canada in Kandahar, claiming the Canadian government stumbled 
into a protracted combat mission in Afghanistan, they traced the deci- 
sion-making process that resulted in the deployment of an 800-strong 
Canadian battle group on the ground in Kandahar. It was sent to help 
fight the Taliban and al-Qaeda in wake of the September 11 terrorist at- 
tacks. Canada, Stein and Lang said, was pressured by the United States 
for ground troops. They wrote: 


The choice that the Cabinet made was neither the best op- 
tion nor the least offensive option: it was the only remaining 
option on the table. 

The Kandahar deployment signaled a major political 
shift in political and military thinking in Ottawa. It would 
be the first combat mission for the Canadian Forces since 
the Korean War, fifty years earlier.’ 


This book vehemently disagrees with Stein and Lang’s contention that 
there had been no combat mission since Korea. It examines Canada’s con- 
tribution to the 1999 Kosovo air war authorized by the Liberal govern- 
ment of Jean Chrétien, for which a dedicated campaign medal was struck, 
and for which Battle Honours were awarded to the 441 and 425 Tactical 
Fighter Squadrons for their participation in Operation Echo. Operation 
Echo was the Canadian contribution to Operation Allied Force, the North 
Atlantic Treaty bombing campaign against Yugoslavia President Slobodan 
Milosevic’s Serbian military and paramilitary forces in Kovoso. It should 
be noted that Canadian pilots also dropped bombs during the last three 
days of the 1991 Persian Gulf War, but they were not engaged in protract- 
ed combat, flying predominantly escort and sweep roles accompanying 
coalition aircraft. That is as far as the disagreement with Stein and Lang 
will go. But Operation Echo does establish a modern baseline departure 
from Canada’s reputation as a purely peacekeeping nation. That this is not 
general knowledge is not surprising. To put it bluntly, Operation Echo was 
a black hole from which no light of information could escape by the usual 
means of mass information dissemination: the news media. 

Most Canadians know little if anything about their military men and 
women who fought that air war and who rightly should be considered 
modern-day war heroes. Despite the news coverage, Canadians could not 
have learned how their men and women in uniform dealt with critical 
equipment shortfalls and personnel problems resulting from years of mil- 
itary budget cuts; the threat levels and the calculated, but terrifying, risks 
that were taken in combat as a result; the incredible success stories; and 
the absolute skill, dedication, and bravery of the aircrews.’ 

The reasons for this failure of knowledge are many and are explored in 
detail in the following pages, but one of the biggest is that an occupational 
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conflict of interest lies at the heart of the relationship between the news 
media and the military. Journalists like to think that the news media, de- 
spite its vagaries, “constitutes the foundation of all freedoms” and that 
they are one of its principal supports.* They are small “I” liberals by na- 
ture. They favor openness and think that the news media should provide 
their readers, listeners, and audiences with the information, ideas, and 
freewheeling public debate that citizens need to make informed decisions 
about government and the society in which they live. 

There are media scholars and theories aplenty that examine the way 
the media present the news and what effects that may have on society. In 
the context of the Kosovo air war, the most relevant scholars are Murray 
Edelman, Daniel Hallin, and Lance Bennett.’ 

Political scientist Murray Edelman holds that political reality is so- 
cially constructed through shared meanings that shape patterns of belief 
and how we define or “frame” ideas and concepts in our minds. Edel- 
man wrote that during the Cold War, governments successfully created 
the widespread perception among the populations of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization allies that NATO military defences were necessary 
countermeasures to possible Soviet aggression in Europe. The shared per- 
ception was that Russian hawks were dominant in the Kremlin and that 
aggression was likely.’ Such perceptions were mobilized in mass publics 
by political leaders and others skilled in inducing news media coverage 
that reflected their institutional aims.’ Edelman wrote that “the critical 
element in political maneuver for advantage is the creation of meaning: 
the construction of beliefs about events, policies, leaders, problems and 
crises that rationalize or challenge existing inequalities.” He explained 
that during crisis, a political leader’s strategic need is to mobilize support 
for the official policy and to immobilize opposition. To that end, the leader 
must choose language that evokes interpretations that legitimize the pre- 
ferred course of action and either “encourage people to be supportive or to 
remain quiescent.””° 

Later, American political science and communication scholar Dan- 
iel Hallin wrote about the news media practices and routines during the 
Vietnam War. Hallin pointed out that when US president Lyndon Johnson 
lied to the American news media about his intention to increase the num- 
ber of US troops in South Vietnam to take over the war from the South 
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Vietnamese, it wasn’t questioned. The press simply hadn't been taught to 
question the president or that a government would lie and cheat." 

One clear pattern University of Washington scholar Lance Bennett 
observed that was thought to affect the level of domestic debate from 
Vietnam to the Falklands, Nicaragua, and the Persian Gulf wars was that 
journalistic routines drove reporters to official sources and indexed them 
within the political hierarchy. As a result, debate in the media over Amer- 
ican war policy ended when official debate ended.’ Bennett found that 
during the 1991 Gulf War, elite opposition was never prolonged or prom- 
inent enough to affect President Bush’s leading policy options.’ 

Few, however, address the most fundamental, occupational, and direct 
questions as Jay Rosen does: What do journalists stand for? Rosen wrote: 
“Freedom of information, an open flow of ideas, honesty and candor in 
public business, the people’s right to know—certainly. But it is equally cer- 
tain that none of these things matter unless we have not just the right, but 
the means to know, unless we show a will to inform ourselves, unless we 
are given a decent chance to get into the game, put our ideas and experi- 
ence to use.”"* 

In a 2004 Ontario Superior Court ruling, Justice Mary Lou Benotto 
said: 


It is only through the press that most individuals can learn 
of what is transpiring in government and come to their own 
assessment of the institution and its actions. Protecting the 
freedom of expression of the press thereby guarantees the 
further freedom of members of the public to develop, put 
forward and act upon informed opinions about government 
and other matters of public interest." 


In this role, journalists perform an often adversarial watchdog function, 
holding people accountable, as exemplified by the investigative reporting 
of the Washington Post’s Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein during the 
Watergate affair in the 1970s. 

Thirteen years after Justice Benotto’s statement, Prime Minister Jus- 
tin Trudeau said during a press conference in China in December 2017 
that reporters in democracies perform a valuable challenge function. It is 
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noteworthy that he made the remarks in a communist country where in- 
dependent journalists who challenge Chinese leaders often end up in jail. 
“Allow me to take a moment to thank members of the media,” Trudeau 
began. “You play an essential role: a challenge function, an information 
function. It is not easy at the best of times. These are not the best of times 
with the transitions and challenges undergoing the traditional media right 
now and I really appreciate the work that you do.”” 

Military services, on the other hand, are conservative by nature. In 
that vein, Canadian military men and women adhere to social convention, 
duty, and a belief that they answer a higher calling. Their business is na- 
tional defence, security, and war, which are extremely complex affairs. The 
official media relations policy of the Canadian Forces claims that it strives 
to be visible, accessible, and accountable to the Canadian public. Yet be- 
cause the Canadian military’s business is national defence, the reality is 
that its members are given to discretion, if not secrecy." 

Few Members of Parliament, let alone the vast majority of the Can- 
adian public, have sufficient expertise to debate or judge matters of nation- 
al defence. Still, those who study the relationship of militaries to civilians 
in democracies, or civil-military relations, hold that there ought to be an 
unbroken line of accountability from Canadian Forces commanders in 
the field, to the chief of the defence staff, to cabinet, to Parliament and, 
ultimately, to Canadian citizens who pay for the troops with their taxes 
and whose sons, daughters, husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, fathers, and 
mothers participate in combat operations. There is no greater clash be- 
tween the news media’s liberal value of openness and accountability and 
the military’s conservative values of discretion and secrecy than when a 
country is engaged in war. But, like moths to a flame, journalists and writ- 
ers have been drawn to military conflicts since Homer composed the Iliad 
and the Odyssey chronicling the Trojan War and its aftermath. In that 
tradition, Canadian journalists have a rich history of informing the coun- 
try about Canadian Forces operations overseas, despite being hampered 
by military secrecy and often outright censorship.” 

But precisely such secrecy and censorship is what happened in the 
months after 24 March 1999, the day the Liberal government’s minister of 
national defence, Art Eggleton, rose in the House of Commons to make 
one of the most serious announcements any government official can. He 
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reported that six Canadian Forces CF-18 fighter aircraft had participated 
earlier that day in NATO bombing operations against military targets in 
Serbia. Canada’s military strategy had quietly been in place for months, 
but Eggleton refused to use the term “war,” preferring to euphemistic- 
ally call these operations a “humanitarian mission.” Canada’s military 
action, Minister of Foreign Affairs Lloyd Axworthy later elaborated, was 
part of the international community’s response to the failure of the Feder- 
al Republic of Yugoslavia to provide basic rights to its own citizens in the 
province of Kosovo. He reported that Yugoslav President Slobodan Milos- 
evic had been using military force to crush Kosovar Albanian dissidents, 
murdering innocents and destroying their villages, leaving some 450,000 
homeless. In the House, Axworthy said: “Humanitarian considerations 
are the main impulse for our actions. We cannot stand by while an entire 
population is displaced, people are killed, villages are burned, and people 
are denied their basic rights because of their ethnic background.”” 

The immediate concern for both Axworthy and Eggleton was the safe- 
ty of some 130 Canadian Forces personnel based in Aviano, Italy, who 
were taking part in the action to halt the violence in Kosovo and avert an 
even bigger humanitarian disaster. Eggleton assured the House that the 
Canadian Forces in Aviano were well equipped and well prepared for the 
role they would play in the days ahead. The CF-18s would participate in 
ground attacks with new precision-guided munitions and could engage in 
aerial combat with air-to-air missiles. 

Notwithstanding the Yugoslav military’s sophisticated air defence 
systems, Eggleton explained that NATO commanders had taken all ne- 
cessary measures to reduce risk and that the Canadian CF-18s would have 
the support of NATO escort aircraft on their missions. In other words, the 
Canadian government’s strategy for the deployment of its CF-18s was well 
underway even if Eggleton preferred to define the conflict as a humanitar- 
ian mission, as opposed to a war. 

Axworthy had earlier told the House, on 7 October 1998: “No one in 
Canada and in the international community supports the use of violence 
to achieve political ends.”” But according to one of history’s most influen- 
tial strategic thinkers, Carl von Clausewitz, that is precisely the point of 
war in strategy: the application of military force as an instrument of policy 
to achieve political ends.” That aim was precisely the point of the NATO 
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bombing campaign. It was strategic, because the air war had specific, if 
unrealistic, Canadian political goals. Axworthy further told the House: 
“We have stated very clearly that the solution for Kosovo is independence 
within Yugoslavia.”** Axworthy’s goals were ridiculed by some, including 
Roy Remple, who asked: “Could one speak about Quebec’s independence 
within Canada?” On 12 April 1999, some twenty days into the bomb- 
ing campaign, Eggleton described the five ongoing policy objectives of 
the Canadian application of military force with its NATO partners: “We 
seek the immediate end to violence in Kosovo; the complete withdrawal 
of the military forces; the unconditional and safe return of all refugees, a 
million of them; the stationing in Kosovo of a military presence; and the 
establishment of a political framework under which the Kosovars can be 
appropriately governed.””® 

Outside the House on 24 March 1999, Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
obfuscated regarding whether Canada was at war, by asking and an- 
swering his own rhetorical question while speaking to the news media: 
“There is an attack. Do you call that a war? It is certainly a military act 
which is being done to force the President of the Yugoslav Republic to ac- 
cept the [Kosovo peace] agreement, and to settle the problem in a peaceful 
manner.””” 

Six days into the NATO bombing campaign, Canada escalated its 
commitment of CF-18s from its original six by committing six more war- 
planes to the conflict. Four weeks into the campaign, Eggleton commit- 
ted another six CF-18s from 4 Wing at Canadian Forces Base Cold Lake, 
bringing the number of Canadian CF-18s in the bombing campaign to 
eighteen. At that time, on 27 April 1999, Reform Party MP Leon Benoit 
asked Eggleton point blank in the House if Canada was, in fact, at war. 
Eggleton responded by saying that most people would call it a war but 
argued there were legal reasons for not using “that term,” without explain- 
ing what they were.” After all, the term “war” was not officially used in 
Korea, even though everyone called it a war. What Eggleton meant is not 
possible to ascertain. An Access to Information Act request seeking records 
about those legal reasons was denied to the author under grounds stipu- 
lated by two sections of the Act. The first was that disclosing such informa- 
tion could reasonably be expected to damage international affairs or the 
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defence of Canada.” The second was that such information is exempt from 
disclosure on the grounds of solicitor-client privilege.” 

Eggleton was correct on the terminology used in the case of Korea. Al- 
though the Korean conflict was a UN operation, it was a struggle against 
communist forces by an American-led coalition, nominally called a “po- 
lice action” by Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, not a war.’ However, 
scholarly opinion is clear: the Korean conflict—in which more than 22,000 
Canadians served—was a war, however much about it was forgotten. In it, 
Canadians suffered more than 1,500 casualties, including 312 who died in 
action or were missing and presumed dead; 1,202 wounded; 33 prisoners 
of war; and 94 non-battle related fatalities.” Canadian military historian 
Jack Granatstein termed the distinction between Korea being a police 
action and a war picayune, because the soldiers who died were “just as 
dead as if it was a war.” 

If the Liberal government was reluctant to describe the Kosovo con- 
flict as a war, opposition members were not. Reform Party MP Bob Mills 
told the House on the first day of the bombing campaign that while some 
would call the Kosovo military action “peace enforcement” or “forceful 
diplomacy . . . Let’s not mince words. We are at war and while we find that 
word distasteful, I believe that is the word we need to use.”™ Still, weeks 
into the bombing Chrétien remained loath to use the word “war.” On 12 
April 1999, he likened Kosovo to the Balkans in 1995, when a brief NATO 
bombing campaign forced Milosevic to comply with the Dayton Accords. 

Not until a year after the NATO bombing campaign ended did an 
official Liberal government document use the word “war.” That document 
was the June 2000 Report of the Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade, chaired by Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
Minister Bill Graham. He acknowledged in passing the title of Michael 
Ignatieff’s book on the Kosovo campaign, Virtual War,” as “prescient”, but 
otherwise couched any other use of the word war in quotation marks.’ 
Throughout the text, the words “conflict” and “intervention” are used 
repeatedly, but “war” eventually slipped into the language used in the re- 
port’s consideration of “the ensuing conduct and consequences of the war, 
including the impact on civilian populations.”*” 

American General Wesley Clark, NATO’s Supreme Allied Command- 
er in Europe during the conflict, later wrote in his book Waging Modern 
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War that NATO commanders were never allowed to call the Kosovo mil- 
itary intervention a war, but “of course, it was.” Similarly, former US 
President Bill Clinton does not provide the rationale for his use of the term, 
but he interspersed the terms “conflict,” “air campaign,” and “bombing 
campaign” to describe the military action in the Balkans with the words 
“war” three times and “air war” twice in his autobiography My Life.” The 
nomenclature is central to this book’s argument that the Canadians who 
fought there deserved a warrior’s honour for risking their lives in military 
operations mandated by the Canadian government, even though it was 
long been denied to them. 

Swiss strategic theorist Baron de Jomini’s theories, which reduced war 
to an intellectual fixed order, are generally known only to military special- 
ists.“ Jomini also wrote about the political nature of war, but he argued 
that the political direction in the form of a war council of generals and 
ministers must be limited to only broad general plans of operation. Once a 
decision is made to go to war, it is up to the general directing the war to de- 
cide on the manner in which he should achieve the war’s objective. If he is 
unable to do so, Jomini wrote, “the unfortunate general would certain[ly] 
be beaten, and the whole responsibility of his reserves should fall upon the 
shoulders of those who, hundreds of miles distant, took upon themselves 
the duty of directing the army—a duty so difficult for anyone, even upon 
the scene of operations.” 

Because Operation Allied Force was an air war, it also merits briefly 
visiting the writing of Giulio Douhet, the Italian air war strategist who 
wrote as early as the 1920s about the importance of air power. It can be 
argued that many of Douhet’s theories set out in his later work, The Com- 
mand of the Air, proved to be true in the skies over Kosovo and Serbia. “To 
have command of the air,” he wrote, “means to be in a position to wield 
offensive power so great it defies human imagination.” Douhet set out 
systematic, if not scientific, plans for air attacks that took every conceiv- 
able variable into account, including: weights of aircraft, armaments, and 
crew; the air force’s organization into tactical groups based on air speed 
capabilities of the planes; fuel; plans of operations; and the air organiza- 
tions needed to achieve them. But his one single overwhelming principle 
for air war, which he said governed warfare whether it was on land or 
sea, was surprise, and to “inflict the greatest damage in the shortest time 
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possible.” Douhet also envisioned strategically targeting cities or major 
population centres for aerial bombardment, as opposed to strictly tactical 
military targets, to break the population’s support for the war. He wrote: 
“A nation which at once loses the command of the air and finds itself sub- 
jected to incessant aerial attacks aimed directly at its most vital centres 
and without the possibility of effective retaliation, this nation, whatever its 
surface forces may be able to do, must arrive at the conviction that all is 
useless, that all hope is dead. This conviction spells defeat.”* 

Post-Kosovo air war scholars Peter Wijninga and Richard Szafranski 
wrote that the 1991 Persian Gulf War and the Kosovo air war demonstrat- 
ed the strategic worth of axiological air operations. The term axiological 
combines the Greek words “axios,” meaning worthy, and “logos,” meaning 
reason or theory, and involves a philosophical investigation into the nature 
of value. Wijninga and Szafranski wrote that axiological bombing opera- 
tions go beyond the focus of “utility bombing” of military infrastructure 
and its war-fighting tools—including industrial capacity, aircraft, tanks, 
and troop formations—to non-military targets that political leaders value 
or hold dear. In the case of Kosovo, that included the state-controlled me- 
dia outlets by which then Yugoslav president Slobodan Milosevic attempt- 
ed to control his people’s minds. Wijninga wrote: “While a totalitarian 
leader is certain that he can control people’s actions, he is uncertain that 
he has control over their minds. If he does not attempt to control their 
minds, he knows he may lose control over their actions in the long run.” 

More recently, Paul Rexton Kan wrote that whereas early air power 
theorists like Douhet concentrated on the breaking of civilian morale by 
bombing major population centres, the NATO bombing campaign Op- 
eration Allied Force would appear to offer the most persuasive case for 
axiological targeting. Early in the bombing campaign, conventional mili- 
tary targets were struck by NATO forces without having the desired effect 
of halting the humanitarian catastrophe caused by Serbian ethnic cleans- 
ing. Only when NATO's bombing was broadened to include institutions 
crucial to Milosevic’s rule did he capitulate. Having said that, Kan wrote 
that it is not clear that such coercive axiological bombing alone result- 
ed in capitulation because, at the same time, NATO ground troops were 
being assembled on Kosovo's borders while Russians engaged the Serbs 
diplomatically.*° 
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The Kosovo war was NATO’s first air war and was the first in which 
Canada’s airmen had fought in Europe since the Second World War, when 
some 10,200 of the aircrew fought in Royal Canadian Air Force squadrons 
and some 16,000 others in the British Royal Air Force.“ The Kosovo war 
provides a rich opportunity to examine the relationship between the Can- 
adian news media and the Canadian Forces, and the conflict of interest 
that emerged. It studies an asymmetric power struggle between the Can- 
adian Forces, which commanded all the information, and journalists who 
attempted to uphold the democratic principle of accessibility. This war oc- 
curred three years before Canada’s involvement in Afghanistan began and 
makes it clear that Canadians must shed their peacekeeping view of the 
armed forces in favour of what those forces were during, and have been 
before and since, this historic international event: warriors. 

This book also examines the notion that the news media plays a vital 
democratic role in informing Canadians about federal government poli- 
cies, thereby allowing the government to be held accountable for its mil- 
itary policies. It argues that this expectation went unfulfilled in the case of 
the Kosovo air war. It challenges fundamental Canadian Forces security 
considerations that undermined any democratic role the Canadian news 
media might have played during the Kosovo conflict. It shows that the 
censorship invoked by Canadian Forces over the news media was driven 
by myth. It argues that operational security considerations must be based 
on meticulously documented evidence of security threats, not myth, and 
that censorship is a government—not a military—responsibility. 

At the heart of the book is this question: What could Canadians have 
learned from their news media about the RCAF’s exercise of its military 
skill in pursuit of the government’s policies during the Kosovo air war? 
The research pursued three objectives: The first was to discover what the 
Canadian Forces did in Aviano, Italy, and in the skies over Kosovo and 
Serbia during the Kosovo air war. In the process this portion of the book 
provides details about that war that never have been made public. The 
second was to learn what English-language Canadian journalists could 
have learned about Canadian Forces participation in the air but didn’t. 
The author interviewed military personnel involved in the air war and 
journalists involved in its coverage. The interviews were conducted in per- 
son, by telephone, and through email exchanges. Many of those interviews 
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are quoted extensively because they offer unfiltered evidence about the 
experiences of Canadian personnel in the Kosovo war, evidence that is 
otherwise difficult to find. Military ranks used are those held at the time 
of the conflict or interviews. The third goal was to learn about the inter- 
action between the news media and the military, which held all the infor- 
mation cards about the war close to its chest and actively prevented the 
news media from learning about its activities in Aviano, Italy, and in the 
skies over Kosovo and Serbia. This book deliberately makes no distinction 
between what the different media—print, radio, or television—could have 
learned because it will be shown that the results were the same for all. It is 
not what is contained in the news media that threatens the foundations of 
liberal democracy; it is what is not found in the media, that which is absent 
from the public record. The danger is that a Canadian public ill served 
by its news media will be unable to make informed judgments about the 
government and its military policies. 
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A Fearsome Aerial Ballet 


Canadian Forces fighter pilot Maj. Alain Pelletier’s thoughts cascaded as 
he sat in the cockpit of his CF-18 Hornet, its engines idling on a runway 
in Aviano, Italy, after the tangerine dusk of twilight had darkened around 
6:30 p.m. to a deep purple, then inky black, on 24 March 1999. Pelletier 
was waiting for clearance to lead a package of four Canadian jets on a 
NATO bombing run into Serbia, marking the first time Canadians had 
fought in a European war in more than a half-century. Like dozens of 
other Canadian pilots who would follow over the next seventy-seven days 
and nights, Pelletier felt inner doubts, thoughts of his family and a dread 
of the unknown wash over him as he sat alone in his cockpit with little but 
dead air over his radio. He had spent two decades in the Canadian Forces 
training for combat, but none of it prepared him for his solitary thoughts 
in that moment. 

“You're: ‘OK. I’m ready. Here I am sitting in that aircraft and we'll be 
launching in a few minutes, but holy shit, you know, we're really going at 
it.”' Pelletier’s mind raced back to when he signed up with the Forces as 
an unmarried seventeen-year-old with not a care in the world. “Now, here 
you are married. You've got kids and a family to care for and you're asked 
to go into a hostile environment.” Pelletier mentally checked the briefings 
about possible threats from Serbian forces that awaited the package as it 
penetrated Serbian airspace. Would the Serbs have anti-aircraft artillery 
weapons the briefers hadn’t anticipated? Would a surface-to-air missile 
site be placed on a mountaintop to give it that extra reach that could crip- 
ple his airplane? What about enemy aircraft? 
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Lt. Col. Sylvain Faucher, commanding officer of 425 Tactical Fighter 
Squadron, who was to be flying on Pelletier’s wing that night, had an en- 
tirely different set of worries as he sat on the tarmac waiting to take off. In 
his mind, he was preparing to go to war, regardless of what the politicians 
in Ottawa might call it back home. “Let’s not be shy of saying it, if ’m 
going to cross some enemy lines somewhere, sorry, I’m going to war.”? 

As a pilot, one of his concerns was that, despite the numerous Maple 
Flag joint-NATO air exercises in which he had taken part at Canadian 
Forces Base Cold Lake, Alberta, and Red Flag exercises at Nellis Air Force 
Base in Nevada, nothing compared to knowing he was flying into combat. 


You're talking to an individual who was in the Forces for 
quite a while, who has been looking at many commanding 
officers (COs) prior to that. All the COs I’ve looked at in the 
last—name a number of years prior to that—never showed 
me an example of how it is to go into conflict. We went to 
a lot of exercises. We went to Maple Flags. We went to Red 
Flags and we went to some low-level operations. On the 
24th of March 1999, we were about to go to war.* 


His second set of concerns was for the personnel in his squadron, which is 
why, mentally, he could not fly lead that night. 


I was now commanding a unit in the field that was about 
to go to war and I had a lot of people to watch over. I had a 
lot of concerns about a lot of things. At the time, I couldn't 
concentrate or put my mind on the mission without forget- 
ting the rest of the folks and, by the time the war started, 
the conflict started on the 24th of March, most of the pilots 
in the air force were in situ. The staff, or the amount of per- 
sonnel that we had, was around 350 personnel or so. There 
were a lot of issues to think about and to consider so that we 
don’t lose people. When I use the term “losing people” in a 
general sense, I’m going to give you an example. To an ar- 
mourer who has been putting bombs on a fighter aircraft for 
the last twenty years of his life, that bomb has been put on 
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and probably dropped on a range somewhere, whether it’s 
in Europe, whether it’s in North America, for an exercise. 
Well that night—or in the next few nights that followed or 
many nights or the seventy-seven nights that followed—the 
armourer is now putting a bomb on the airplane and the 
bomb is not coming back. We had to pay particular close 
attention to some of these folks because that was an issue, 
a psychological issue, so that’s what I mean by not losing 
anyone.° 


In the cockpit of a third Hornet sat a twenty-nine-year-old wingman with 
433 Tactical Fighter Squadron, the youngest and most inexperienced of 
the Canadian pilots flying with Pelletier and Faucher that night. Although 
fully qualified with 500 hours in the CF-18, the airman’s hours were a 
fraction of Pelletier’s 1,600 hours. The expectations placed on him were 
enormous, but if it was not for bad luck that night, he would not have had 
any luck at all. While Pelletier harboured his innermost thoughts nearby, 
a system failed on the junior pilot’s CF-18. Although snags—as they are 
called—are routine, it added additional stress to his first combat mission. 
The wingman explained: 


There’s a lot of time built in between the walk time and the 
takeoff time. You actually spend, if your jet’s going when 
you start, a long time sitting on the ground running. If 
things don’t go well, if you have a systems problem or some- 
thing, then you have to shut down and run to the spare and 
then you're in a rush, obviously, in order to make the takeoff 
time. The jet that I was in started out broke. We had, at the 
time, a running spare. Someone else had started an aircraft 
for me and programmed the wave points and everything. 
All I had to do was shut down, jump from my plane, jump 
into his, start the left engine and then make sure everything 
was the way I wanted it. I did make it. I was still pretty busy, 
as far as where my mind was. I was mostly focused on what 
I was doing because I just didn’t have the time to sit and 
think.® 
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Capt. Mike Barker, a maintenance officer with 441 Tactical Fighter 
Squadron from Canadian Forces Base Cold Lake, was on the Aviano air 
base that evening. He had gone for a walk that night with a buddy to an 
American mess near the end of the runway. They watched the Canadian 
CF-18s lift off. The glowing blue-white plumes of their twin-engine after- 
burners emitted a crackling thunder as the jets soared off the runway. 
Once the jets were airborne, the afterburners were shut off and the CF-18s 
disappeared like stars fading in the night. Afterward, reading from a diary 
he kept while in Aviano, Barker described the fearsome array of NATO 
coalition warplanes taking off: 


From the Victor Loop mess, which was a mess out on the 
end of the runway, we saw jets lining up—bombed up—and 
then they started rolling. It kept up for something like one 
to one-and-a-half hours, jet after jet screaming down the 
runway. There were American jets; there were Spanish jets; 
and us; and there were tankers. There was all kinds of stuff 
there. The British at one point had an AWACS (NATO’s E-3 
Airborne Warning and Control System) there. I’m not sure 
if that was there at this point or not, so a couple of F-16s, the 
EF-18s, F-15s, C-130s, tankers, everything.’ 


Not until the four Canadian Hornets eased into formation were the self- 
doubts swirling through Pelletier’s mind crowded out by years of training 
and the familiar routine of being airborne. Pelletier was at home in the 
cocoon of his fighter’s cockpit, thousands of feet above the Adriatic Sea 
and more than familiar with the lay of the land in Europe.* He was among 
a mixed cadre of CFB Bagotville, Quebec, pilots with 433 and 425 Tactical 
Fighter Squadrons who had been flying six CF-18s out of Italy since the 
fall of 1998. 

They generally had been flying three sorties per week in two-ship, 
four-ship, or larger coalition package formations.’ As a result, Pelleti- 
er and his Bagotville comrades were skilled at flying in formations with 
French, Dutch, British, Spanish, and American allies. After less than an 
hour of flight down the east coast of Italy, the need to refuel in the air put 
the Canadians into one of two parallel refuelling tracks that led toward 
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an American KC-135 refuelling tanker over the Adriatic Sea in an area 
roughly east of Albania. As far as the eye could see, warplanes took up 
nearly the whole of the night sky over the Adriatic in patterns leading to 
dozens of air-to-air refuelling tankers 

Managing that many warplanes in a confined airspace before, during, 
and after combat missions is a science and a highly choreographed art of 
war. All of it embodied even the earliest writing of strategic theorist Giulio 
Douhet, who systematically mapped out the elements of air superiority. 
The science began at the headquarters of NATO’s Air South Command- 
er, Lt. Gen. Mike Short, in Vicenza, Italy. Short’s mandate was to use air 
power to enforce NATO’s direction to halt Serbian president Slobodan 
Milosevic’s military and paramilitary’s ethnic cleansing of Kosovars and 
remove those Serb forces from Kosovo. He began with a planning concept 
known as centralized command and control and decentralized execu- 
tion. Centralized command and control meant that Gen. Short and his 
staff were located at Short’s Combined Air Operations Centre in Vicenza. 
There they controlled the decentralized NATO allied forces at the Aviano, 
Gioia del Colle, Brindisi, and other air bases down the boot of Italy, in 
addition to those in the United Kingdom and Germany. Battle space 
management experts and master air attack planners had predetermined 
the ranges involved from all the bases to military targets in Kosovo and 
Serbia and threats that might be encountered and parsed up the airspace 
into manageable bites. All worked to execute the strategic Air Operations 
Directive signed by Short. 

The NATO planners and pilots followed an Air Tasking Order pro- 
duced by the Chief Master Air Tactical Planner (the Chief MAAP) follow- 
ing Short’s air operations directive. The air tasking order identified targets 
to be struck; the warplanes available; the location of defensive screens; the 
provision of an E-3 Airborne Warning and Control System, or AWACS; 
Suppression of Enemy Air Defences (SEAD) capabilities; intelligence, sur- 
veillance, reconnaissance; and air-to-air refuelling. 

One of the first things the Chief MAAP did was carve out an area of 
responsibility (AOR) about 60 miles wide by 100 miles deep, roughly over 
Bosnia near the Serbian border, and assign two fighters to conduct combat 
air patrols and provide a defensive screen to protect the bases and war- 
planes in Italy. Depending on the situation, the defensive screen could be 
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two deep or side by side. This night, they were side by side. Behind them, 
in a similar orbit in its own area of responsibility, was an E-3 AWACS 
equipped with an array of radars, communications, and data processing 
equipment and a command-and-control computer able to detect enemy 
aircraft approaching at low altitudes down Serbian valleys. Personnel 
aboard the AWACS also controlled all the Allied aircraft taking part in 
that night’s missions. Two packages of strikes took place that night. The 
first precisely choreographed wave included British bombers, American 
stealth aircraft, and cruise missiles launched from the British submarine 
HMS Splendid and from the American USS Gonzales and USS Philip- 
pine Sea in the Adriatic.” The second strike package involved Canadian, 
French, and British warplanes. 

Prior to takeoff from Aviano, their air tasking order gave the Canadians 
directives on targets, radio frequencies, and codes. French Mirages bombed 
targets next to them in the same strike package, with the British operating 
on the far side in the same package under one commander. The command- 
er planned the package at the main planning area in Aviano, with the Can- 
adians, French, and British all in the same room. The pilots were assigned 
altitudes, transit routings, and designated marshalling areas in which they 
gathered at precisely calculated times before entering Serbia, along with 
timings for which planes were striking which targets and when." 

Once airborne from Aviano, the pilots were handed off from the air 
traffic control tower to controllers circling near Serbia in the AWACS. Al- 
though the Canadian CF-18s were loaded with 16,000 pounds of fuel in 
Aviano, they burned 1,500 pounds during taxi and take-off or about 1,000 
pounds per minute in full afterburner. They burned another 5,000 pounds 
per hour in cruise, or about 10 pounds per nautical mile flown. With a 
500-mile flight to their targets, one of the pilots’ first jobs was to refuel 
midair with another 6,000 pounds of fuel en route to their targets as far 
south in the Adriatic as possible. That was enabled by an elaborate battle 
space management plan. Lt. Col. Kirk Soroka, the 4 Wing Operations Of- 
ficer at CFB Cold Lake, Alberta, who was a CF-18 pilot during the Kosovo 
campaign, described it as possible to think of battle space management as 
a ladder superimposed lengthwise over a map of the Adriatic Sea, with its 
rungs forming six individual “boxes” or areas of responsibility at precisely 
designated Global Positioning System (GPS) locations. The long left rail 
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of the ladder down the Adriatic close to the eastern coast of Italy behind 
those individual AORs was an air transit route code named Backstreet. 
Inside each AOR in the ladder were air-to-air refuelling tankers like flying 
gas stations. Each airspace was assigned north-to-south code names: Elf, 
Sonny North, Sonny South, Shell, Johnson, and Mobile. Each individual 
airspace can be envisioned as a massive three-layer cake. At each layer was 
a refuelling tanker such as a Spanish Hercules, a French 707, or an Amer- 
ican KC-135, or a combination of them at different altitudes. In that air- 
space control plan, a Spanish Hercules flew a circular counter-clockwise 
orbit, or tanker track, at 16,000 feet, a French 707 orbiting counter-clock- 
wise at 20,000 feet, and an American KC-135 orbiting counter-clockwise 
at 25,000 feet. This is known as a tanker stack.’ 

As the warplanes flew down Backstreet to their assigned tanker 
tracks, the pilots were in radio contact with a controller in the AWACS. 
Generally, they approached their assigned tanker about 10,000 feet above, 
descending to 1,000 feet below it and about a mile behind. En route to the 
mission they entered the gas station box through a GPS position known as 
the “Window” on the northwest corner. Each refuelling track was set up 
the same way, with parallel air corridors or “Alleys” between each box like 
rungs on the superimposed ladder. While the approach to the refueller at 
the northwest corner of the gas station was called the “Window,” the exit 
on the northeast corner of the box was called the “Porch.” 

Soroka explained that if the pilot’s radio call sign was “Dirk 11,” the 
tanker’s “Exxon 35,” and the AWACS “Magic,” the conversation between 
the pilot and the AWACS as it entered the refuelling track through the 
“Window” would go something like: “Dirk 11. Flight Exxon 35 is BRA 
(Bearing, Range, Altitude) 180 (degrees) for 25 miles at 20,000 feet. Call 
radar contact.” The pilot would reply: “Dirk 11. Radar Contact Exxon 35.” 
And the AWACS would say: “Right, you are cleared to switch boom to 
contact Exxon 35. Contact Magic prior to exiting at Porch.” 

Soroka explained the process: 


Because we hadn't crossed enemy territory yet, all of our 
lights were on so we would see where we were at night. So 
once we had radar contact, talking to Exxon 35 they would 
clear us astern. So we would pull up about a mile behind 
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him, in formation, and then he would clear us to move to 
the echelon, in formation, depending on which airplane we 
were going on. (An echelon is a military formation which, 
in this case, aircraft to follow one another in an offset pat- 
tern). As we went out to the echelon as either a two ship or 
four ship, the lead, the number one aircraft would be closest 
to the tanker, then number two, number three and number 
four. The lead would be cleared astern the tanker, the lead 
would say: “Copy clear astern.” He would fly to the right 
behind the boom and would be cleared to wet contact. He 
would say: “Copy wet contact.” Then he would add power 
and put his fuel probe in the KC-135’s funnel-like drogue. 
Once he got his gas, the airplane would stop giving him gas. 
The lights—which are either red, amber, or green—the light 
would turn red which means youre cleared to disconnect, 
or they will tell you to disconnect. They would say: “cleared 
echelon left.” The lead would say “copy that,” and go to the 
other side of the airplane. And they would say: “Number 
two, you are cleared astern. Clear to wet contact.” The whole 
formation went through. When everyone got their gas, the 
tanker would read out what fuel we took on board. We 
would respond with our tail numbers so the appropriate na- 
tion would get the bill for the fuel and the tanker would say 
youre cleared to climb straight ahead. The formation would 
leave the tanker about 1,000 feet above it and head towards 
the Porch, switch frequencies to Magic and then move to 
the next stage of the flight which was to the marshal part of 
the push." 


To the north, over Hungary, a second smaller set of refuelling tracks— 
Texaco, Gulf, and Conoco—supported other Allies’ strike missions, 
under Short’s Air Operations Directive. Once refuelled, Pelletier and the 
Canadians continued through the Porch, exited the gas station box, and 
flew over Albanian airspace, eventually positioning themselves in a circu- 
lar holding pattern flying at a predetermined GPS marshalling point and 
at four predetermined separate altitudes over Macedonia where a strike 
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package of twelve other NATO warplanes was similarly marshalling a few 
miles back from timing reference points (TRP). Each formation would 
leave their marshal point to hit their timing reference point at an exact 
time that would allow them to fly into the target area and deliver their 
weapons on a predetermined time on target (TOT). 

Given the signal from an airborne air controller, the four Canadians 
established their attack formation with the other NATO aircraft flying 
north over the Macedonia/Serbia border on their way into Serbia. Serbia 
is not a big country by Canadian standards: at 88,631 square kilometres, it 
is only a little larger than Lake Superior. Kosovo is tiny; at 10,887 square 
kilometres, it is about half the size of Lake Ontario.'* The package the CF- 
18s were in was divided into western and eastern elements. Pelletier led the 
four Canadian CF-18s flying single file and the eastern element as a whole. 

Within a heartbeat they were in hostile territory preparing to launch 
500-pound laser-guided bombs onto a predetermined military target, a 
Serbian military base. In a CF-18 engaged in a running procedure on a 
target three minutes away, combat activities occur in a matter of seconds. 
As they closed on their target, Pelletier saw anti-aircraft artillery fire, or 
triple-A, arcing in the night sky toward his formation. 


You're seeing triple-A coming up and then you're wonder- 
ing still, hopefully, is everything we were told about this, 
the maximum height of the triple-A is that accurate? So you 
take a quick look. Where is it directed? It was pretty much 
a barrage fire, nothing really directed at something specific. 
They knew that we were coming and they were trying to put 
up stuff in the air. So we saw it and kicked away from the 
position.” 


Some sixty seconds after the triple-A fire, the CF-18 pilots received a radio 
warning from the E-3 AWACS that two Yugoslav MiG-29 Fulcrum fight- 
ers were closing in on them sixty miles off their nose. Pelletier explained: 
“Initially, you see it on radar. Obviously, nobody’s got lights on over there 
because it’s a war and so you don’t see it visually until somebody fires a 
missile or until an aircraft gets shot down.”’* 
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As formation commander, Pelletier had to make split-second deci- 
sions. His package was over Kosovo moving north toward Serbia. Royal 
Netherlands air force jets flying combat air patrol missions in support of 
the eastern arm had also picked up the AWACs surveillance signal. The 
CF-18s also were quickly closing in on their original target 30-35 miles 
away. 


We were close to our decision range. OK. Do I press to the 
target? Do I engage the airborne target or do we turn and 
let the Dutch handle it completely? Just before I had to make 
the decision to abort the attack and make a formal com- 
mitment on that group of aircraft, the Dutch were success- 
ful in shooting one down and getting the other one to turn 
around.” 


Within seconds, the next thing Pelletier was aware of was the fiery ex- 
haust of a surface-to-air missile streaking through the night sky in their 
direction. 


We had no indication, initially of the missile coming up, 
except for the visual pickup, which is easy at night because 
you see bloom of the missile exhaust coming toward you. 
Since we were the leading edge of the eastern element, the 
eastern arm, we could see that it was actually targeted to- 
wards us. We did a quick inventory of the spike, we call it, of 
what the radar warning receiver tells us at the time. Nobody 
was calling anything threatening, so I made the decision to 
kick the formation away—not away as to turn around—but 
to put a vector that would increase the distance between us 
and the site launch. Looking at the missile, we finally decid- 
ed that it never made it to the formation. It was one of those 
lucky shots that didn’t turn out lucky for them, but it was 
like, the first thing you think about was: “What is the best 
course of action?” After that the training starts kicking in. 
You do a quick inventory, attempt to put the formation into 
a defensive position and assess again. It was just one thing 
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after the other. You react to the triple-A, you react to the 
SAM, and then you start thinking about the target things.” 


As with Pelletier, once Faucher became airborne over the Adriatic, the job 
at hand overtook everything else. 


At takeoff you become one with the airplane. You forget the 
rest of your problems in life because you've got a mission 
to do and everything becomes second nature. Because of 
the training we did, you're one with the airplane and the 
procedures, tactics, etc., really sink in and you're just flying 
and reacting. That night by the time the picture got clear, 
all these inputs, all these images coming in, well now you 
know what to expect. You know how to deal with it and we 
had a job to do which was dropping bombs.” 


Faucher recalled the very minute when he felt all the years of training gel. 
That was ninety minutes into the mission, when the Canadians received 
word that enemy MiG fighters had been spotted on radar headed their 
way. “That’s where your questions about all your training issues and the 
questions you've been asking yourself for the last hour and a half are an- 
swered because the co-ordination, the command and control identified 
these folks.”*? When the Dutch F-16s engaged those enemy planes, a pic- 
ture emerged of what it was actually like to be in combat. 


It all adds to the picture that you see which is missiles firing, 
bombs dropping and, of course, airplanes like our F-16s fir- 
ing missiles at these MiGs. I remember seeing that twitch in 
the sky, which after the fact, I didn’t know what it was, but 
now I know. It was the missile impacting the first MiG and 
then becoming, slowly but surely, a big shooting star until 
it crashed right in front of us at about eight to ten miles. 
At two o'clock or at about the same location, there was a 
missile launch prior to the crash and that’s when we quickly 
realized that these Serbs had a different tactical approach. 
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Faucher recalls that the 30-40 seconds after the release of his first 
500-pound laser-guided bomb seeming like an eternity. That release was 
the culmination not only of flying into combat but of a harrowing period 
of trying to identify pre-designated targets on a Forward Looking Infrared 
(FLIR) pod screen. That display sits on the top left of the CF-18’s cockpit 
array. The roughly 20-centimetre by 20-centimetre digital screen is sur- 
rounded by an array of twenty buttons or tiles that let the pilots call up the 
different functions as required. When the pilot engages the FLIR func- 
tions, their infrared sensors identify physical features on the ground miles 
in the distance and display them as greenish images on a dark screen. The 
pilots can toggle between a wide display and a close-up four-power magni- 
fication display. A selected target can remain locked on the screen even as 
the pilot approaches and passes over it at hundreds of miles an hour. 

What the pilots must do on a bombing mission is find their targets up 
to ten nautical miles away from an altitude of 20,000 and 25,000 feet by 
comparing actual features seen on maps programmed into their comput- 
ers. Once a pilot is certain he has the target, a bomb is released. The pilot 
guides it onto the target on his screen, during a flight that can take up to 
forty seconds, through a laser designator, a computer joystick on the left- 
hand side of the cockpit, precisely at the same time as he manoeuvres the 
plane at combat speed with his right hand on the flight control joystick. 
For all the four-power magnification, the targets on the ground appear as 
flecks of light on the FLIR screens. 


You have to use those laser-guided weapons, put them in 
the right place at the right time, and during that time of 
flight, which, depending on where you drop, could be any- 
where from thirty to forty seconds. There’s not much you 
can do. You don’t want that bomb to go astray on the civil- 
ian population somewhere else. At the same time, you'd like 
to be able to deal with whatever other inputs that could be 
dealing with you so you try to stick your bomb.* 


Once in the air, Pelletier’s and Faucher’s wingman slipped into the routine 


of flying, but nothing could have prepared him for Serbian airspace. He 
described it in apocalyptic terms: 
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There was plenty to see from the fires from the bombs going 
off, the whole western air force is basically dropping bombs 
on this country and it looked like, basically, it looked like 
hell. You know, there’s black on the top and orange on the 
bottom, like the whole ground is burning. It was kind of 
difficult to tell what’s fire, what’s AAA. There’s just fire ev- 
erywhere.”* 


Flying last in the formation, the wingman could see the aftermath of the 
Dutch F-16 engaging the Serbian MiG. 


I heard the communications, but I didn’t see anything until 
I saw an explosion on the ground. I saw kind of a fireball 
and it caught my eye and I looked over thinking, “SAM 
launch.” Then I kind of reflected on the communications 
that I'd just heard and realized that it was the MiG that had 
just been shot down and the fireball that I was witnessing 
was the explosion of the MiG hitting the hill.” 


The wingman also glimpsed what it was like to be on the receiving end of 
being engaged by the enemy. After three CF-18s had dropped their bombs 
on target, he picked up an electronic warning of a missile launch. 


Basically, after the target, I got an indication of a SAM 
launch. It was on me. I didn’t see any SAM launch, it may 
have been ambiguous with a friendly threat radar that 
caused that indication, but unlikely. I kicked away from it. 
I deployed chaff and despite it, it came back again and I did 
the same thing again.” 


At one point, the wingman said, he fell behind the formation. “I do remem- 
ber getting stretched, like falling behind, due to I can’t remember what, 
and turning around a corner and not being able to catch up. I’m basically 
at full power without the afterburners and not being able to catch up.”” 
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If that was not enough on the first night of combat, the wingman ad- 
mits he was the only one of the four who wasn’t able to successfully drop 
his bombs that night. 


I was not able to ID the target. I felt horrible about it. What 
I just went through, terrifying as it was, terrifying, pushing 
across the border, I’m like: “This is it.” I mean my heart’s 
just going a million miles a minute and I’m thinking: “This 
is everything I’ve done, every ounce of training I’ve done so 
far has led to this moment.” And then I come home having, 
you know, bringing my bombs back and it’s just a, it’s just a 
horrible feeling.” 


The mission was far from over when Pelletier and his fellow pilots touched 
down on the runway back in Aviano. It and every other mission that fol- 
lowed concluded with debriefing sessions. The pilots met first within their 
own group of four and then with the squadron’s intelligence officers to 
report on the success of the attack. Two of the pilots had hit their targets, 
one missed his target, and one didn’t drop his bombs.” They had to review 
cockpit film of the attack on their target, the threats they encountered, 
and whether there had been any attempts to jam their communications. 
Only afterward could they reflect on what they had just done. Each saw it 
differently. Pelletier later remembered: “You really think about this. Hey, 
first of all we went through it, survived the threat that was out there. You 
think about it. You think about the positive outcome, but mainly you think 
about your decisions with regard to those actions or inputs you received in 
the air and whether they were the right ones.” 

Faucher recalled that all of his self-doubting questions were answered. 


Is this whole thing going to work? By the time you cross en- 
emy lines, the missiles start flying, airplanes start shooting 
other airplanes and you go: “Well, I guess what we’ve been 
learning really works.” It was extremely well synchronized 
and the stuff that is in the books in terms of co-ordination, 
command, and control and so on and so forth, was really 
arriving, was really coming to reality, just like clockwork. 
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It was amazing, a ballet in the sky, by the book and you go: 
“Well, I guess were doing something right.” 


The less experienced wingman was left to agonize over being the only one 
to not drop his bombs. 


I mean I don’t think it was a hugely high-priority target. 
That may have been some of the comments made by some 
of the other pilots—that we were often fragged against 
low-priority targets rather than going for the head of the 
snake. That’s kind of a political thing that I, as a wingman, 
was not really, caring too much about at the time. I mean, 
obviously, my one hope in life that night was to hit the tar- 
get and it was just heart rending not to be able to do it.” 


While the wingman agonized over his failure, his commanding officer 
(CO) Faucher was singing his praises. 


Tm never going to blame anyone. As a CO, I was never go- 
ing to blame anyone and say: “You didn’t identify the tar- 
get.” You just come back with the damn bomb, which he 
did, of course. That was the greatest thing on the planet that 
night because it showed that the guys were professional. 
They were not anxious to drop anything even if it was the 
first bomb of his life in a conflict. We were there for a mis- 
sion and if it didn’t work the way they wanted to, they were 
going to come back and do it the next day. The guys were 
not going to risk anything, whether the lives of the folks on 
the ground or their own, for no stupid reason.” 


Meanwhile, Canadian CF-18 pilots and ground crew from CFB Cold 
Lake were all over the world. They were ordered to reach Aviano, as soon 
as possible by any way they could. Now-retired Lt. Col. William Allen 
Flynn—call sign “Billie’—commanded Cold Lake’s 441 Tactical Fighter 
Squadron and led an advance party to Aviano on March 20 to replace 
425 Tactical Fighter Squadron from Bagotville. Within three days of his 
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arrival, his Cold Lake pilots were being integrated into the operational 
team. Flynn recalled there were twelve Bagotville pilots and eight Cold 
Lake pilots in the beginning. “Once we realized we were in for a longer 
haul, the Bagotville pilots in place were rotated out by Cold Lake 441.”*° 

One of those 441 Squadron pilots, then-Capt. Kirk Soroka, was in 
France the morning of March 24, when he received a phone call to report 
for duty in Aviano as soon as possible. Soroka was in France to co-ordi- 
nate 441 Squadron pilots’ involvement in Exercise Brilliant Foil, a massive 
exercise involving about 300 jets that was to take place over the English 
Channel in the first week of April. Soroka had been working with the 
French air force on the exercise for a year and had planned that the Cana- 
dian planes would arrive at the Soesterberg Air Base in the Netherlands on 
March 27. “We were going to be like coalition forces against coalition forc- 
es where there'd be blue forces versus grey forces and there would be about 
300 jets flying at any one time. It was going to be an awesome exercise.”*” 

Those plans went out the window with the beginning of the NATO 
bombing campaign on March 24. 


I told the French air force that the Canadians were with- 
drawing from Brilliant Foil on the morning of the 24th and 
I reported down south [to Aviano]. A few days later the jets 
showed up in Holland and sat there. There were six ships 
sitting there waiting for orders to either come back to Can- 
ada or swap out with the jets in Aviano which was the in- 
tent of Brilliant Foil.** We would finish the exercise then my 
squadron was going to take over in Aviano from 3 Wing or 
425 Squadron. Their planes would go back to Canada and 
our planes would step into the fight.” 


Soroka arrived in Aviano by a commercial flight as the first wave of 
Bagotville pilots was dropping bombs in Serbia. A Bagotville pilot, who 
goes by the radio call sign “Tubs,” was 433 Tactical Fighter Squadron’s 
weapons and tactics officer when the war broke out. He was at home in 
Bagotville when he received a phone call March 23 to catch a commercial 
flight that would take him to Aviano. He had spent about eight months 
in Aviano previously in various rotations and was on ready reserve when 
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the phone call came. “I was on notice to move, so when it looked like it 
was going to happen, I just hit the airport and off I went.” Twenty-four 
hours later, he arrived in Aviano and watched the first four CF-18s led by 
Pelletier launch into the evening sky. The policy was that he had to have 
thirty-six hours of down time after a trans-oceanic flight, so he was unable 
to fly his first combat mission until night three of the air war. 

441 Squadron pilot Capt. Brett Glaeser, who goes by the radio call sign 
“Laser,” recalls vividly how he received notice to report to Aviano. Twen- 
ty-seven-year-old Glaeser was at home at Cold Lake having dinner with 
his wife and another CF-18 pilot and his wife on March 25. They watched 
news of the aerial bombing campaign unfold on television. 


What was memorable for me: We were having dinner, 
watching CNN and our wives were kind of giving us a 
hard time because we weren't really paying attention to the 
dinner conversation. We were looking over our shoulder 
at CNN, what was going on. When the bombing started I 
just remember them saying: “The United States has attacked 
Serbia. Bombs are falling.” We both, him and I, both stood 
up and walked over. We were glued to the TV for about a 
half an hour and then we decided we better go back and eat 
with our wives. So, we go back to sit down and no sooner 
did I sit down than the phone rang and it was my CO over 
in Aviano. He said: “Laser, can you and Brass, which is an- 
other guy in my squadron, can you two guys get an airplane 
as soon as you can, or get two airplanes and bring them over 
as soon as you can? We want you guys to come over right 
away.” So the next day we were in to work, we took airplanes 
and left.” 


Glaeser, a newly qualified combat-ready wingman, had been with the 
squadron for only about ten months and knew his rookie status compared 
to other, more senior pilots. He was in the process of upgrading his quali- 
fications, but he hadn’t yet qualified to lead a two-ship element or four-air- 
craft formation into combat. 
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I was being sent over into a combat environment as a wing- 
man basically, so I was a confident, capable wingman, not 
a qualified lead yet. I was totally happy to go, like pumped 
up. All the guys I flew with I totally respected. They had 
way more experience than I did. At the time, my squadron, 
441, had so much experience on the CF-18 it was ridiculous. 
The average hours flying time on squadron at that time was 
probably 1,500 to 2,000 hours in the airplane. I was one of 
the least experienced guys.” 


The other 441 pilot that Glaeser’s commanding officer Lt. Col. Flynn men- 
tioned in his phone call to Glaeser was Capt. Travis Brassington—“Brass.” 
Brassington remembers everyone thinking that the bombing campaign 
would only last three days and by the time they arrived in Aviano they 
might miss the action. “We thought we were going to miss it and then it 
would be over. In fact, we thought they wouldn’t even let us land at Aviano 
because we had visions of wave after wave of airplanes taking off and 
landing and that they wouldn't be able to tell us to land.’ Brassington 
and Glaeser married up in the hangars on March 26 with another CF- 
18 pilot who was to fly a third CF-18 with them as far as Goose Bay, 
Newfoundland, as a spare, in case one of the jets “snagged,” or became 
unserviceable. Brassington recalled both the feeling of uncertainty he had 
and the emotions he was experiencing as they prepared to taxi their jets 
for takeoff. “We didn’t know what was going to go on. When we taxied, I 
actually asked for a taxi with ground here because it was pretty emotional. 
I said, you know: “Hey ground. Taxi three Hornets for God, Queen and 
country. And off we went.”4 

With all of the US refuelling tankers tied up with America’s own stra- 
tegic lift and combat needs, the pilots had to rely on the least two preferred 
options to fly their CF-18s to Aviano: air-to-air refuelling on a Hercu- 
les and island hopping. They left Cold Lake and air-to-air refuelled off 
a Canadian C-130 Hercules, which let them fly to Goose Bay, Labrador. 
From Labrador they flew to Keflavik, Iceland, where they stayed over- 
night. From Keflavik they flew to Ramstein, Germany, via Kinloss, Scot- 
land. They couldn't fly directly from Germany to Italy because a landing 
couldn't be scheduled due to the bombing campaign. Instead they stayed 
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overnight in Germany and eventually flew into Aviano on March 29 af- 
ter three days of flying. Glaeser remembers the sobering evening he and 
Brassington spent on March 27 in Iceland when the reality of heading off 
to war finally hit home. 


Normally when we go on the road and we land somewhere 
it’s, you know, we’ll go out for dinner. We'll kind of go out 
late. This night we were just like, “Nah. let’s just have din- 
ner in the hotel and just hang out in the hotel.” We started 
watching CNN again. There wasn’t really anything special 
going on, so we decided we were going to go to bed early 
because we had a big day the next day. Then, as I went to 
bed in my room, CNN came on and said: “The American 
F-117 has been shot down. The stealth fighter has been shot 
down.” I immediately went back to Brass’s room and I said: 
“Did you see that? I think a Stealth just got shot down.” We 
were both like, there was a moment of clarity. We were both 
like: “Oh my God. Were actually going in. This is for real 
you know.” At that point it was like: “All right. This is real. 
This isn’t just a game. That airplane’s supposed to be, it’s the 
Stealth fighter, come on that airplane’s supposed to be fair- 
ly hard to detect and shoot down. How did they do that?” 
The fact that we’re bringing F-18s over, it was just like: “OK. 
We're really going to have to be on our game.” I called my 
wife right away and said: “Did you see that? The Stealth got 
shot down.” She’s like: “Yeah.” But we never questioned the 
fact that we were going to do our job.* 


Upon arrival in Aviano, one of the first people pilots like Glaeser and 
Brassington had to talk to was Soroka, the Canadian pilots’ expert on sur- 
vival training. Soroka was referred to by his colleagues by his call sign 
“Rambo.” Pilots’ call signs are picked for them by their colleagues. Soroka 
was tagged with the “Rambo” call sign because he is an ex-infantryman 
who spent six years with the 3rd Battalion Princess Patricia's Canadian 
Light Infantry before joining the air force as an officer cadet in 1989. Tough 
as nails, Soroka took advanced combat training, learned how to parachute 
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from transport planes, and trained in jungle warfare in Panama and in 
winter warfare in Alaska in January. As the squadron’s combat search- 
and-rescue officer, his biggest concern was that the Canadian pilots had 
never trained in combat search and rescue and didn’t have the capability 
to recover and extract a pilot shot down by the enemy.** 

Soroka had identified escape-and-evasion problems in the Canadian 
air force long before the bombing campaign began, starting with their 
standard-issue blue flight suits. About the same colour as blue jeans, they 
had bright zippers and patches. They were the transport aircraft pilots’ 
flight suit of choice, but no fighter pilot who could be forced to bail out 
deep in enemy territory was comfortable with them. They were dangerous. 
They stood out. The other problem was the survival pack in the CF-18 seat, 
which would hang by straps below the pilot in the event of an ejection. 
Soroka discovered its problems when he took escape-and-evasion training 
in the desert in 1998 with Americans out of Holloman Air Force Base, 
New Mexico. For two days, he had to avoid a hunter force of fourteen 
with search dogs. In the seat pack was Lypsyl™, Kleenex”, fishing line, glow 
sticks, and, originally, a little beacon that was replaced by a radio. The first 
and major problem with the seat pack was its colour. Soroka explained: 
“It was all based on peacetime survival in the boreal forest, maybe even 
the Arctic. Everything was wrapped in bright orange shiny tinfoil. When 
I was down in the desert, any time I took it out, I was afraid that it would 
be like a mirror and the enemy would come get me. So, I buried it and left 
it.” The other problem was the radio’s location in the seat pack. The radio 
had to be on the pilot’s body, because during ejection, if the seat pack line 
snapped, all the survival equipment, including the radio, would be lost. 

Upon his return to Canada, Soroka reported on what pilots needed 
in their search-and-rescue packs, based on Canada’s NORAD and NATO 
commitments. Among the recommendations was that pilots needed sur- 
vival equipment sufficient for three days, including water pumps and ra- 
dios that could be carried on their person in a combat vest. His recom- 
mendations went to the Canadian Forces Aeronautical Engineering and 
Test Establishment (AETE), which started developing the vest in 1998. 

The first problem to be rectified was the blue flight suits. In 1998, the 
CF-18 fighter squadron commanders in Cold Lake and Bagotville bucked 
the chain of command and ordered green Nomex’ fire-resistant flight suits 
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used by the US military.“ The chain of command was displeased. Soro- 
ka explained: “We were told that we could wear these flight suits interim 
only. When they basically wore out, you could start wearing the Canadian 
ones. Well, guys are still wearing them five years later, because they refuse 
to wear the issue.” The seat pack and its contents, however, remained a 
bigger problem. Soroka recalled that, more than a year later in Aviano, 
“when the shooting started, pilots were still flying with the peacetime bor- 
eal forest seat pack, the Lypsyl™, the Kleenex”, the tin foil wrapping and 
the bright orange bags.”°° 

There was another set of search-and-rescue problems: the radio in the 
seat pack. With no indigenous rescue capability, the Canadians would 
have to rely on their allies, but their radios were incompatible with NATO 
allies’ equipment. The Canadians needed PRC-112 combat search-and- 
rescue radios, complete with internal global positioning systems.*' An 
alternative to putting their survival radio in the seat pack was to put it in 
one of their flight suits’ leg pockets, but that wasn’t much of a solution at 
all, because during ejection, that was likely to be lost as well. They needed 
proper, robust combat vests. 

The radio problem was the first to be rectified in theatre. It began with 
a phone call to Brig. Gen. David Jurkowski, the Canadian military’s Chief 
of Staff, Joint Operations, in Ottawa who phoned the Challenger flying 
unit, gave them his (government) credit card number. He ordered them to 
fly to the manufacturer’s location and to buy forty of the radios and have 
them delivered. A day-and-a half later the pilots were training on the ra- 
dios and flying with them. Brig.-Gen. Jurkowski recalled that, in Ottawa, 
they were vaguely aware of the search-and-rescue radio limitations but 
acted quickly when asked for the PRC-112s. 


We kind of suspected they weren't there before but, you see, 
you throw away the plans as soon as you go to war or as 
soon as you go into combat. You develop things. There is 
a requirement that pops up that nobody thought of before 
and so you fix it. You get onto what the hell it was that you 
need to do. In terms of search and rescue, of course, the 
Americans basically were the only ones with a robust capa- 
bility; therefore, we had to be one with them in equipment. 
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1.1. Captain Kirk “Rambo” Soroka outfitted in a new green flight suit, a laser visor and 
new combat survival vest he argued was necessary to carry out search and rescue radios 
mission in the event a pilot was shot down. To his left is a 500-pound GBU-12 Paveway 
II laser-guided bomb. Photo courtesy of the Department of National Defence. 


But it was fixed, you know, that’s why you have a task force 
commander on the ground.” 


At the same time, Soroka called the AETE staff in Canada, saying, “We’ve 
got to get these vests over there now. We needed them yesterday.”*’ Soroka 
flew his first combat mission from Aviano on the night of April 3 and 
was in Aviano when the PRC-112 radios arrived, with four of the urgently 
requested combat vests arriving the third week into the campaign. Once 
they arrived, two problems had to be resolved immediately. None of the 
pilots had ever worked with the radio before or trained with their allies 
on the NATO search-and-rescue protocols. Although everyone knew that 
an American F-117A Nighthawk Stealth fighter had been shot down, there 
wasn't a structured search-and-rescue training plan in Aviano. The solu- 
tion was to have Soroka arrive early on the days the pilots planned their 
flights and brief his fellow pilots as best he could. 
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I would come in early and I would grab a vest and I would 
look and if I hadn’t talked to a pilot yet, Pd say: “OK come 
with me.” We'd sit down on a couple chairs and Pd say: 
“Here’s your vest. You just got shot down in Serbia.” I'd 
show him on the evasion map where he was and Id ask 
him: “Okay, so talk me through what you're going to do.” 
And that’s how I taught them. I also confirmed that they 
learned the information they needed to know.™ 


The second problem was that the AETE staff had manufactured only 
twenty of the new combat vests. The pilots had to pair up with someone 
the same size who flew on an alternate day. That was possible because each 
pilot flew one day and planned flights the next day. To say that the CF-18 
pilots were as confident as Soroka in their ability to carry out their own 
rescues vastly overstates the case. It became a running joke in the pre- 
flight briefings. One pilot said, “We used to say, ‘If I get shot down, your 
job is to shoot down Rambo, so he can come and save my ass.” 

Ona more serious note, the prospect of getting shot down still weighed 
heavily on the pilots’ minds. Canada had not declared war on Serbia, a fact 
that had important legal implications for pilots shot down and captured. 
One pilot explained: 


As pilots, we could have benefited from what’s associated 
with being at war but we were never given that. In fact, the 
government never admitted that Canadians were at war. 
Based on the laws of armed conflict and war, if I'd been shot 
down after attacking a sovereign nation, I’m essentially a 
criminal. If I was at war, I’m entitled to the protection of the 
Geneva Convention and that was something that, depend- 
ing on where you were shot down, determined how you 
were treated. If you were inside Serbia, you claimed POW 
status. Outside of Serbia, you claimed mission specialist sta- 
tus. I didn’t know what mission specialist status meant, but 
that’s what the guys were told to say. That’s what was written 
down. To me that was the most terrifying thing." 
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Planning for War 


The year 1998 began with good news for the Canadian Forces. Some 
15,000 personnel had been deployed to southern Quebec, eastern Ontario, 
and rural New Brunswick after massive ice storms wreaked havoc in the 
two provinces. Power lines were knocked out by ice and falling trees, 
leaving one million people without heat and power, including residents in 
Montreal and Ottawa. Soldiers from across Canada assisted power crews 
in the biggest peacetime deployment of the country’s history. They helped 
to evacuate the most desperate and feed people in shelters and were given 
emergency policing duties to foil looters. Their efforts encouraged media 
outlets across Canada to report on local soldiers who were deployed in the 
Herculean rescue effort. 

This was a huge morale boost to the men and women in the Canadian 
Forces. In the five years since a Canadian Airborne Regiment soldier, Mas- 
ter Cpl. Clayton Matchee, tortured and killed a sixteen-year-old Somali 
prisoner Shidane Abukar Arone, most of the news about the military had 
been bad. Media inquiries, court martial proceedings, the disbanding of 
the Airborne Regiment in disgrace in 1995 and a Commission of Inquiry 
into the Deployment of the Canadian Forces to Somalia and its hearings 
and witnesses, and news about document destruction and resignations 
all provided headline fodder for two years that portrayed a military in 
disarray.' When the tired soldiers finally returned home from the icy 
disasters in New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, they were able finally 
to bask in the glow of local media outlets that eagerly portrayed them as 
hometown heroes. 
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The early months of 1998 were also a busy time for the Canadian 
military. In February, the Canadian Forces launched a recruiting drive to 
attract more women to military jobs. Overseas, a Canadian Hercules air- 
craft completed its first operational air-to-air refuelling mission involving 
two US Navy F/A-18 jet fighters in the Persian Gulf. In April, the Canadian 
Forces deployed forty-five soldiers to a United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ation in the Central African Republic. The government also announced 
it would spend $750 million to acquire and modify four diesel-electric 
used submarines from Britain that, it said, would ready the navy for the 
challenges of the twenty-first century, sparking a lengthy debate on the 
wisdom of the purchase. In May, the Canadian government sent thirty 
military personnel and ten front-end loaders to Sarno, Italy, to help clean 
up after heavy rain triggered massive mudslides that killed some 135 and 
left another 1,500 homeless. 

But much also was going on elsewhere in the world as winter moved 
into spring in 1998 that pushed even the best news stories about the Can- 
adian military to the media’s back burner. Sex sells, and there were plenty 
of opportunities for news outlets to titillate readers and viewers with lurid 
details about a sex scandal developing in the United States involving Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton. In early January, he was required to testify under oath 
about allegedly exposing himself to former state employee Paula Jones and 
asking her for oral sex while he was still governor of Arkansas. Things got 
much worse in the coming months as old problems with Jones were over- 
shadowed by an avalanche of new allegations of presidential sexual activ- 
ity that threatened his marriage and presidency. In “Zippergate,” a play on 
the Watergate affair that saw President Richard Nixon resign rather than 
be impeached, Clinton faced impeachment on perjury and obstruction 
charges related to the Jones case and his affair with a twenty-one-year-old 
White House intern, Monica Lewinsky. 

Meanwhile, moviegoers set box office records flocking to see Titanic, 
directed by Canadian filmmaker James Cameron. In January, it captured 
Golden Globes for best dramatic film and best original score and song for 
“My Heart Will Go On” by Canadian songstress Celine Dion. In March, 
Cameron and Dion won Academy Awards in the same categories and the 
movie tied an industry record, winning eleven Oscars. 
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Canadian sporting fans’ plates were full with the news the best player 
ever to play in the Canadian Football League, Toronto Argonaut quarter- 
back Doug Flutie, had signed with the Buffalo Bills in America’s National 
Football League. Flutie won Grey Cups with the Calgary Stampeders in 
1992 and the Argos in 1996 and 1997. In February, the Canadian men’s 
hockey team, led by Canadian legend Wayne Gretzky, arrived amid pan- 
demonium in Nagano, Japan, for the 1998 Olympic Winter Games. The 
star-studded men’s team, expected to win a gold medal, was knocked out 
of contention in a controversial overtime best-of-five shootout with the 
Czech Republic. The Czechs scored only once, but the Canadians could 
not score on Dominik Hasek. Astonishingly, Gretzky, the most talented 
hockey player and prolific scorer ever to lace up a pair of skates, sat on the 
bench during the shootout. The men’s team came home empty-handed, 
while the women’s hockey team settled for silver. Easily one of the most 
surprising Canadian newsmakers during the Olympics was unknown 
Ross Rebagliati, of Whistler, BC, who won a gold medal in giant slalom 
snowboarding. Rebagliati, stripped of his medal after urine samples tested 
positive for marijuana, claimed he had only been exposed to second-hand 
smoke. His medal eventually was reinstated after the amounts detected 
were found to be so minute they could not have affected his performance. 

In late February, political leaders headed off a series of pre-emptive 
strikes by Israel or America against Iraq’s developing missile program by 
brokering a deal to give United Nations inspectors unfettered access to its 
weapons sites. But the major international concern in the spring of 1998 
was the news that India had set off three underground nuclear tests, en- 
raging its neighbour Pakistan and defying the world community with a 
celebratory announcement that it was capable of making nuclear weapons. 
Speaking at a G8 summit in England, Prime Minister Jean Chrétien pub- 
licly feared an arms race in south Asia and thought it was just a matter of 
weeks before Pakistan—which had previously fought wars with India in 
1948 and 1965 over the disputed region of Kashmir—set off its own series 
of nuclear tests. 

Given the staggering magnitude of events globally, it would take a lot 
for the Canadian military to crack newspaper front pages and television 
network news lineups, but it did. An avalanche of news reports of rape 
and sexual harassment of female Canadian Forces members dominated 
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the headlines and news reports across Canada for months. These reports 
were sparked by two in-depth reports in Maclean’s newsmagazine’s May 
25 and June 1 editions. The first reported on thirteen women who claimed 
they had been sexually assaulted while in the military. The second edition 
carried reports of eleven more women who came forward after the first, 
who told tales of sexual harassment, assault, and rape. The June 1 edition 
led with a front-page picture of former CF-18 pilot Dee Brasseur, with an 
insert picture poised in front of her jet fighter, who claimed she had been 
forced into sex by her Canadian Forces flight instructor. 

The cartoons in the May 12 Globe and Mail and the June 1 edition 
of the Vancouver Sun about the Canadian Forces said it all. The Globe 
cartoon showed a helmeted soldier with a pony tail with a pair of grop- 
ing hands from soldiers to her left reaching toward her. The Sun cartoon 
showed darkened images of a tank, a jet fighter, a submarine, a missile, an 
attack helicopter, and a curvy outline of a woman it identified underneath 
as “BABE.” For a proud but notoriously thin-skinned institution like the 
Canadian Forces that doesn’t take criticism—let alone ridicule—well, the 
reports of some military members’ sordid sexual behaviour drove the re- 
lationship with the Canadian news media to a new low. 

It was on a hot, muggy day with a light breeze in Ottawa, 11 June 
1998, when Canadian air force Col. Benoit Marcotte had been summoned 
to DND’s grey headquarters at 101 Colonel By Drive. As with so many 
recent days, the news reaching Canadians about their military was all bad. 
Headlines in newspapers across Canada screamed out allegations of the 
rape of a female army recruit, Ann Margaret Dickey of Oromocto, New 
Brunswick, at a military base in St. Jean, Quebec. But the subject Marcotte 
would talk about at National Defence Headquarters (NDHQ) had nothing 
to do with the sex scandal and everything to do with Kosovo, the tortured 
Serbian province half a world away. 

The average Canadian could be forgiven for knowing little about Kos- 
ovo, home to about 1.75 million Muslim Albanians and 200,000 Orthodox 
Serbs. The ethnic (Muslim) Albanians, by 1998, had been struggling for 
years for independence following the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
breakup of the former Yugoslavia in 1991, but nationalist Serbs considered 
Kosovo their historic homeland. Impatient with the political progress to- 
ward independence, militants formed the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) 
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to fight for it. Serbian police and military units under the command of 
Slobodan Milosevic responded with brutal ethnic cleansing, which by Au- 
gust 1998 saw up to 230,000 displaced and other 50,000 homeless. Ethnic 
cleansing had been widespread from 1992 to 1995 in Bosnia. Unpreced- 
ented North Atlantic Treaty Organization bombing attacks on Bosnian 
Serb positions around Sarajevo in August 1995 led to the establishment 
of NATO Stabilization and Implementation Forces and a NATO-enforced 
no-fly zone that eventually brought stability to Bosnia. 

The emerging humanitarian crisis in Kosovo in 1998 was but the latest 
chapter of misery inflicted on the long-suffering people of the former 
Yugoslavia. But, given the world events elsewhere, it is not surprising that a 
news report of the deaths of sixteen Albanians and four Serbian policemen 
in a six-paragraph Reuters News Agency report on March 2 was the first 
to crack the pages of Canadian newspapers, however tepidly. It was buried 
on page All in the Globe and Mail beneath a story on India’s new coalition 
government. That ranking would change, however, as the rampage of eth- 
nic cleansing of Albanians reached crisis proportions and world leaders 
woke up to a new humanitarian disaster looming in the Balkans. 

By June, Canadian newspapers regularly carried prominent, often 
front-page reports of the escalating violence. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation prompted NATO defence ministers to meet in Brussels. By June 
3, they considered deploying 20,000 troops to Macedonia and Albania, 
given mounting fears that the clashing KLA and Serb soldiers and police, 
coupled with ethnic cleansing, could cause a military crisis. By June 8, one 
of the world’s biggest news stories was that Britain’s prime minister, Tony 
Blair, and US president Clinton expected to seek a United Nations Security 
Council resolution to set the stage for NATO military action to halt the 
bloodshed in Kosovo. One day later, the fifteen-member European Union 
imposed economic sanctions on Belgrade, while Blair raised the possibility 
of NATO air strikes to push Serb leader Milosevic to the negotiating table 
in order to secure an end to the ethnic cleansing and autonomy for Kosovo. 

Col. Marcotte was the former commander of Operation Mira- 
dor, Canada’s contribution of six CF-18s from CFB Cold Lake to the 
NATO-enforced no-fly zone over Bosnia-Herzegovina, which ended on 
15 November 1997. The notes in his personal Day-timer show that he was 
called to NDHQ on the afternoon of June 11 and told of NATO’s request 
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that Canada join the planning for Operation Echo, an aerial bombing 
campaign for Kosovo that was already being considered in June by NATO 
defence ministers.’ 

“I was informed at that time”, Marcotte said, “that Bagotville was 
selected as the operational wing which would deploy—if Canada accepted 
the invitation—and, strong of the experience the previous year as the 
Commander of Op Mirador, a similar deployment of CF-18s into Aviano, 
I was being asked to lead the initial phase of this new operational deploy- 
ment.” At that time, 3 Wing Bagotville started planning and polished off 
its training requirements in anticipation of the deployment of six CF-18s. 
Although Canada had been invited to join the coalition, an air base had 
not yet been designated for Canadian warplanes. But discussions were al- 
ready taking place among Canadian, NATO, and Italian officials for the 
return of the CF-18s to Aviano, Italy. 

Marcotte recalled: 


That base was already very busy with early operations linked 
to the growing Kosovo crisis and places to park coalition 
aircraft were at a premium. Also, within Canada, while the 
planning was going on, our government had to determine 
if we were going to accept the invitation. This planning was 
progressing well, and late on Thursday June 18, the advance 
party was put on twenty-four-hour readiness to deploy.‘ 


The government’s quiet approval for Operation Echo on Saturday, June 
20, came two days after the House of Commons had adjourned for the 
summer. Marcotte and his advance party were told to deploy to Aviano 
soon after. That night they boarded a Canadian Forces Airbus to Europe.° 
The first six CF-18s were scheduled to deploy to Italy on June 24. 

The sprawling air base at Aviano was at that time headquarters for the 
US 16th Air Force and two F-16 squadrons with the 31st Fighter Wing, 
which had the Mediterranean Region as its area of responsibility. It is in 
the scenic Po Valley where the Dolomiti Alps loom in the distance. Lush 
vineyards and wineries dot the rich agricultural and industrial plain sur- 
rounding it. Also a popular tourist destination, Aviano is about twenty 
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kilometres from the internationally renowned ski resort of Piancavallo 
and fifteen minutes away from the historic city of Pordenone. 

Within hours of Marcotte’s arrival in Aviano on June 21, he met the 
31st Fighter Wing Operations Group Commander and left most of the 
advance party in Aviano in the hands of a major from his wing. The ad- 
vance party was to work out the Canadian contingent’s operational and 
logistics details, including arrangements for CF-18 parking, hardened 
aircraft shelters, maintenance areas for the aircraft, and the contingent’s 
living quarters. After lunch, Marcotte and two others were on the road for 
the two-hour drive to Vicenza, an inland city about 100 kilometres west 
of Aviano near the northern tip of the Adriatic Sea. Vicenza was home to 
the US Army’s Southern European Task Force and NATO’s Combined Air 
Operations Centre (CAOC). Marcotte was responsible for setting up the 
Canadian contingent in the CAOC.‘ 

Starting on June 22, he had meetings to secure facilities for Canadian 
headquarters in trailers in Vicenza, access to all operational areas, and 
the insertion of the Canadian contingent aircraft into NATO air oper- 
ations out of Aviano. He had to familiarize himself with operational plans 
and the rules of engagement and work on national activities such as the 
Canadian terms of reference for the operation and the less strategic local 
contracts for required services such as rental cars for the deployed con- 
tingent. He worked with NDHQ in Ottawa to set up the terms for the 
Canadian military personnel’s deployment, including allowances, sports 
facilities, recreation, amenities, laundry, and dry cleaning. In Ottawa, the 
role that Canadian CF-18s would have within the coalition was discussed 
among NATO officials while discussions took place with Italian officials 
to secure approval for the Canadian CF-18s’ flights from Italian airfields 
and in Italian airspace. 

In Canada, Aviano, and Vicenza, the air force activities continued at 
a pace set on edge by the potential for participation in the first protract- 
ed combat campaign involving Canadian pilots since 1945.’ On June 24, 
three days after MPs adjourned to their constituencies across Canada for 
the barbecue circuits during the dog days of summer, six Canadian Forces 
CF-18s assigned to Aviano took off from CFB Bagotville. They were al- 
ready three days late. Just four days after the government’s approval for 
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Operation Echo, the cracks in the readiness posture the Canadian Forces 
maintained were beginning to show. 

In 1998, the auditor general of Canada reported that the Canadian 
navy was seriously deficient in its projected need for four support ships on 
the east and west coasts to provide strategic sea lift capability. The navy 
was operating with only three support ships.* Canadian Forces Hercules 
C-130 strategic and tactical transport aircraft could provide airlift for pas- 
sengers and cargo and some air-to-air refuelling.’ The aging CF-18 fighter 
aircraft procured by the Canadian Forces in the 1980s, the auditor general 
noted without being specific, lagged in advanced technology available in 
other aircraft that represented a potential threat. However, it noted that 
CF-18 squadrons had acquired precision-guided munitions and associated 
delivery systems.” In fact, for all its criticisms of the Canadian Forces, 
the auditor general’s report was overly optimistic in assessing its strategic 
capabilities. 

For example, despite the auditor general’s observation that the Her- 
cules C-130 could provide “some” air-to-air refuelling capabilities, both 
before and during the Kosovo air campaign the lack of an indigenous air- 
to-air refuelling capability created critical deficiencies. Canada had a core 
capability of air-to-air refuelling only until 1997, when its fleet of Boeing 
707s was retired." That retirement limited air-to-air refuelling capability, 
which restricted the deployments of the original six CF-18s and the force 
package increase from six to eighteen aircraft. Given the limited air-to-air 
refuelling capability, the Task Force Aviano commander was compelled 
to approach NATO allies to develop “tenuous operational planning and 
scheduling to achieve the mission.” Details beyond this limited obser- 
vation were exempt from Access to Information Act release, citing inter- 
national affairs and defence considerations." 

Canada’s limited air-to-air refuelling and sea lift capabilities mani- 
fested themselves from day one with the first deployment of six CF-18s 
from Bagotville on 21 June 1998. The problem was this: Canada’s thirty- 
two C-130 Hercules transport planes were and are the workhorses of the 
Canadian Forces. They are used for troop transport, cargo and equipment 
transport, and on search-and-rescue missions. They can also be reconfig- 
ured to carry up to 100 planeloads of fuel that enables air-to-air refuelling 
of fighters. However, they have a maximum ceiling of 10,770 metres and 
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a propeller-driven maximum speed of 556 kilometres per hour, whereas 
the CF-18 jets have a ceiling of 15,000 metres and a top speed of Mach 
1.8, or nearly twice the speed of sound." The lumbering Hercules C-130s 
reconfigured to an air-to-air refuelling role were woefully inadequate for 
refuelling CF-18s on transatlantic flights. A CF-18 fighter pilot who flew in 
the Kosovo air campaign explained: 


The Hercs are not strategic tankers, they’re tactical tankers, 
so they cannot fly very high. They don’t fly fast. We can’t just 
stay on their wing forever. They fly at about, I don’t know, 
230 to 250 knots, and they stay at lower altitude. Lower 
altitudes, most times, means worse weather and you can't 
climb above the weather [with the Hercules]. It’s not a place 
we [the CF-18s] want to be. There’s altitudes we cannot fly 
at because of the equipment, so just being on the wing of a 
Strat tanker is just so easy for us.'® 


The other option for pilots on transatlantic flights was to island hop: to fly 
from Bagotville to Goose Bay, Labrador, where they would refuel; then to 
Keflavik, Iceland, where they would refuel; and then to Germany, where 
they would refuel again before flying to Aviano. That is only a marginally 
worse option than flying with a Canadian Hercules tanker. They do it, but 
they don’t like it. 


Every time you stop a jet and you shut down the engine 
there’s a chance there might be something breaking with it. 
Those are pretty high-tech systems so if you keep a jet run- 
ning, it just keeps running, but when you shut down and 
stop, now you might have a hydraulic leak. You might have 
a snag between the time you shut down and start again, so 
something might go wrong and so, for us, not having to 
stop is a big plus. If you're stuck in Keflavik, then you have 
to have a mobile repair party and so on. It makes things 
more complicated, for sure.” 
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As a result, Brig.-Gen. David Jurkowski, the Canadian military’s Chief of 
Staff, Joint Operations, was on the telephone in Ottawa to his American 
counterpart in the Pentagon for help. His counterpart in the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff office, was able to assist thanks to long-standing 
co-operative arrangements established by the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence during the Second World War"? For the For the Kosovo air war, 
Jurkowski was number two in the Canadian military’s operational chain 
of command. The Chief of Defence Staff was Gen. Maurice Baril, but the 
day-to-day operations of Canadians overseas—including eighteen differ- 
ent missions—was the responsibility of Deputy Chief of Defence Staff Lt.- 
Gen. Raymond Henault. Jurkowski reported directly to Henault. 
Jurkowski recalled his interchange with the Americans: 


It was brilliant, you know. The kinds of conversation would 
be: “Hey, so-and-so, how are you doing? Me again. Listen, 
we want to send half a dozen F-18s over to Aviano. We 
need a tanker because we no longer have strategic tankers 
and there’s nothing on the horizon. Can you help us out?” 
“When do you want to move?” “Tuesday.” “Okay, stand by. 
We'll call you back.” Call back about an hour or two later. 
“Listen we're really sorry we can't do it on Tuesday, but how 
about Wednesday?” They were brilliant, they were really 
supportive, really helpful. We would rendezvous with them 
and they'd take care of us.” 


Jurkowski’s negotiations resulted in arrangements for American KC-10 air 
tankers to rendezvous with the Bagotville CF-18s over the St. Lawrence 
and mid-Atlantic. However, it took three days to conduct those negoti- 
ations. The CF-18s eventually took off from Bagotville on June 24, three 
days after their original planned departure, reaching Aviano, at 8:45 p.m.” 
Baril signed the Canadian terms of reference for the military contribution 
to Operation Echo in Ottawa on 25 June 1998.”! 

However, the military’s air transportation problems were not over. 
The Operation Echo after-action report notes heavy-air lift deficiencies 
rendered the Canadian Forces totally dependent on commercial sources. 
That dependency caused significant expenses and formidable limitations 
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on the ability to commence rapid operations. For example, the air force 
had to abandon the Hercules for transport of its supplies and equipment. 
Instead, it contracted two An-124 Antonov civilian aircraft from a Rus- 
sian firm to move its equipment from Bagotville into Aviano. Unfortu- 
nately, the Italian government was reluctant to let commercial aircraft on 
a military air base even though it was operated by the American military 
and the two cargo planes were loaded with military equipment.** Hence 
the two Antonovs and their Canadian non-commissioned officer escorts 
were stuck in Greenland for a week after leaving Canadian airspace.” 

Cpl. Patrick Savoie, an aviation technician with 3 Wing Bagotville’s 
Air Maintenance Squadron at the time, was sent to Aviano on a Canadian 
Forces Airbus CC-150 Polaris in the Canadians’ bomb dump/missile lab 
group. Upon arrival, there was nothing for those in second-line support 
for weapons and munitions to do for upward of two weeks due to the An- 
tonovs problem. 


We went over there with minimum stuff, our own personal 
baggage. Everything else—trucks, tools, equipment, mu- 
nitions, boots, screwdrivers, extra towels, aircraft jacks— 
those two Antonovs had everything on them. I had a laptop 
computer from the shop with me to do the weapons inven- 
tory because I carried it with me on the Airbus to go over. If 
I had not brought it along and said, “Oh, I'll put it with the 
tools, I don’t want to carry it,” I wouldn't have had a com- 
puter to work with to do the weapons inventory.” 


A Canadian government diplomatic intervention was required to au- 
thorize the deployment of the OP ECHO main party and the logistical 
equipment into Aviano via heavy lift Antonov cargo planes chartered by 
the Canadian government. Otherwise, the Canadian Forces operational 
readiness in Aviano could have been severely delayed.” Col Marcotte re- 
called some of the negotiations involved in finally getting permission for 
Antonov aircraft to land in Aviano to complete this deployment. “These 
negotiations were being done by NDHQ and likely other Canadian govern- 
ment departments and agencies. I was involved from Vicenza and served 
as a conduit with the operations’ group in Aviano to find a compromise 
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on the Antonov landing times which would meet the requirements of all 
parties.”*° His personal records showed the following: 


NATO and Italy finally accepted on June 24 that AN-124s 
would be allowed to land into and take-off from Aviano 
during nighttime but that they could support only one 
Antonov per night. The resolution of this deployment hur- 
dle was welcomed to finally get the full contingent on the 
ground and minimize the charter costs which were adding 
up while landing clearances were being negotiated.” 


Once Marcotte set up the basic logistics for the establishment of Canada’s 
Task Force Aviano, it needed a full-time commander. The problem was 
where to find one. In the end, Lt. Col. Jim Donihee gave up command 
of 410 Tactical Fighter (Operational Training) Squadron, a CF-18 fighter 
training squadron at CFB Cold Lake, to take the job. Donihee, promoted 
to colonel, assumed command of the newly formed Task Force Aviano in 
Aviano on 5 August 1998. He held that position for four months. Donihee 
recalled commanding Task Force Aviano as being a particularly frustrat- 
ing experience. 


The first part of my duties really was to get the unit stood 
up, to get them bedded down, to get the local operating pro- 
cedures established, to get the rules and regulations and ad- 
ministrative procedures all in place. One of my disappoint- 
ments, which was one of the greatest indicators of where 
Ottawa was at with a lot of these things, was that it took me 
longer to get permission for the alcohol policy than it did 
to get permission for the rules of engagement surrounding 
the employment of deadly force. I think that was really just 
all the aftermath of the Somalia affair and so much sen- 
sitivity and so much concern about having an occurrence 
of that nature. It actually consumed more of my time and 
effort than getting the unit established on an operational 
footing.”® 
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Cpl. Savoie understood why Donihee was so frustrated over the alcohol 
policy. Savoie was sent with the first wave of about 100 Canadians and 
arrived with the main contingent on June 25. The senior officer on the 
plane, most likely a major, told everyone that Aviano would be “dry” for 
the Canadians. There would be no drinking. However, the advance party 
members sent to Aviano to prepare the ground for the main body were al- 
ready familiar with Aviano’s hot muggy weather. In the interest of boost- 
ing their comrades’ morale upon arrival, they had water and a table full of 
free beer ready for the troops when they landed. Savoie recalled: 


When we first went in there, we were just sitting around 
waiting and there was free beer sitting there, so what did we 
do? We drank. Most people just took a beer or two—a few 
of us took a little more. One guy did a three-point landing 
in the dirt. We picked him up, carried him out and took 
care of him. Unfortunately, he did it in front of everybody, 
including the senior leadership, so right away it was obvious 
this could become a problem.” 


Complicating the senior leadership’s development of an alcohol policy 
was the fact that upon their arrival, the Canadians were housed in mod- 
ular “shacks” like the portable trailers used by civilians as construction 
offices. They were part of a huge tent city set up by the American military. 
It comprised about 200 shelters, each of which housed between eight and 
ten people. Although they were cramped, most felt the trailers were better 
than sleeping in a tent or, worse, a trench. The American base also housed 
some fifty tents, a Burger King, and a Base Exchange tent where soldiers 
could rent videos, shoot pool, play bingo, and, most importantly, buy beer. 
The American base also was not far from a little town, replete with Italian 
restaurants and world-renowned wine. 

Savoie says the technicians in Aviano were no different than many 
soldiers past or present. “The 425 technicians were party animals. They 
got the work done, but they enjoyed a good party. So, our idea was to 
work hard, party hard. Everything’s fine as long as the work gets done.”*° 
Sometimes, Savoie said, the soldiers had a few beers after their shifts, but 
more often than not, a group would get together in one vehicle and “go to 
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a good Italian restaurant and order good Italian wine. You know, it was 
quite normal. We acted and treated it the same way as we do when we go 
down to the southern United States to use one of their training facilities. 
We weren't at war.”*! 

Savoie said: “The [drinking] policy pretty much came up to no drink- 
ing eight hours before you use a military or rented vehicle. Also, don’t get 
into trouble because if it becomes a problem, everybody will be dry. The 
military always has this problem of you're allowed to do something until 
somebody screws up, then nobody’s allowed to do it.”*? The Canadians in 
Aviano officially went dry as a matter of policy three months later at the 
end of August. Unofficially, the troops still found time to indulge after 
hours. “The same happened during the [1991] Gulf War. I mean, we're in 
Italy. There’s vineyards surrounding the base. Have you ever heard of a 
military unit anywhere succeeding in keeping dry? Never, ever.” 

Back in Ottawa, the Chief of Defence Staff’s alcohol policy considera- 
tions all were driven by a scandal four years earlier, a result of the torture 
and killing of a Somalia teenager in March 1994 at a Canadian Airborne 
Regiment camp near Belet Huen, Somalia. Jurkowski recalled: 


To my recollection, possibly driven above his level, the CDS 
invoked the policy. There was a lack of appetite for the ob- 
vious deleterious effects that alcohol could have on opera- 
tions and, frankly, in the minds of the Canadian public. We 
had a good statistical sense of the number of incidents that 
occurred that were almost always traceable to too much 
alcohol. I mean guys accidentally getting killed in other 
theatres, you know, falling off buildings and doing stupid 
things in an operational theater. That was not acceptable, so 
there was a limit on that and there was a challenge for the 
task force commanders.” 


In Aviano, Donihee didn’t view the alcohol policy problem so much a 
challenge as an exercise in frustration. 


That’s the kind of to-ing and fro-ing that went on between 
ourselves and Canada, because they wanted it to be like 
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Bosnia, dry. I said: “Look, first of all it doesn’t work. In Bos- 
nia you have a captive audience. The only time the guys are 
not in garrison is when theyre out on patrol, and they're 
certainly not going to be drinking while they're out on pa- 
trol.” The situation for us was obviously totally different. I 
mean you've got people living right next to the American 
mess and it’s simply not going to work. On top of that when 
they're off duty they're heading out into the Italian villages 
and every place else and we had no intention of restrict- 
ing that freedom of movement to them, because I mean it’s 
simply not warranted. I finally won the argument because I 
said: “Look, unless you want to send me a company of mil- 
itary police in order to try and police this, it just ain't going 
to work.” 


The alcohol policy finally put in place allowed the Canadians at Task 
Force Aviano to drinkif they abstained twelve hours before working. “You 
know, twelve hours prior and a responsible approach to drinking. If you 
are ever caught at the point of being inebriated to the extent that you bring 
embarrassment to the Canadian Forces, you will be charged and there is 
no tolerance. You will be sent home.” 

By comparison, Donihee said, the rules of engagement for the CF-18 
pilots were straightforward. In August and in the later fall months, the 
pilots were flying in a fairly benign environment. 


Ultimately, it was self-defence that was the primary consid- 
eration. If your own defence is ever threatened, you had the 
right to employ force up to and including deadly force, but, 
in any of those situations, your first act should be to with- 
draw from the encounter, as opposed to going looking for a 
fight in the name of self-defence.” 


Back in Ottawa, our Rules of Engagement (ROE) process was so well re- 
fined and efficient that it routinely took less than an hour for the Chief of 
Defence Staff to approve requests from the Task Force Commander in the 
field to modify his originally issued ROE. Jurkowski said: 
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Only the CDS is authorized to issue or change ROE. They 
are classified, carefully crafted numbered lists for the use of 
force up to and including lethal force based on operational 
needs, Canadian and international laws. It got so we could 
receive, analyze, send a courier to the CDS’s residence at 
say, three o'clock in the morning, get his sign off and trans- 
mit the approvals back out the TFC within 25 minutes. It 
was that slick.’ 


In Aviano, meanwhile, NATO aircrews had been flying missions from the 
base over former Yugoslavia since the beginning of Operation Deliberate 
Force on 30 August 1995, when they attacked Serbian military targets in 
response to a Bosnian Serb mortar attack on civilians in Sarajevo. US mil- 
itary planners viewed Operation Deliberate Force as proof that air power 
could play a decisive role in achieving clear policy objectives.” A suc- 
cession of NATO non-combat air operations took place after Deliberate 
Force in support of NATO’s stabilization force in Bosnia (SFOR), includ- 
ing: Operation Deny Flight, Operation Decisive Endeavor and Operation 
Deliberate Guard. Deliberate Guard, which ended 20 June 1998, was 
replaced by Operation Deliberate Forge in the wake of SFOR’s extended 
mandate in the Balkans.“ Over the summer, behind the scenes in Aviano 
and in Canada, the Chief of Defence Staff considered force generation for 
limited air operations as early as August 27. The air force, meanwhile, 
readied in mid-September for a proposed aerial bombing campaign in 
Kosovo, assessing Canadian munitions inventories and storage.“ 

During the summer months, the armed conflict in Kosovo had result- 
ed in hundreds of civilian casualties and nearly 300,000 ethnic Albanian 
refugees. On September 23, the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 
1199 demanding that all parties end hostilities, backed by the threat of 
NATO air strikes.“ From day one of their deployment, the 433 Squadron 
pilots dispatched to Aviano on June 24 knew the reason for their mission. 
Despite the vague references to Kosovo by the defence and foreign affairs 
ministers, the CF-18 pilots knew as early as June that they were not there 
to participate in Operation Deliberate Forge’s demonstration exercises. 
Instead, they were in Aviano and flying over the Balkans to familiarize 
themselves with the lay of the land and to prepare for an aerial bombing 
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campaign against Serb military forces in Serbia and Kosovo. One pilot 
recalled: 


Oh yeah. The Canadian detachment, the reason Canada 
deployed there was for Kosovo. Even that early in June, we 
knew the main reason was for Kosovo. We didn’t go there to 
support Deliberate Forge, but we were on site, so we might 
as well practice and do something and learn about the air- 
space and all that, keep our skills up, so we did participate 
in Deliberate Forge.” 


Although the theatre was benign, the missions flown over Bosnia were 
no longer practice runs or Maple Flag exercises. The Serb military had 
sophisticated aerial defence systems that included sixty surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) sites and 1,000 Soviet-made SA-2, SA-3, and SA-6 surface- 
to-air missiles.“* Those three missiles are radar-guided weapon systems 
that lock their radars on targeted aircraft. While older systems, they had 
high ceilings. The SA-6 medium level missile system could be guided by 
radar from the ground onto aircraft engaged in evasive manoeuvres and 
had brought down a US Air Force F-16 in Bosnia in 1995.* 

Yugoslavia also had 1,850 anti-aircraft artillery pieces and 240 war- 
planes, including fifteen Soviet MiG-29 and sixty MiG-21 fighter inter- 
ceptors.** Those threats changed everything for the pilots, including their 
relationships with the ground crew. Bravado and jocular humor in the 
hangars and on the flight lines went by the wayside. Cpl. Savoie recalled: 


I mean for them [the pilots], all of a sudden this is real, eh? It 
wasn't just strutting around wearing the G-suits anymore. 
It was actually going for real. I mean they would get into 
their planes and the technicians would have to be careful 
how they spoke to the pilots. I mean, normally, you know 
the pilots a little bit. The pilots are so good. Were only tech- 
nicians, right? In Aviano, we had to be careful with them. 
They were over flying Bosnia, right? Doing air patrols. The 
pilots came back pretty white, scary, not the same thing 
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doing training and actually, “Oh, wow. I’ve got a SAM site 
pointing at me.” 


Back in Ottawa, the House of Commons began sitting on Monday 
September 21, carrying through with sessions on September 22, 24, 25, 
28, 29, 30, and October 1, 2, 5, and 6. During those sessions, nothing 
was said about the air force operations in Aviano, where the CF-18 pilots 
and ground crews were getting ready for all-out war. On September 27, 
National Defence Headquarters gave Task Force Aviano clearance to use 
a 2,000-pound smart bomb in an air campaign in Kosovo.** The training 
and certification of load crews would begin with the bombs’ arrival in 
Aviano.“ Maj. Stéphane Hébert was deputy weapons and tactics officer 
for Bagotville’s 433 Squadron in Aviano as the situation in Kosovo deteri- 
orated in October. During the three months Hébert was there, the situa- 
tion was “fluid,” in the words of SACEUR (Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe) US Gen. Wesley Clark, with some NATO countries repatriating 
their planes and pilots.® Hébert described what “fluid” meant for him 
personally: 


I spent about four months there pre-war. I was there in Oc- 
tober for the first time until just before Christmas. Then I 
was home for three weeks and then I was there until just 
before the war started on Easter weekend. I got home prob- 
ably around March 15 or so. I had gone to Montreal where 
my family is. On Easter Sunday, I got a phone call at about 7 
o'clock saying to jump on the next plane. I took a Dash-8 to 
Bagotville and the next morning I was flying out of Bagot- 
ville on a Challenger with six pilots aboard." 


During that period Hébert was prepared to fly his CF-18 into battle several 
times before Christmas 1998. Meanwhile, the problems in the Yugoslav 
province of Kosovo had been roiling following violent clashes between 
Serbian soldiers and the guerilla Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA), which 
had emerged in 1997. The KLA had assassinated Serbian officials, police 
officers, and Albanian collaborators with the Yugoslav regime in Belgrade, 
which wanted to crush it. In September of that year, the Contact Group of 
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six nations—the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, that had first come together years earlier over Bosnia— 
issued an appeal for negotiations to end the escalating conflict. Their pro- 
posals and a proposed observer mission by the Organization for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE) were rejected, because Belgrade 
deemed Kosovo an “internal affair.” 

After an arms embargo and a round of UN sanctions imposed by the 
UN Security Council against the Yugoslav regime in March 1998, NATO 
increased its presence in Macedonia and Albania in June 1998 and threat- 
ened air strikes. Amid a humanitarian crisis, with 200,000 displaced eth- 
nic Albanians by September, NATO enacted Resolution 1199, an activa- 
tion warning of an air campaign on September 23. That was followed by 
an October 12 ultimatum for a withdrawal of some Serb forces and the 
establishment of an OSCE 2,000-personnel verification mission. Despite 
mild success, sporadic fighting between Yugoslav forces, paramilitary 
forces, and police against the KLA led to a complete ceasefire breakdown 
by Christmas.” 

During that time, Bagotville pilot Maj. Alain Pelletier said the pilots 
were on a readiness roller coaster. 


We experienced two ramp-ups during the times that we 
were there. The first ramp up was in October, end of Octo- 
ber. When I was there for my first tour in theatre, activities 
started increasing and then the diplomatic activities had a 
positive ending. We didn’t have to use force to actually get 
to the means and we were able to get the diplomatic staff in 
with the Serbs and to actually calm things down.™ 


But it was between January and March 1999, when the Canadians moved 
from preparing for a potential war to a war footing, that they began to feel 
real pressure. From the day the first Canadian aircrews arrived in June 
1998, security at the American base was tight. Cpl. Savoie remembers how 
daunting the American military was. 


It was kind of funny leaving base, going downtown, going 
to a restaurant and coming back in wee hours of the morn- 
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ing. Here is this Hummer with a big 50-calibre machine 
gun pointing at you as you come in. You showed your ID 
card and they would say: “Yes. OK. Y’all come on in.” This 
50-calibre machine gun would follow you in. Then it would 
point back at the next vehicle. And behind that gun is this 
tiny little girl, you know, this very same girl we had a drink 
with the night before. If the guy says “no” and you floored 
it, she’d shoot you down." 


The ground crews that arrived in Aviano in early January 1999 to perform 
routine maintenance on the CF-18s’ complex electronics, avionics, and 
weapons systems had a typical day’s work. The CF-18s flew from four to six 
missions a day, which required their shift to begin around 6:30 a.m., with 
a shift change around 4:00 p.m. A maintenance supervisor with the rank 
of sergeant typically supervised a team of eighteen first-line technicians. 
Eight of those would be armament specialists responsible for loading the 
aircraft with missiles and bombs as required and preparing them for their 
missions. The remaining ten were responsible for fuelling the aircraft, 
start procedures, and conducting basic inspection and maintenance of 
the aircrafts’ electronic and mechanical systems, including radios, radars, 
and hydraulics systems. Second-line maintenance saw two technicians 
conducting X-ray testing of the aircraft to ensure they were structurally 
sound.* That daily routine lasted until the Rambouillet negotiations on 
the legal status of Kosovo began on 6 February 1999. Pilots moved from 
flying four to six missions a day to eight to ten missions. Major Pelletier 
explained: 


When we started seeing more activities again at the diplo- 
matic level, we, as a coalition, once again started exercising 
a little bit more. We were doing packages, a series of air- 
planes that took off and went flying as a group, as a wave. 
We exercised pretty much the routine in the event of hos- 
tilities, except we were doing it over Bosnia as a rehearsal. 
So, this is the kind of activities that we ended up doing in 
preparation for the hostilities.” 
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The more the jets flew, the greater the workload became for the ground 
crews. They began working twelve-hour shifts, seven days a week, with 
no increase in personnel to accommodate the increased workloads. As 
February 1999 worked its way into March, talks with the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia (FRY) broke down completely. That could not have come at 
a worse time for the Canadians in Aviano. There were plans afoot to move 
all of NATO’s air operations out of Aviano for a period for runway main- 
tenance. The Canadians also were just conducting a wholesale change of 
personnel from 3 Wing Bagotville to 4 Wing personnel from Cold Lake.** 
As with just about everything in the military, a mountain of paperwork 
was also building. As a rotation such as 3 Wing’s ends, the Forces normally 
conduct a board of inquiry that measures and investigates all aspects of its 
operations, including documentation of the force’s status, bookkeeping, 
supplies, and money accounts. The annual reporting season for personnel 
evaluations was also just ending. But that was only part of the complicated 
events that were developing. The rotation of 120 personnel from 4 Wing 
to replace those from 3 Wing was to take place in what would become the 
first week of the bombing campaign. 
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I Cringed Every Time It Rained 


A group of about eight aviation technicians from CFB Cold Lake was in 
Leeuwarden, Netherlands, when the Kosovo bombing campaign began on 
March 24. They served as part of 441 Squadron’s Capt. Kirk Soroka’s plan- 
ning group for Exercise Brilliant Foil.’ After the Canadians pulled out of 
the exercise, that group was left in limbo while the job of transferring the 
flying missions from Bagotville pilots to Cold Lake pilots was complete. 
While they awaited orders, defence minister Art Eggleton announced on 
March 30 that Canada was committing six more CF-18s to the NATO 
bombing campaign. One of those technicians, “Cookie,” said they were 
finally told late in the first week of April to travel to Aviano because they 
were running out of ground crew to service the increased number of jets.’ 
The problem was, the military had no plan to get them to Aviano. Each 
had to find his or her own way. “Cookie” and a master corporal made 
their way to Amsterdam, where they tried to catch a commercial flight to 
Aviano. They ran straight into a tangle of red tape at the airport. 


They weren't going to let us go because you couldn’t go any- 
where in Europe unless you had a return ticket. We weren't 
getting a return ticket. After some discussions with the air- 
port people, one of them realized that we were Canadian 
service members heading for Aviano so they finally cleared 
us and let us leave the country and go to Italy.’ 
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In what would become a routine occurrence in the weeks to come, 
“Cookie” produced a Canadian government credit card issued to squad- 
ron members to pay for the two one-way seats. The ticket agent told the 
pair that they were flying business coach, but it never occurred to the tech- 
nicians, used to travelling on service flights, what that meant. They soon 
found out: “We went to war first class.” 

Within days of their arrival in Aviano, the Cold Lake pilots began 
integrating into the NATO bombing packages while the Bagotville pilots 
gradually returned home, although some of them and their ground crew 
remained working with the Cold Lake crews. Capt. Mike Barker was a 
maintenance officer with Cold Lake’s 441 Squadron when he arrived in 
Aviano on March 21. He later recalled that some of the transitions did not 
always go smoothly: 


When it started, I was not officially part of the team be- 
cause I was the guy who was coming in to take over and 
pretty quickly they [the Bagotville commanders] froze the 
existing chain of command. They said: “OK, the people that 
are here, they're the guys in charge. You guys from Cold 
Lake help out wherever you can but stay out of the way.” So 
that was frustrating because we were coming in full energy 
ready to go save the world, ready to do everything right be- 
cause, of course, the guys from Bagotville had been doing 
everything wrong. To be put on the sidelines to watch, that 
was very frustrating and there was tension between some of 
the different groups on that kind of thing. 


Alongside problems of command, the ground crews laboured on twelve- 
hour shifts night and day seven days a week, keeping the CF-18s ready 
for war in appalling working conditions. When the bombing campaign 
began in March, a typical workday for most began at least an hour before 
their shift with a drive to the Aviano air base from Piancavallo, northwest 
of Aviano in the southern ranges of the Eastern Alps. The Canadians had 
moved into a four-star hotel, condos, and two-bedroom ski chalets at the 
picturesque Piancavallo ski resort in September 1998 to accommodate 
construction at the Aviano air base. 
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3.1. A hotel located on the Via Barcis at Piancavallo, Italy, which accommodated Canadian 
air crew and pilots. Photo courtesy of Travis Brassington. 


Piancavallo is renowned for its vistas that stretch from the craggy 
peaks of the Alps on the Slovenian border to the Adriatic Sea. It is also 
famous for its aprés-ski restaurants, discos, cafés, and, to a lesser extent, 
the hordes of bats that flit through the night air as revellers make their 
way to the resort’s nightclubs. Although their accommodations sounded 
glamorous, they were little more than a place for the Canadians to sleep. A 
Cold Lake’s sergeant explained: 


The plan was to put up everybody in that big hotel we were 
in. That was the easiest way. You have to remember a four- 
star hotel in Europe is not up to the standard of a four-star 
hotel in America or Canada. Like in Europe, a four-star ho- 
tel is when you've got your shower and your toilet in your 
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A 416 Squadron’s sergeant said that, four-star hotel or not, he was not im- 
pressed. “I can remember the European standard hotel rooms are nothing 
like the North American standard hotel rooms we were staying in. I’ve 


room. If you’ve ever lived in Europe, you know that from 
the end of March they've got the heat off no matter how cold 
it is. Some people wouldn't have heat in their condo but we 
tried to take care of that. The hotel owner tried to get the 
heat back on but some people had it pretty bad. There was 
another hotel, they had carpet that was mouldy, so that was 
a problem. But it was not as bad as the guys in Bosnia. Those 
guys would have been laughing at the accommodation we 
were in. See, I served on a ship for four years, like when 
you sleep about fifty-four guys in a room. I can’t complain 
about the hotel, and I was lucky because I was given one of 
the staff rooms. It was not, let’s say, as nicely furnished as 
the rest of them, but it was a lot bigger so I had a table. My 
brother he would call and laugh at me that I’m on the wine 
and cheese tour.‘ 


been in military barracks better than some of those hotels.”” 


The air force crews travelled back and forth from the hotels in rented 
cars and nine-passenger buses. To a man and woman, they remember the 
drives as excruciating thirty-five-minute ordeals at the beginning of their 
workday and hour-long ordeals at the end. The base of the Piancavallo ski 
resort is on a plateau on the edge of the Italian Alps, some 1,300 metres 
above sea level. That elevation required drivers to follow a twisting turning 
series of switchbacks that snaked up the steep hills leading to the resort. 


Capt. Barker, one of the first to make the trip, recalled: 
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When we first got there, it snowed and rained and there was 
thunder and lighting and, of course, there were sheep on 
the road, rally cars and bicycles. They had rally races on the 
weekend. I’m surprised we survived. It actually wore us out 
more than anything because you had to go up the mountain 
every day and down the mountain every day on switchback 
roads. I actually had people sit beside me and get sick, pull 
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off their T-shirt and get sick because of doing this, swinging 
back and forth on these hills.* 


On top of that, the aircrews had to find time to eat and sleep. Barker re- 
called the daily routine: 


It was a crazy, crazy drive. I remember the first time we 
drove up thinking: “Are they kidding? Are we lost?” And 
were still going up this crazy hill. It was dark at the time 
so we had no idea how far we’d gone, anything like that. 
So your twelve-hour workday rapidly expanded to a four- 
teen-hour day minimum, you know, generally kind of fif- 
teen hours, at least. If you wanted to fit in eight hours of 
sleep, that’s your day.’ 


A 416 Squadron weapons loader said that they worked twelve-hour shifts 
in name only. “Twelve hours, that’s what your shift is called. But by the 
time you do hand over or debriefs, there’s lots of times when you're there 
and you're in the middle of a job and youre not going to drop it to another 
crew. It’s a lot easier to finish it yourself, so you can be there for fourteen 
or fifteen hours just for the sake of getting something done.” 

Yet it wasn’t so much the pace of the work that wore on them: it was 
that the work never, ever, ended. 


Actually, it’s the pace of work that armourers enjoy. We 
were always loading. We like that. It’s just, it starts to wear 
on you. Your shift at work is twelve hours, but when you're 
talking the driving and all the rest of it, you're actually up 
for more like eighteen hours. There wasn’t a whole lot of 
downtime for sleep and recuperating after the harrowing 
drive up and down the mountain.” 


The hardships caused by travelling back and forth from Piancavallo 
to Aviano were resolved about four weeks before the war ended. The 
Canadians were moved back to the American base after 2.5-metre-wide 
modular buildings were set up for them near a runway. 
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3.2 Modular trailer accommodations at Camp Canada or “Tin City” air crew moved to 


in the last days of the bombing campaign. Photo courtesy of Travis Brassington. 


Even though the spring weather got progressively hotter and the run- 
way location was insufferably noisy, making sleep difficult, most saw it as 
the lesser of two evils. The logistics non-commissioned officer “Cookie” 
recalled that when the portable trailers arrived, air crewmen and women 
were desperate to get into them, and it wasn’t for security reasons. “People 
were begging to go into those eight-foot trailers because they were so sick 
and tired of going up and down that mountain.” 

During the trip from Piancavallo to Aviano, the Canadians routinely 
had to drive past thousands of chanting placard-waving Serb supporters 
gathered at the gates to vent their rage at the NATO bombing campaign. 
One protestor working from a tent erected a white cross every single day of 
the campaign. Death threats were painted on garbage cans and stop signs. 

On one weekend, 20,000 people gathered outside the gates to protest 
the war. The Canadians’ security precautions were heightened. No pro- 
testers were going to get past the heavily armed American guards, but 
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3.3. Protests against the North Atlantic Treaty Organization bombing campaign 
Operation Allied Force took place daily outside the entrance to the American 31st 


Fighter Wing at Aviano Air Base, Italy. Photo courtesy of the Department of National 
Defence. 


it was outside the gates where the Canadians were most vulnerable. A 
master corporal recalled a potential terrorist threat, not at Aviano but in 
Piancavallo, where they were staying: 


Our only real threat that we had was a terrorist threat and 
we knew that it was there. A lot of people say that living 
up in Piancavallo, which was where we originally stayed in 
the ski hills, was a good thing. In my eyes it was a very bad 
thing. We were only lucky, in my mind, that we didn’t lose 
somebody to a terrorist act. We drove up the mountain at 
night time. We saw cars. Every day in the same spot there 
was a guy on a cell phone sitting in his car. Every day we saw 
the same guy, same car. The threat was there.” 
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A sergeant was aware of potential threats, but he didn’t give them much 
thought. “I knew I was going to be pretty safe. We were in Aviano. There 
was a little bit of terrorist threat every now and again—watch for this, 
watch for that—but I wasn’t that worried being in Italy.” If there was a 
terrorist or Serb threat to the Canadians, it was minor at best, explained 
retired Brig. Gen. James Cox, who was posted to the intelligence staff 
of the Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) in Mons, 
Belgium, during the war. 


In my job in SHAPE, I had never heard a threat against Ca- 
nadians per se, but we had intelligence and we often acted 
on it in terms of the force protection of guerrilla or terror- 
ist—call them what you will—threats against installations 
of the coalition and even at SHAPE. In Mons, there were a 
few times that we closed up the base and closed all the stores 
and the shopping centre for a day or two because there was 
a perceived threat for a period of time against the base. It 
was always particularly against Americans, because Amer- 
icans were the ones who were running the show. The threat 
against everybody else would have been incidental. I can’t 
recall anything ever that said there was a threat against Ca- 
nadians, but a threat against an installation and the Aviano 
air base was an obvious thing. I mean if you're at war you 
can anticipate that the enemy’s going to try and get at your 
base and anybody on the base will be at risk." 


Still, as an added precaution, the Canadian aircrew were ordered to wear 
civilian clothing when travelling to and from Piancavallo to decrease their 
visibility and potential exposure to harm. Some thought that security pre- 
caution was silly. Explained one ground crew member: “The same five 
people would be in the same cars every day. They told us to change the 
route because there was two ways to get to the base from where we were. 
Anybody who went up there on a daily basis saw the same vehicles, saw the 
same people taking basically the same routes.”'° 

A weapons loading supervisor with CFB Cold Lake’s 416 Tactical 
Fighter Squadron seconded to 441 for Operation Echo. He was given 
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orders to report for duty in Italy on March 27 the day the US Stealth 
fighter was shot down. In Aviano, he worked in the squadron operations 
centre and saw the transition from Bagotville to Cold Lake personnel as 
the bombing campaign kicked into high gear. His job on the midnight to 
noon shift was to make sure the weapons technicians knew what weapons 
to assemble and where to deliver them. He also had to ensure that those 
on the flight line knew what weapons were to be put on which aircraft and 
what the weapons configuration of each CF-18 was. He remembered that 
the transition to the bombing campaign workload shocked the Bagotville 
crews, but by the time most of the Cold Lake crews began arriving they 
had a better idea of what they were getting into. Still, the workload aston- 
ished them. He explained: 


There is no need to train to that level, twenty-four-hour op- 
erations. On the weapons side, we train for timings where 
we have to do each job in a certain amount of time and we 
train to meet that time. The weapons build-up people are 
a little bit different. When we load the plane, we’re under 
time constraints. We trained for that kind of stuff, but we 
hadn’t actually seen it before. Some guys trained for twenty 
years before they went. It was just the intensity of what we 
were doing there. It was a little bit higher than we thought 
it would be.” 


Master Cpl. Edelman, with 441 Tactical Fighter Squadron, was a thirty- 
three-year-old load crew chief supervising a team of bomb loaders in 
Aviano. Edelman thinks the most physically demanding part of the crew’s 
job was reconfiguring the CF-18s to drop unguided munitions, or dumb 
bombs, when cloud cover prohibited the use of smart bombs. In order to 
reconfigure the jets that way, the crews had to install vertical ejection racks 
on the CF-18s’ wing pylons. The racks allowed the crews to load two dumb 
bombs on the pylon instead of one smart bomb. What made the job so 
demanding was the physical exertion and frequency. Edelman explained: 


It’s all manhandling. Youre not doing this with an MJ1, your 
bomb loader, you're doing it by hand.'* We would download 
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3.4. A Canadian Air Force bomb loader inspects two Mark 82 500-pound General 
Purpose Bombs, so-called “Dumb Bombs” which are not laser-guided. Photo courtesy 


of the Department of National Defence. 


one type of weapon, put up the vertical ejection racks, man- 
handling them, lock them into place and then reload the air- 
craft. There was one day that I remember we reconfigured 
four times. Considering we were working twelve-hours-on 
and twelve-hours-off, you really had a lot of configurations 
that happened over that twelve-hour period.” 


The Canadians’ work routine carried on seven days a week, often without 
a day off, for more than forty days. “Cookie” thought the ground crews 
were not burned out so much as becoming impossibly tired. 


We got tired because you'd get up—I'd get up at 9:00 o'clock 


at night—and have a coffee. I'd prepare to go into work with 
a shave and a shower and everything else. We'd go down the 
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mountain. By 10 o'clock at night youre saying good morn- 
ing to people. I'd debrief with the other warrant officer till 
12 p.m., he’d go up the hill then he’d come down the next 
morning at about 11 a.m. Quite often our debriefs went to 1 
p.m. and then we’d have to get something to eat. Then we'd 
try to get to sleep at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. It was almost 
impossible. In the first forty-three days, we had one day off, 
but that didn’t do you a helluva lot of good. You couldn't go 
anywhere in one day.” 


One of the hardest lessons the ground crews learned was that after years 
of cutbacks to the Forces’ budgets, the inability to recruit younger workers 
into their ranks exacted a physical toll on the Canadian servicemen and 
women in Aviano. Loading bombs and other weapons onto airplanes is 
hard, heavy work. Although they have machines to help them, they were 
still dealing with 500- and 2,000-pound bombs. Most of the older corpor- 
als who would have been promoted to a supervisory position in years gone 
by were frozen in their line jobs doing physical work. As one aviation tech- 
nician who supervised a crew of fifty-five explained: “If you look in the 
hangar you finally see some privates now that are in the eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-two-year range. In ’99, in Aviano, we had no privates. Everybody 
was at minimum rank of corporal.” 
One sergent explained why that was a problem: 


The armament world is a young man’s world because you 
move things. You lift things, you push things. That’s why, 
by trade, armourers have always been bigger and stronger. 
In Aviano, most of us were, the average, I think, about thir- 
ty-five years old and a lot of people were getting hurt. Old 
guys, like me, we had bad backs or bad knees. So, we went 
over there and we worked twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week for a while. Then we switched to six days a week. But 
old injuries will flare up, especially on the loaders. I think 
that was one of the main problems. We were older people. 
We were too old to do our work.” 
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Many of the weapons loaders ended up being medical evacuees sent back 
to Canada with knee, shoulder, and back problems. Among them was a 
corporal, who understood that the military was egalitarian. She was out 
in the cold and rain in Aviano with the men, putting in up to fourteen 
hours on the night shift in the dark and in the rain. She was just doing her 
job as part of a team until she was returned to Canada at the end of April 
with a herniated disc in her back.” The ground crews agreed that they had 
never worked so hard and that they had never been as close as a team as 
during their experience in Aviano. One 416 sergent explained. “As a result 
of ten or fifteen years as a weapons loader, they'd all do the same thing. 
The weapons people, we work together as a group. It’s just our nature and 
Pm sure that most of them, most of the old armoured people would say 
they don’t regret being an armourer, bad backs, knees and all.””* 

The spring weather brought a relief from some of the winter cold, at 
least, but it also created another problem: heat. Although the hottest Ital- 
ian weather is in July and August, it was still hot enough at 40 degrees Cel- 
sius by the end of May and early June that the wheels of the 23,832-pound 
CF-18s routinely sank right into the asphalt sitting on the tarmac at Avia- 
no.” A technician explained: 


There were a couple areas that they just built for us, eh, 
like elephant ears we call them. They were just round cir- 
cles, enough for three jets. They’d start to melt into it. That 
would make extra work because we could turn them real 
tight to park them, get them in there, and you'd just tear it 
up. Itd be like an old piece of driveway that’s not finished, 
just rock and no asphalt. You'd have to sweep it out of the 
way because now it can go up the engines.” 


The second problem the heat caused was with the CF-18s’ sensitive elec- 
tronic equipment. The CF-18s were not designed to sit idle in the heat, 
but that was precisely what they had to do in Aviano because of the tight 
windows for takeoff times to rendezvous with the refuelling tankers and 
then join the strike packages. Edelman explained the problem and what 
that meant for the ground crews. “The avionics system wasn’t prepared to 
be sitting for long without getting cooling air through it. Honestly, apart 
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from the armourers, like the loaders and the bomb dump guys, the avi- 
onics guys probably worked the next hardest, continuously changing out 
boxes because they were overheated.””” 

That was on the outside. On the inside, the second-line maintenance 
technicians were coping with heat problems of an entirely different nature. 
The electronic testing equipment they used generated a lot of heat on its 
own. One sergent elaborated: 


When you touch your TV, you feel how warm it is. Your 
TV, your stereo, all that kind of stuff generates heat. Heat is 
the worst enemy of electronic equipment. We had problems 
finding air-conditioning to bring the heat to a normal level. 
Like the tire bays, we didn’t get the tire stuff until pretty 
much the end of the war.” 


The Canadians’ lack of equipment was an ongoing story. Despite the de- 
fence minister’s calm assurances in the House that the aircrew in Aviano 
were well equipped, that was anything but the case. Much of their equip- 
ment was borrowed on the fly from the Americans. The maintenance and 
bomb loading crews said it was humiliating, always going to the Americans 
with cap in hand. The biggest embarrassment was that they had to borrow 
the Americans’ MJ loaders, forklift-like tractors that lift bombs for loading 
onto the CF-18s. They also had to use the Americans’ testing equipment. 
One sergent of 1 Air Maintenance Squadron from Cold Lake, said: “The 
lack of equipment we went in with was embarrassing.””’ 

On 17 April 1999, Defence Minister Art Eggleton announced in Ot- 
tawa that Canada was increasing its commitment of CF-18s in Aviano by 
six, bringing the total number to eighteen. However, the ground crew in 
Aviano didn’t know what to do with them. 441 Squadron’s Capt. Barker, 
who managed a midnight-to-noon shift of eighty aircraft technicians, not- 
ed the problems the additional six jets created. 


When they sent the last six, everybody in Aviano is going: 
“Huh? What are we doing?” We never ended up truly us- 
ing those six jets. We weren't sure where we were going to 
park them. We were looking at all kinds of things like roll- 
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ing out runway mats and stuff and it seemed like the com- 
mander was then trying to find a role for them because we 
had them, so let’s send them into the fight. But they weren't 
fully equipped. They didn’t have the targeting pods so they 
couldn't do smart bombing. All they could do was combat 
air patrol missions, which, if we wanted to truly integrate 
them into the operation, we couldn't. 

The way they were configured for air-to-air missions 
was very different than the way they’re configured for air- 
to-ground. Air-to-ground, generally all we had to do was 
put the bombs on, take the bombs off, put the bombs on. 
But with the air-to-air role, there’s all different kinds of py- 
lons and monitors and stuff that all needed to be tested with 
an associated workload, so we had two sets of jets. We had 
one set for the bombers and one set for the air-to-air. The 
air-to-air were parked on the other side of the airfield with 
all the related problems of commuting and back and forth.” 


Barker, however, identified one bright spot in having six extra warplanes 
on the tarmac. The $35-million jets could be cannibalized for parts. “They 
turned into a ready parts bin because we had far more airplanes than we 
needed for the operation. I think we almost always did have one airplane 
on the ground as a parts bin. Wed pull whatever we needed off that.”®! 
When the necessary replacement parts eventually arrived in Aviano on a 
Hercules transport plane, Barker said the aircrews would then rebuild the 
cannibalized aircraft, only to cannibalize it again when something else 
went wrong. “So, having all those extra jets did help us, which was good, 
because our supply line back to Canada was pretty long.”*” 

Some Canadians toiled in and around a series of cement bomb-proof 
aircraft shelters positioned on either side of a semi-circular loop. Located 
on the south side of the Aviano airport, the shelters had a rounded half- 
moon roof and a floor space the size of a small outdoor hockey rink. A 
shelter generally housed one CF-18, but two could fit in with delicate ma- 
noeuvring. With such limited space, however, the ground crews responsi- 
ble for aircraft inspections between flights mostly had to work outdoors, 
all too often in the rain. 
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3.5. A CF-18 emerges from a half-moon shaped hardened shelter at the Aviano Air 


Base, Italy. Photo courtesy of the Department of National Defence. 


Canadian soldiers fighting in Italy during the Second World War 
learned all about the rain that drenched them, turned streams into angry 
torrents that washed away Bailey bridges, and transformed slit trenches 
into cold, miserable mud holes.” Four decades later, everyone who worked 
on CF-18s in Aviano remembered the rain. Master Cpl. Edelman was one 
of them. 


We really weren't prepared for the climate and environment 
that we would be working in. I never saw so much rain in 
my entire life, that place. I lived in a big swimming pool. It 
rained from the moment we got in to the moment we left, so 
we were soaked. We were soaked right through. The saving 
grace is that was it was warm. There were cold times but, 
had it been raining and cold all the time, then we would 
have been in a world of hurt. I think from the armament 
perspective, one of the saving graces in all of this is that 
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3.6. Canadian armorers working in pouring rain carry an AIM9MB8/9 Sidewinder 
Missile that locks onto and tracks Infrared energy emitted by an enemy aircraft. 
Photo courtesy of the Department of National Defence. 


youre sitting there and you know that you've got a job. This 
is the one time in your life that you have the opportunity to 
make a difference. So, from our perspective it kept us go- 
ing. If you had too much time on your hands then you'd sit 
around and you worry about how cold you are or how wet 
you are, or whether your clothes are nice or not.” 


A sergeant who spent most of his time indoors, said his heart bled for the 
crews working outside in the rain: 
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When I was a master corporal, I loaded with them so I knew 
every loader that was there. A lot of them were my friends. 
I knew what they were going through, although not to that 
level. Fortunately for me I was in a building most of the 
time and I stayed dry most of the time. I cringed every time 
it rained.” 


Bob Bergen 


Edelman noted that the Canadians weren't prepared for the climate. The 
publicly released after-action report on Kosovo by the Canadian Forces 
ignored the clothing issues, but the standard-issue boots were totally 
inadequate for the Aviano weather. Their misery nearly repeated the ex- 
perience of the First World War, when Canadian soldiers found out that 
their boots could not handle the mud of an English winter and there was 
no chance to either dry them or waterproof them.** While the Canadian 
boots held together in 1999, that wasn't the problem. 


The biggest problem we had was that our boots were not 
made for that kind of weather. What we had was Canadi- 
an-standard safety boots. They were very thick and insu- 
lated. They were made to work like in November, Decem- 
ber, for outside in Canada, not in Aviano. I suffered from 
what they called Aviano rot, my feet both covered in blisters 
because you were working for twelve hours, without you 
know, without removing your boots.” 


One technician recalled: “I remember that people were having a lot of 
problems with their feet over there with the poor boots. You got to re- 
member that the focus over there was getting weapons on targets so for 
the ground crew, a lot of our annoyances they'd sort of just say: “That’s 
OK. They can live with that.” While war is hell and asking the troops to 
live with an inconvenience like sore feet makes sense to some, it damaged 
morale. Capt. Barker recalled: 


I can sit back and see the other things that had to get done 
like, “Hey, make sure we don’t run out of bombs before the 
war ends.” Some pretty important things were occupying 
people’s attentions. But it was a significant morale issue for 
the guys on the line. They saw it as just their needs not being 
looked after. All they wanted was a decent pair of boots to 
do their work with. 

Everyone seemed to agree that the solution to the prob- 
lem was a steel-toed, steel-shanked hot weather boot that 
the Americans were selling over the counter at their Base 
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A solution finally came in early June, just days before the air war end- 
ed on June 10. “I can’t remember how much it was, but they just went to 
the American base exchange and bought everybody a pair of boots. They 
asked you your size and went over there and bought them. 

Whether cold and wet, or hot and wet, exhausted and often injured to 
varying degrees, ground crew personnel said that seeing bits and pieces of 
the situation in Kosovo on television and talking to the pilots helped keep 


Exchange. They were canvas-sided like the Canadian mili- 
tary’s desert boots, but they had steel toes which are one of 
the fundamental safety requirements for working around 
airplanes. Everybody agreed that, yeah, these boots were an 
important thing to get but nobody wanted to pay for them. 
So it went up and down and around and through and ev- 
erybody who came, every general who came, I said: “Hey, 
Sir. You know, things are going good over here, but what we 
would really like is boots.” 
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them motivated. 


Capt. Barker explained that talking to the pilots also helped boost morale: 
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We had CNN playing every night, all the time, you know, 
‘cause there’s some military things the military is not go- 
ing to tell everybody. But CNN had a bit of an overview, 
so we watched the cars from Kosovo pulling up to the bor- 
der—moving out of the trouble zones—and they'd get their 
licence plates taken off and their passports taken so they 
couldn’t come back. Now we're thinking: “OK, that’s pretty 
bad.” But the image that got me was the picture of this guy 
pushing his grandmother or mother-in-law or mother in a 
wheelbarrow. She was an old lady—wrinkles, the works— 
being pushed across the border to get away from the trou- 
ble zone. Pm thinking: “Well, you know, maybe were do- 
ing some good here. Maybe were going to stop this kind of 
stuff, so the Canadian people could maybe know that we 
were there for a reason.” I think we helped.” 


Bob Bergen 


Everyone out there was working real hard. People were 
taking a great deal of satisfaction from the job that was 
being done. The pilots would come down and say: “Yeah, 
you know, hey that one went great.” The guys would feel 
good about that. Every once in a while the pilots would be 
able to show their tapes from the FLIR pods to folks and 
say: “Hey. Here’s what I just did. Here’s what you helped 
me do.” Theyd tell them whatever the target was and, you 
know, were doing our bit to end this thing and guys would 
feel good about that. They’d mark the number of success- 
ful bombing missions on the side of the airplanes and get a 
sense of pride out of that.” 


As tough as the work in Aviano was, ground crews also knew that what 
the pilots were going through was equally so. One technician explained: 


Some guys were pretty shaken up. We had to help them out 
of their cockpit. They tape everything. They can see where 
their bombs are going with their pods. I saw one tape—you 
see it’s an air base and you see people. You can actually 
see people running around, then see the bomb drop, a big 
explosion and no more people running around. They just 
weren't used to bombing people.” 


For Edelman, seeing the tapes after the pilots returned made him think 
about soldiers, their roles, and the difference between an infantryman and 
the ground crews servicing CF-18s: 


I have a lot of respect for infantry men and engineers. They 
see the results of the war. We never really saw that. I saw a 
bridge blow up on an odd day. I saw a building blow up, but 
it’s not the same thing. I speak at schools and that on Re- 
membrance Day, and when I talk I don’t know if it will ever 
settle in me that we actually killed people. It’s kind of surre- 
al, like you were there. The jets came back without bombs.* 
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Don't Go to War without It 


The dangers that Canada’s CF-18 pilots faced each time they flew into 
combat began high over the Adriatic Sea about ten or fifteen minutes be- 
fore their final push to targets in Serbia and Kosovo, through a date with 
the “Iron Maiden.” The Iron Maiden was the pilots’ affectionate name for 
the American or French KC-135 air-to-air refuelling tanker the Canadians 
call a strategic tanker.’ To take on a load of jet fuel, the pilots had to ap- 
proach KC-135s from behind with their fueling probe extended toward 
the Iron Maiden’s 8.5-metre boom with a 68-kilogram cast iron basket 
attached to the end of a 2.4-metre rubber hose. 

The pilots had to insert their probe into the basket and then delicately 
manoeuvre their jets so a 90-degree bend occurred in the rubber hose. 
That bend let the fuel flow.’ The task could be jeopardized by jittery or 
uncertain pilots who missed the basket and tipped it into the KC-135's 
slipstream, causing a violent swinging motion that could flail the bas- 
ket into the jets, tearing their skin or shearing off vital sensors. That was 
known as “the kiss of the Iron Maiden.”* Capt. Brett Glaeser recalled his 
first terrifying date with the Iron Maiden the night of his first mission on 
5 April 1999: 


Being a Canadian fighter pilot with 350 hours, I’d never had 
a chance to fuel from one of these things. The brief was like: 
“OK, has anybody here flown on a 135?” I said: “Yeah. I’ve 
never done this before.” The brief from the flight lead was: 
“OK, you know you need to do this, this, and this. These are 
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4.1. A CF-18 refuels mid-flight on a KC-135 during a “date with the Iron Maiden.” 
Photo courtesy of Travis Brassington. 


the cues that you're going to want to look for and this is how 
you're going to want to approach the airplane and get your 
fuel.” Probably five minutes he spent just talking to me. I 
remember I was the last guy in the formation. It was in the 
dark and in the clouds and I had the least amount of gas 
when I arrived on the tanker. If I was unable to get gas then 
I was diverting and I would have been landing somewhere 
in southern Italy where Pd never been before in my life, but 
I got my gas and the airplane didn’t get damaged. Nobody 
got hurt. It was a heck of an experience. I'd never air refu- 
eled on a KC-135 before; I’d never carried a live GBU-12 
before and I'd never been shot at before. These are all things 
that I’ve never done before in my life and I’m doing them all 
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on the same night, but probably 50 per cent of the stress was 
going to that tank.* 


Whether with Glaeser on his first mission or Maj. Alain Pelletier on his 
third tour of duty flying out of Aviano and refuelling on many different 
tanker aircraft, the experience could be harrowing. Pelletier explained: 


There was one night during the actual conflict itself where 
Rambo and I showed up and tanked out on a KC-135, an 
American KC-135, between two cells—two thunderstorm 
cells—that were extending up to about 35,000 feet. So, we 
were between those two cells. Just seeing the lightning com- 
ing from the right or from the left as you’re actually hooked 
up to an aircraft that carries about 135,000 pounds of fuel 
makes you think about what youre doing. It’s like lighting a 
match right next to a fuel cell or fuel tank.’ 


Just as Pelletier remembered almost every detail from the night of his first 
combat mission on March 24, pilots like Glaeser vividly remember what 
was going through their minds: 


Really, like I had no real fear for my safety, for my life or 
being shot down. My biggest fear was: “OK, did I pay atten- 
tion enough in my training, you know, and whether or not 
I could actually pull it all together and make it happen. If 
not, then really it’s life or death so it was like, OK, I need to 
be on my game tonight.” 


Glaeser’s first mission was a Battlefield Air Interdiction (BAI), or bomb- 
ing mission attacking army barracks, in the town of Prizren, barely into 
Serbia about twenty miles north of Kosovo's southern border. 


We got gas and waited for the whole strike package, the 


whole mission that was going into theatre to push into 
country. We crossed the border and we were in bad guy 
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land, as we call it, for probably no more than five minutes. 
We dropped our weapons, turned around, came home.’ 


By the time one Bagotville pilot of 425 Tactical Fighter Squadron arrived 
in Aviano on 1 May 1999, Canada’s air-to-air refuelling limitations were 
beginning to fully manifest themselves. He had been in Aviano for three 
months in 1998, but he wasn’t in Aviano for the first night of bombing 
on March 24, because his pregnant wife was due to deliver a baby. When 
he flew off to war, he left his wife and newborn in the care of both sets of 
grandparents. He was sent over with seven other pilots flying an eight- 
pack of CF-18s to replace those that had reached their serviceable limit 
in Aviano. Unfortunately, the Americans’ KC-135s were fully committed 
to the war effort and were unavailable to refuel Larouche and his fellow 
pilots mid-ocean. Hence, they had to fly the operationally least preferable 
transatlantic route to Aviano. They hopped to Goose Bay from Bagotville; 
stayed overnight in Goose Bay; met a pre-deployed Hercules refuelling 
plane off Iceland and flew to Germany; stayed overnight in Germany and 
reached Aviano on May 1.° 

On a more optimistic note, the Canadian Forces had obtained pre- 
cision-guided munitions capabilities for the CF-18 after the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War. The Canadian Forces’ after-action report on the Kosovo air cam- 
paign addresses this issue in only the most opaque fashion. The Canadian 
airmen and their support crews had to “adapt to difficult and unfamiliar 
operating environments with equipment that was new, unproven and in- 
completely documented” while maintenance personnel had to cope with 
“new software versions that were introduced without documentation that 
made troubleshooting and fault code analysis difficult.”® To understand 
those cryptic observations, one must consider how the Canadian Forces 
developed precision-guided munitions capabilities for the first time. 

Air forces worldwide began to view precision-guided munitions as the 
way of the future after the 1991 Persian Gulf War. During that war, US 
commanders appeared on television sets around the globe in post-oper- 
ation briefings showing cockpit footage of so-called “smart bombs” guid- 
ed to their targets with pinpoint accuracy. Lt. Col. Don Matthews, who 
commanded the Canadian “Desert Cats” during the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, came within two hours of being the first Canadian pilot to drop 
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precision-guided munitions in February 1991. The American navy had 
supplied Canadians with the bombs, which would have been buddy-lased 
or guided on to their targets by Americans flying A-6E Intruder carri- 
er-based aircraft training their lasers on designated targets. Those bombs 
were never dropped because a ceasefire was agreed to and the war ended.” 

The Canadian air force did not acquire precision-guided munitions 
until six years after that war ended, for several reasons. Most had to do 
with Department of National Defence budget cuts following the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. In 1991, the Mulroney government announced that 
it would close the Canadian air force bases at Lahr and Baden-Soellingen, 
Germany, by 1995 and that the Forces’ overall strength would fall to 76,000 
from 82,000. In years to follow, the finance ministers began plucking the 
low-hanging fruit that was the national defence budget in the name of 
the peace dividend and deficit reduction. Defence spending was slashed 
by 23 per cent to $9 billion in 1998-1999 from $12 billion in 1993-1994. 
When coupled with inflation, the effect was a 30 per cent reduction in real 
terms." With no indication in the 1994 White Paper on Defence as to what 
the budget cuts would mean for the air force operationally in the coming 
years, fighter-related overheads were cut, including annual authorized fly- 
ing rates, the CF-5 fleet was retired, fighter pilot training was modified, 
and operational aircraft were reduced to between forty-eight and sixty 
from seventy-two.” 

The 1994 white paper also indicated that the CF-18s’ multi-purpose 
capabilities would be enhanced with the acquisition of a small number of 
sophisticated precision- guided munitions.'* However, the air force did not 
receive the so-called smart weapons for years. Matthews explained: “The 
peace dividend was going to be pulled out of the military come hell or high 
water. Precision-guided munitions went into a long list of capabilities that 
were shelved.” 

The air force eventually began to receive the long-sought preci- 
sion-guided munitions capability six years after the 1991 Gulf War. It 
began with the delivery of Forward Looking Infrared (FLIR) pods and 
NITE Hawk B laser targeting in 1997.'° FLIR pods enable target identifica- 
tion at night using four-power magnification and heat-sensing equipment. 
NITE Hawk pods enable pilots to home smart bombs onto their targets by 
directing laser energy at them, which the bombs follow.'® Also, six years 
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after the Gulf War, Matthews was back in Canada commanding the mil- 
itary’s Aerospace Engineering Test Establishment. He flew on the final 
missions to clear the NITE Hawk laser designating pod and 2,000-pound 
precision-guided munitions for the CF-18. The work configuring the CF- 
18s’ computers for that capability spoke volumes about the state of the 
Canadian air force. There was a six-year hiatus between the time the Can- 
adians saw that precision-guided munitions were the way of the future 
and their eventual clearance for use. By that time, the CF-18s’ mission 
computers had become the equivalent of computing dinosaurs, like obso- 
lete early 1980s—vintage Commodore 64 computers.” Matthews explained 
the problem: 


The mission computer on the F-18 could barely handle the 
NITE Hawk. I mean it’s sort of like saying you know, “let’s 
buy the best target designating pod on the market.” So, it’s 
like buying the best peripheral for your computer. If you've 
got a Commodore 64, do you think the latest piece of soft- 
ware from IQ is going to work on it? No, so that’s the issue. 
We diddled our software so badly and under-funded our 
software so badly that we really had to tweak it up. By really 
tweaking it, we screwed some things up badly. One of the 
missions I was on, the bomb went Pffft. I don’t need to bore 
you with all the details, but that was indicative of where we 
were as an air force.* 


When Canada acquired the technology, it bought only thirteen FLIR 
pods. Immediately upon acquisition, two were taken out of service to be 
cannibalized for parts, while the remainders were allocated to Canada’s 
two fighter wings for training.” Former 4 Wing Commander Lt. Col. Jim 
Donihee did not have positive memories of the experience. “You basically 
had two wings attempting to shuttle six or eight pods back and forth on a 
recurring basis in order to try and maintain readiness levels. It was almost 
whimsical that it could ever be achieved.”” 

When Canadian CF-18s were committed to the Kosovo air campaign, 
eight pods were committed to Aviano, while three remained in Canada to 
train pilots who replaced the CF-18 pilots in theatre. Canada could only 
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escalate its sortie commitment to twelve CF-18s by borrowing four earli- 
er-generation FLIR pods from the Australian air force.” After Canada had 
increased the number of CF-18s to eighteen, Task Force Aviano never had 
enough pods to equip the last six jets that arrived, rendering them useful 
only for air defence or for missions that did not require smart bombs.” 
Bagotville pilot “Tubs” of 433 Tactical Fighter Squadron described what it 
was like working with a FLIR pod during combat: 


It really depended on the environmental conditions. They 
are very susceptible to humidity, but on a nice dry night you 
can see for fifteen or twenty miles. Generally speaking, you 
had to be inside of ten miles to identify your target area. You 
have to have familiarity with the pod to sometimes inter- 
pret what you're seeing. What youre looking for is heat dif- 
ference, heat differential, and to recognize the pattern. You 
learn what things cool off faster if you're at night and what 
things heat up quicker if you're in the daytime, if it’s sunny, 
if it’s not sunny, if it’s cloudy, what grass looks like, what 
buildings look like, roads, concrete—they all look different 
ona FLIR. I was pretty fortunate. I had a lot of training with 
the pod, but there were some folks that weren’t as comfort- 
able with predicting what things would look like through 
the pod, so certainly that was a shortcoming.” 


Another of the shortcomings with the FLIR pod the Canadians were using 
was its four-power magnification. Of the FLIR pods available to NATO 
militaries, the Canadians had the poor-cousin variant. During the Kosovo 
air war, the Americans used FLIR pods with eight and ten times’ magni- 
fication, with integrated global positioning systems (GPS) that allowed for 
precise bombing through cloud cover.” In the event of cloud cover that 
made it impossible to deliver their bombs, the Canadians simply returned 
home with them. One Bagotville pilot, for example, flew six missions and 
dropped his bombs only once.” 

Instead of the Americans’ GPS, the Canadian FLIR pods were 
equipped with an Instrument Navigation System (INS) that reduced their 
effectiveness. There is always a certain amount of drift in an airplane’s 
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flight path. That drift could put the CF-18s up to two miles off the path the 
pilots intended on their bombing run approach, increasing the workload 
of pilots as they tried to determine where they were and if they were about 
to bomb the right target. A CF-18 pilot explained: 


Before we dropped we had to update that INS to make 
sure our FLIR was looking in the right place. The problem 
is—because of the limitations of the system and the equip- 
ment—the problem now became for the pilot, in addition to 
having reduced magnification, you may not even be point- 
ing at the target. You may be two miles away when you're 
looking at your FLIR. We used to call it blobology. If you 
are pointing at something that’s two miles off the target, 
now you're cueing in terms of what you have as a [differ- 
ent] reference from your visual picture and the one from 
your map. Now it becomes totally skewed, youre not seeing 
what you expected to see. If I was expecting to see a river, a 
bridge, a building target and the FLIR is now pointing two 
miles off, well I’m not going to see a river, a bridge, a build- 
ing target. I’m going to see a field that looks nothing like 
what I’m supposed to be looking at so, that in itself causes 
us some problems. When you look at the Americans, if they 
have a GPS system, they know that their system is good. 
They have much more confidence that when they designate 
a target and when they launch a bomb that it’s going to land 
in the vicinity and not two miles away.” 


“Blobology” was a far cry from Chief of Defence Staff Gen. Maurice Baril’s 
description before the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Defence and Veterans’ Affairs (SCONDVA) on the Canadians’ precision 
bombing capability. More than a month into the war, on 28 April 1999, 
Gen. Baril told SCONDVA: “From very far and very high, our pilots can 
choose which window of this building to drive the bomb into with preci- 
sion-guided ammunition.”” That was not the truth. So, too, with the ord- 
nance or bombs the Canadians were dropping. Deputy Chief of Defence 
Staff Lt. Gen. Ray Henault told an Ottawa press briefing on March 25, the 
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4.2. Lieutenant-Colonel William Allen “Billie” Flynn examines a 500-pound GBU-12 


Paveway II laser-guided bomb during a pre-flight inspection. Photo courtesy of the 
Department of National Defence. 


day after the bombing campaign began, that acquiring the precision-guid- 
ed munitions got Canada “back into the club again.””* 

The standard bomb in Canada’s inventory before the Kosovo air war 
was the Mark 82 500-pound free-fall bomb, so-called iron or “dumb 
bomb,” dropped by the Canadian Desert Cats on the “Highway of Death” 
in the final days of the 1991 Gulf War. One laser-guided technology Can- 
ada acquired after the Gulf War coupled a FLIR pod and Mark 82 bombs 
equipped with MAU-169 Paveway II control units. Those control units 
turned the Mark 82 bombs into GBU-12 bombs able to follow laser light 
beamed at targets by the FLIR pod, making them smart.” 

Canada also acquired a later-generation Paveway III laser-guidance 
technology for the GBU-24, a 2,000-pound bomb. The GBU-24 was pro- 
visionally cleared by the Department of National Defence for use with the 
CF-18 on 15 July 1998.*° The differences between Paveway II and Pave- 
way III determined the technology Canadians used during the Kosovo air 
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campaign. Paveway II technology simply let bombs follow a pilot-aimed 
laser line off the airplane. If the laser beam encounters a cloud, because 
there is no laser energy for the bomb to follow the bomb falls off the laser 
beam and misses its target. That is not necessarily a bad outcome, ex- 
plained Lt. Col. William Flynn, commander of CFB Cold Lake’s 441 Tac- 
tical Fighter Squadron in Aviano, who assumed command of Task Force 
Aviano’s Canadian fighter operations sixteen days into the war. 


At least you know that if you drop in on a certain line, and 
you've figured out where your tack is, and if there is some- 
thing in the way of this bomb when you drop it—if it loses 
laser energy—it’s going to drop short by some distance and 
blow up a couple of trees. You're not going to have the same 
risk of collateral damage as you might have with a bomb 
that you don’t know where it goes once it comes off your 
airplane.” 


Not knowing where a bomb might land was the problem associated with 
the Paveway III technology. The Paveway III had a four-program mode 
capability that let pilots determine how it would fly. When released up to 
ten nautical miles away from its target, the GBU-24 falls off the airplane 
and establishes itself on a pilot-determined mid-altitude cruise profile, for 
example, at about 10,000 feet. The bomb cruises along to a point where 
it opens its “eyes” and looks for laser energy to dive into the target. The 
technology was ideal during Desert Storm when there were no clouds 
over the desert.** If the laser beam runs into clouds, however, the GBU-24 
doesn’t simply fall off the beam like a GB-12; it keeps on flying beyond 
the intended target. The pilot who launched it has no idea where it is go- 
ing.” However, the weather for much of the Kosovo air campaign wasn’t 
comparable to that of the Persian Gulf, where American pilots launched 
their bombs from seven miles away, hitting their targets every time be- 
cause in the desert, nothing was in the way. Flynn explained: 


This was April and May in the Balkans. It was pouring 


rain—horrible weather—and we had to be very careful 
about throwing these bombs away arbitrarily. We also had 
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to deal with the collateral damage issue which is: “You bet- 
ter make sure you know where this bomb is going to go 
and if it doesn’t hit the target, you better have some idea 
of where it might fall.” We didn’t want to accept the risk of 
collateral damage by launching these bombs and having no 
idea where they were going to go. 


The tactical conditions dictated that the only suitable bombs for the 
Canadians were the lighter 500-pound GBU-12 bombs. There was noth- 
ing wrong with them, given appropriate targets. In the most successful 
bombing mission of the early part of the war, four Canadian pilots—Flynn 
among them—dropped six 500-pound bombs each on fifty or sixty Serbian 
army vehicles assembled on a hilltop one Saturday morning. “We dropped 
twenty-four bombs exactly on target. We destroyed the entire assembly 
area and vehicles and, obviously, the Serb army soldiers with our attack.” 

Choosing the right bomb for targets is not up to the pilots. Mission 
planning aids and computer programs match weaponry to targets.*° A 
500-pound bomb is appropriate for a soft-skinned communications tower, 
whereas a 2,000-pound bomb is not. Flynn explained: 


A big bomb isn’t always exactly what you want when you 
drop two bombs at a time. Dropping 2,000 pounds of ord- 
nance every time can be serious overkill. When you talk 
about the lethality of a bomb, it is not linear in the level of de- 
struction from a 500-pound bomb to a 2,000-pound bomb. 
It is exponential. A 500-pound bomb is basically a poof, a 
little flash. A 2,000-pound bomb is incredible destruction. 
You don't always need to be dropping 2,000-pound bombs 
everywhere you go.” 


However, three sets of problems emerged as the result of the Canadians 
only having 500-pound smart bombs in their inventory. The first prob- 
lem was only cryptically hinted at in the publicly releasable declassified 
portions of the secret Operation Echo lessons-learned report. “At times 
during OP ECHO, TFA came close to depleting vital consumables that 
could have significantly limited operations.”** Stated in less bureaucratic 
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language, two weeks into the war the Canadians in Task Force Aviano were 
running out of GBU-12 bombs.” A weapons load standards and training 
officer with 1 Air Maintenance Squadron assigned to 441 Tactical Fighter 
Squadron in Aviano, saw that shortcoming when he arrived in Aviano two 
weeks after the bombing campaign began on March 24. He later recalled: 
“We could still meet mission requirements, but we were using them up 
pretty quick.™ Canadian military personnel are reluctant to give specifics 
about the seriousness of their supply problems, but they were down to one 
day’s supply at least twice.*! 

Brig.-Gen. James Cox was Canada’s Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence posted to NATO’s Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
in Europe (SHAPE), the NATO military headquarters responsible for all 
NATO operations in Europe in Mons, Belgium in July of 1998. He off- 
cially worked for a Dutch Major-General WHO reported to the Chief of 
Staff, a very able German four-star General. However, being Canadian, he 
was the senior “Five Eyes” military intelligence officer in SHAPE, and in 
that role occasionally had direct access to American Gen. Wesley Clark, 
NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander for Europe. He also had British 
and American colonels on his staff, as well. Between the three, they had 
links to their national intelligence organizations and shared intelligence 
products appropriately. Cox recalled the morning when the Canadians 
began running out of the “key consumables”. He was in the room that 
was equipped with video screens for teleconferences between Clark and 
Lt.-Gen. Mike Short, NATO’s air south commander who commanded the 
air war's operations out of Naples, Italy. Cox recalled: 


This one morning, we were there and they were talking 
about the problems of the targeting and clearing the tar- 
gets. It was becoming a problem in the Alliance, and Gen- 
eral Short happened to say, on screen: “and this morning I 
had a problem with, of all people, the Canadians.” So, I sat 
up and I perked up as I heard him say “the Canadians.” He 
said: “Yeah, there was a problem in getting clearance for the 
bombing of targets.” I mean, he just happened to throw in 
the glib phrase of, “and I think it’s a problem with their Par- 
liament.” Now where he heard that from I have no idea, but 
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that’s what he said. General Clark, in exasperation, because 
he was having a hard time on target clearances, he threw 
his pen down on his notepad on the desk and he turned to 
me a couple of tables over and he said: “Could you please 
straighten out your Parliament?” So, I had all sorts of ideas 
in my head, you know, “Jesus, how can I do that?” But, I 
said, “Yes, Sir.” 


Cox left the meeting and began making phone calls. “I got an answer out 
of Aviano that, in fact, the only problem that we were having is that we 
were running out of bombs and needed more. It was a thing I was happy to 
take up and report to Clark to say, “Here’s what really happened. The only 
problem in all this really is we need some more bombs. ”® 

The only ally Canada could turn to in order to obtain more preci- 
sion-guided bombs was the United States. A flurry of diplomatic activity 
occurred between the Canadian embassy in Washington and the Penta- 
gon. On April 8, two weeks after the bombing campaign began, Public 
Works Canada and Government Services Canada in Washington filed 
an “extremely urgent” request for an emergency supply of 100 GBU-12 
laser-guided bombs.** In Ottawa, Brig. Gen. David Jurkowski was back 
on the phone to his Permanent Joint Board of Defence counterpart in the 
Pentagon. “It was very quick to call up the Pentagon and say to my buddy: 
“We need this. Can you help us?’ It happened in a heartbeat. So that’s actu- 
ally a very, very positive capability as well as development.” 

The clearance happened so quickly that the Canadian Forces’ weapons 
technician in Aviano responsible for acquiring the GBU-12 bombs, at a 
cost of $25,000 each from the Americans, had no problem at all. Giving 
added meaning to the expression “Don’t leave home without it,” he pro- 
duced his Canadian government-issued credit card. “I can buy military 
equipment with it. Wherever I need it, I can buy it.” In Canada, that is 
what Gen. Henault told SCONDVA on 28 April 1999 was “the normal re- 
plenishment process.” He did not say what the process was, only that “we 
are replenishing or re-supplying the ammunition stocks as we go along.” 
That explanation did not begin to come close to revealing to parliamentar- 
ians how ill equipped the Canadians were during the bombing campaign 
and how reliant they were on the Americans. 
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The weapons technician said it was easier buying bombs from the 
Americans than it was to get them back to the Canadian storage area at 
the southwest end of the Aviano air base. The American ammunition con- 
trol building, where all ordnance was tracked, was miles from the airfield 
across the main north-south public highway. When the Canadians need- 
ed materiel from the Americans, the east gates of the airfield would be 
opened and Italian civilian police, the carabinieri, would stop vehicular 
traffic so military vehicles could cross the road. The technician explained: 


It was actually quite comical. We had a car come right 
through us, right through the convoy. Like, there was a 
truck and then two trailers and a truck and two trailers 
and the car came right between the two trucks and barely 
missed one of the explosives trailers by about two inches. 
The carabinieri was quite shocked. All he could do, he sort 
of looked at us and shook his head and waved us through. 
It’s pretty funny. It wasn’t at the time, but when you look 
back: “Oh, that was close.” 


Moreover, as the campaign wore on, the quality of the American bomb 
stocks being supplied to the Canadians dropped noticeably. The weapons 
technician described what happened: 


When we first went over there, the first ones were basically 
pristine looking, you know, like they'd never been out of 
the box. But we ran out of what we bought so we had to 
buy more from them and the stuff that they were basically 
pawning off was dregs. The oldest one I saw was made in 
like 1974. It was really old stuff. Some of them, for me to 
get them to work, I had to hit them with a hammer. What 
happens is the little wing hubs that steer the weapon to the 
target, over time sitting in storage, they sort of tighten up 
and the “O” rings would dry up a little bit. To get it to work 
you would have to whack it with a hammer, that’s actually 
in the American technical orders to do that. It’s pretty fun- 
ny actually.” 
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Even more, for the older bombs, the Americans didn’t have documentation 
for the laser-guidance kit codes. A Persian Gulf War veteran, a sergeant, 
found a solution to that problem, burning out specific lines in the older 
laser-guidance binary codes to make them compatible with newer guid- 
ance systems. “In fact, none of the Americans knew how to do that.”™® He 
showed the American military how to reconfigure their own old weapons, 
enabling them to salvage more than 90 per cent of bombs they thought 
were unserviceable, saving them tens of millions of dollars.*' Even so, he 
often felt uncomfortable as a Canadian going to the Americans with his 
cap in hand. 


We'd always have to go to the Americans to get stuff. It was: 
“Yep, we're running out of bombs.” So I felt like an arms 
dealer going to the guys and going: “Hey, what do you got, 
do you have anything left over that we can use?” You know, 
making deals with them, having to use their forklifts be- 
cause we didn’t have any, and then using the diesel forklift 
inside a magazine where all the bombs are stored. Then you 
get fumed out because there were fumes where we should 
have had an electric forklift in there, or something with bet- 
ter air quality. We ended up putting a strain on the Ameri- 
cans by having to use their stuff.” 


He says that making do with few resources is the Canadian way. “You work 
with what you can, and instead of saying, “No, we can’t do it? You make it 
happen. There’s normally always a way to get work done.” Scrounging has 
become the Canadian way of war. 

Shortly after the beginning of May, the Canadian ground crew in Avi- 
ano took to naming themselves the “Balkan Rats,” because it rhymed with 
the Deserts Cats, the nickname for the CF-18 pilots who flew during the 
1991 Gulf War. It also carried a pack-rat connotation well suited to their 
ability to scrounge sufficient equipment to keep the CF-18s in the air.” To 
acknowledge their nickname, the crews painted a “Balkan Rats” emblem 
on the top outboard of each CF-18’s forward-facing fins.°* They also used 
a stencil cut from cardboard to paint a bomb on the CF-18’s forward port 
fuselage after each successful bombing mission. Once, after a pilot had to 
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jettison a hung bomb into the Adriatic due to a malfunction in the charge 
that deploys the bomb from the jet, the ground crew painted a fish on the 
CF-18’s fuselage.” Despite the hardship, they retained a sense of humour. 

At the outset of the air-bombing campaign, SACEUR Gen. Clarkaimed 
to blind the Yugoslav military by crippling their radars and destroying 
their missile launchers and anti-aircraft missile systems, expecting Milos- 
evic would capitulate in short order. On the first night of bombing, NATO 
warplanes hammered airfields, an aircraft repair facility, electronic intelli- 
gence collection and distribution sites, and army headquarters.*° However, 
Milosevic did not capitulate and the bombing campaign became protract- 
ed. Generating enough approved targets beyond the initial planned 100 
became a problem for NATO commanders, not because there were too few 
places to hit but because of the approval process.” Initially, the plan gave 
Clark the power to approve targets. When the campaign began, however, 
Washington and other countries’ governments and their politicians want- 
ed to shape the target approval process." 

Clark held two command functions in Europe. He was NATO’s Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe, responsible for taking command 
from NATO’s North Atlantic Council, and the US Commander in Chief, 
European Command (EUCOM). In EUCOM each target was assessed for 
location, military value, possible casualties, potential for collateral or ac- 
cidental damage beyond the intended target, and what might happen if a 
bomb missed its target. The proper weapon had to be found for each target, 
and once that analysis was done, it was sent off to Washington, where it 
underwent further military review before ending up on US president Bill 
Clinton’s desk for approval.” The US chain of command ran from Clark 
in Mons, to the joint chiefs of staff, to defence secretary William Cohen, 
to Clinton and then back to Clark. Individual countries also had their 
say, frustrating NATO commanders and slowing the bombing campaign. 
French president Jacques Chirac ruled out strikes against Montenegro, 
which was viewed as less hostile to the west than Belgrade.® The target 
approval process put Gen. Clark in an impossible position: responsibility 
without authority. As de Jomini predicted, if the unfortunate general dir- 
ecting the war was unable to decide the manner in which he was to achieve 
the war’s objective, the responsibility for that inability would fall on the 
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shoulders of those responsible hundreds of miles (in this case thousands 
of kilometres) away. 

Canada’s ambassador to NATO in Brussels during the bombing cam- 
paign, David Wright, sat on NATO’s North Atlantic Council. He was one of 
nineteen ambassadors taking political direction from their countries but 
empowered to make decisions on behalf of their governments. He wrote 
that the North Atlantic Council had the authority to decide on categories 
of targets and used it during the various phases of the bombing campaign, 
but that politicians did not micro-manage the bombing campaign by de- 
ciding on individual targets. The first phase, for example, targeted Serbian 
anti-aircraft installations. The second phase was launched against tactical 
Serb targets in Kosovo. The third phase, which was never formally adopt- 
ed but began anyway, started just six days after the bombing campaign 
began. It included selected strategic targets such as the state-run television 
station and other targets at the heart of Slobodan Milosevic’s power. 
Wright denied there were political motivations behind the target selec- 
tions, insisting that it was military authorities alone who decided on the 
targets. Wright’s account directly contradicts Gen. Clark’s and others’ 
accounts. For example, on the first night of the war there were fifty-one 
targets struck by 366 aircraft. By the war’s end, nearly 1,000 targets had 
been identified as targets for 900 NATO aircraft.” 

Lt. Col. Sylvain Faucher saw politics shape the target selection. It was 
never believed around the planning table that the NATO bombing cam- 
paign would be protracted. 


Everyone thought it would be over in a matter of days. Ev- 
ery morning I was sitting around the table with X number 
of nations—the nations that were in Aviano—to plan what 
was going to happen today. At that point in time, the polit- 
ical inputs, i.e., what would the political leaders want us to 
do with the conflict, it was their conviction, it was obvious 
to me, that this conflict would be short. That’s what their 
beliefs were and that’s where the number-of-targets issue 
came into play. A lot of people were convinced that with this 
amount of targets the military would have accomplished its 
mission. So initially, the targets were restricted to a certain 
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number and a certain category. It became fairly obvious af- 
ter a few days that the aim would not be accomplished with 
that amount of targets.® 


Post-mortems concluded that the problem with the bombing campaign 
was not the NATO mechanisms for using air power but rather with polit- 
ical leaders who believed that Operation Allied Force would end in two to 
four days. So certain were they of that end, they identified just three days’ 
worth of targets.™ As a result, the bombing efforts seemed under-sourced, 
the targeting process erratic, and the aircraft too few. Moreover, the com- 
bined air operations centre (COAC) in Vicenza had no flexible targeting 
cell that could authorize an expanded target list.® 

The Canadian government documented the targeting process dur- 
ing the air campaign,” but those documents are exempt from disclosure 
under the Access to Information Act because their release could damage 
the conduct of international affairs and the defence of Canada.” However, 
Operation Echo’s after-action report showed that the targeting process 
evolved over time and was briefed to and approved by Gen. Baril in early 
June of 1999, near the war’s end.® 

Further, long before any Canadian pilot donned his Nomex” flight 
suit, his targets had to be approved for their military value by Canadian 
military lawyers in Aviano who vetted them. Lawyers could veto missions 
based on a target’s military worth or proximity to civilians based on the 
CF-18s’ flight paths if bombs fell short, as was the planned fail-safe case 
with Canadians’ use of the Paveway II GBU technology. For some pilots, 
that vetting was a source of frustration, for others a source of comfort, and, 
for more, a source of stress. There were flight recorders in the cockpits of 
every CF-18 that were turned on as soon as the pilots went “feet dry,” or, in 
other words, passed flying over the Adriatic Sea and began to fly over land. 
The flight recorders record up to three hours, so everything the pilots did 
was scrutinized by lawyers upon their return, including where the bombs 
landed and what they hit.® Pilot radio call sign “Chimp” explained: 


That was something new for us, to actually have a lawyer 


with us in Aviano looking over the targets. Every country 
has a list of declared special sites, religious sites, historically 
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significant sites, and they’re obligated to not hide their mil- 
itary equipment at any of those sites. We make every effort 
to spare those sites. The lawyers would be looking over our 
shoulders to be sure we're keeping that in mind and that we 
didn’t use a bigger bomb than we had to.” 


One pilot who goes by the call sign “Midas” explained that he felt better 
having lawyers vet his targets first: 


Some people would complain probably that it was a bit of a 
pain in the ass having them there, but they really sanitized 
the targets. I was quite confident that I wasn’t personally 
carrying out any atrocities or anything that was question- 
able. They were quite careful, at all levels, to ensure that 
there was no collateral damage, the things you see on TV 
where markets are blowing up. They were quite careful to 
make sure we didn’t do that. It wasn’t just legal, it was more 
of a humanitarian and less of a military approach, which 
sat well with me. You knew what you were doing was horri- 
ble, but at the same time it was for the right reasons. It was 
sanitized to a point where the people who were getting it 
deserved it.” 


Pilot radio call sign “Mur,” the 4 Wing weapons officer in Aviano, was 
happy to have the Canadian Forces lawyers involved in the targeting ap- 
proval process. 


I personally found it to be a comfort having the lawyers 
there. Rules of engagement and the validity of military tar- 
gets is a very, very legal-based thing. It’s a bit much to ask 
an air warrior to be expert in that system of interpreting 
the legality of rules of engagement and target validity whilst 
also maintaining the ability to execute that mission. That’s a 
pretty broad spectrum so I was happy to have a lawyer say: 
“This is a valid target. These are the restrictions you have 
to apply when attacking a target and these are the areas 
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that are potential areas of collateral damage avoidance. We 
should avoid that.” I thought that enhanced our mission. 
It made it easier for me to achieve the commander’s intent 
with their input.” 


Not all the pilots were happy that lawyers vetted their targets, however. 
Pilot radio call sign “Willi,” flying with Bagotville’s 433 Squadron, ex- 
plained the frustration: 


Some of the times I felt that the lawyers were there more 
tying our hands than they were helping us. I can come up 
with a particular instance. We were targeting a facility and 
all our targets had to go through the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil, which Canada was a member of, so the council cleared 
all the targets. We have to assume our highest level has 
cleared this to be a legal, valid target. The target was tasked 
to us and our lawyer in theatre said we couldn't hit that tar- 
get because it wasn't a valid target, it was a civilian target. 
He couldn't see the relation of what this would be for mili- 
tary operations. Twice we targeted the same thing and twice 
he told us we couldn’t target this facility until somebody 
else destroyed it. It was that level of frustration I felt with 
the lawyers. By the same token, the lawyers were there ab- 
solutely to keep us safe, but sometimes they tied our hands 
significantly in the belief that, you know, always looking for 
the 100-per-cent solution. Much of the time we don’t deal in 
the 100-per-cent solution because often, we don’t have the 
time for the 100-per-cent solution.” 


Once pilots returned from their missions, the Canadian Forces lawyers 
stood in the debriefing rooms, reviewing flight tapes to ensure the bombs 
were dropped on their targets exactly as planned. The pressure the law- 
yers put on the pilots to avoid collateral damage illustrates just how far 
modern strategic thinking had evolved from Giulio Douhet, one of its key 
originators, who argued major population centres should be subjected to 
strategic targeting to break the population’s support for the war. Despite 
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those modern human rights objectives, Capt. Kirk Soroka said the pres- 
sure that the lawyers brought to bear on the pilots was almost unbearable. 


The problem is that war’s not fought like the Second World 
War anymore, it’s fought on CNN. It’s fought with the law- 
yers hanging over your shoulders and everybody in the 
chain of command can see your videotape and know ev- 
ery single mistake in action that you make. The pressure on 
each pilot when he shows up in theatre to fly his first combat 
mission is incredible. You're not only applying pressure on 
yourself to deliver weapons so you don’t run away from the 
enemy, but you get pressure from your peers, pressure from 
the ground crew, pressure from the lawyers, your leaders, 
all to go out there and destroy your target. That type of pres- 
sure can make you ineffective. There were a lot of missed 
attacks due to this pressure. Everything was being recorded. 
We were being micro-scoped every day, so you make a mis- 
take and they want your tapes. The guys were afraid if they 
did make a mistake that the lawyers would basically testify 
against them. In fact, one lawyer told me right to my face 
that she’d testify against any pilot she saw that mistakenly 
dropped their bombs into the target area.” 


One Bagotville pilot recalled a terrifying night that illustrates the dangers 
the pilots faced, how their years of training came into play, and why there 
were times they couldn't give a second thought to the lawyers reviewing 
their flight tapes and assessing the appropriateness of their actions. After 
being tasked to bomb an ammunition depot just north of the Serbian city 
of Nis, he and the pilot flying lead missed their target on the first pass 
through southern Serbia and returned to re-attack. Although they couldn't 
see it on their radar, they were shot at by an SA-6 radar-guided surface-to- 
air missile that was travelling at more than twice the speed of sound. 


The flight lead, he called the SAM launch, right, two o'clock. 


We didn’t talk to each other until everything was over, but 
we did the same actions at about the exact same time with- 
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out talking to each other. We both emergency jettisoned all 
our tanks and bombs and everything. We hit the panic but- 
ton, if you wish. Everything fell from the aircraft so we have 
a manoeuvrable aircraft and this SAM, it just climbed. I re- 
member really vividly, it just climbed. Then it was aiming. 
I was just about to do my last-ditch manoeuvre there so the 
missile just misses you a little bit, then it just flamed out. So, 
it became all dark. It was night so I went: “Oh, OK.” 

Foolish me. I assumed the thing was just gone, but it 
was still doing over Mach 2 heading my way. So I stopped 
manoeuvring. I just levelled the wing. I don’t know how 
close it came, but the motor stopped running. Then I talked 
to my lead. We started talking: “Hey, what’s your position?” 
He was below me, but I put on the afterburners to get some 
energy. We exited Serbia via Macedonia and came on home. 
It was quite an experience, not just because they launched 
some SAMs. This one, it was guided. I’m thinking they had 
some kind of optical sensors like NVGs or something and 
were tracking us optically.” 


Having explained how close the pair came to being killed that night, the 
pilot explained how, with a guided missile streaking toward him, the con- 
cern for civilian casualties and the involvement of the lawyers all went out 
the window. Self-defence is always the first Rule of Engagement. 


No doubt in my mind, saving my bacon comes first. Really, 
I feel bad if there’s somebody underneath who gets the fuel 
tanks on their heads or the bombs. But, no, were not going 
to take a vote here. It’s just, OK, I’m either going to die in the 
next minute or I’m going to drop this stuff. 

After the fact it’s funny because when I parked my jet, 
the ground crew’s marshalling me in—it’s maybe three or 
four in the morning—and I can see his look wondering why 
there’s no tanks or bombs left or nothing. Usually you come 
back with your tanks. I shut down and he’s coming up the 
ladder he says: “Airman, what’s going on? You have no more 
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tanks.” I said: “I know, I know. I got rid of them.” I said: “We 
were shot at by an SA-6.” He says: “Oh really,” then he runs 
and he gets the other ground crew to come and look at the 
jet. I stepped down from the aircraft and I said: “Oh, I think 
I need a beer.” He goes: “Oh, yes. You do go definitely have 
a beer.” 
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The Fog of War 


The Clinton administration’s strategy, which envisioned only gradually 
escalating air strikes and negated a commitment of NATO ground troops, 
was deeply flawed from an airpower perspective. By eliminating a ground 
threat, it ruled out surprise.’ By seeking only to compel Milosevic, rather 
than destroy him, it complicated measurement of the campaign’s coercive 
effect.” The rationale for not committing ground troops was that the air 
campaign was supporting a humanitarian operation. Clinton reasoned 
that civilian casualties from a ground campaign would be greater than 
those from errant bombs.’ Soon, however, Gen. Clark realized that a lim- 
ited bombing campaign aimed at the Serbs’ air defences and military fa- 
cilities alone wasn’t achieving the desired strategic effect: to end ethnic 
cleansing.* 

Clark pushed to attack targets deeper in Serbia, including police head- 
quarters in Belgrade, that were directing ethnic cleansing. The kidnapping 
of three American soldiers on March 31 convinced Clark that he must 
strike Serb ground forces.° “In war, the art is to focus as much combat 
power as possible at the decisive point. One of these decisive points was 
the destruction of the Serb ground forces.” NATO planners drew up a 
list of Phase Two targets including Serb forces, armoured vehicles, troop 
transporters, support trucks, and petroleum storage facilities.’ 

Capt. Travis Brassington remembers the push by Clark: 


The big press from General Clark was troops, artillery and 
tanks, army in the field kind of stuff, not classic close air 
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support. We were after parking assemblies which proved to 
be very difficult. They were pretty good at hiding their stuff. 
I remember hearing a couple of times about fielded forces, 
but we'd have so many aircraft in the stack waiting—by the 
stack I mean waiting in position to drop bombs—but my 
number never came up. To ensure that we were doing some- 
thing, we'd always have back-up targets, so the plan was to 
go and try and destroy fielded forces or find vehicles out 
there but, if not, we'd move to pre-planned strategic targets 
like repair facilities or ball-bearing factories. It is kind of 
a common thing for fighter guys to do. You always have a 
back-up plan.* 


NATO planners eventually received approval for more progressively stra- 
tegic targeting aimed at disrupting Milosevic’s ability to command. Phase 
Three targets constituted axiological air operations aimed at not only tar- 
gets Milosevic valued—such as his vacant home in the exclusive Belgrade 
suburb of Dedinje, and TV stations that spewed out his propaganda—but 
also electrical transformer yards and bridges over the Danube. The as- 
sumption was that disrupting the Serb population’s quality of life by in- 
terrupting electrical service and jamming up civilian and military traffic 
flows would force a capitulation.’ 

With the targeting changes, the Canadians increasingly were called 
upon to attack bigger, tougher objectives. 441 Tactical Fighter Squadron 
Capt. Todd Sinclair—who went by the call sign “Piper”—recalled that his 
missions’ targets ran the gamut from barracks buildings to radio relay sta- 
tions and bridges.” Pilot radio call sign “Chimp” of 416 Tactical Fighter 
Squadron also recalled the approved target list: 


The other guy’s military infrastructure and equipment was 
number one; then we started going after things like fuel 
that keeps the tanks running and the jets in the air. “Let’s 
blow that up and then they’re unable to operate, and ammo 
dumps.” We wanted to pin them down so they couldn't 
move about freely, take out antennas and what not, stop 
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them from speaking and communicating. So that was the 
nature of it." 


Pilot radio call sign “Tubs” of 433 Tactical Fighter Squadron from 
Bagotville recalled that early in the war, the Canadians spent much of 
their time bombing Serbian radio relay sites, barracks, and other military 
infrastructure. “Later on, towards the third week, we started looking at 
some of the airports, some of the airfields; some of the infrastructure 
around the airfields; supply-type areas; storage areas; storage facilities; 
and petroleum, oil and lubricant storage areas. That sort of thing.””” 

The pilots discovered, however, that the GBU-12 didn’t have sufficient 
punch to take out the larger fixed infrastructure targets such as bridges 
and buildings. As Lt. Col. “Billie” Flynn said: “We have a 500-pound bomb 
that doesn’t knock the paint off the buildings you're trying to bomb.”” 
However, pilots were asked to bomb the same targets repeatedly, with in- 
sufficient weapons for the job.‘ The Canadians did have a 2,000-pound 
bomb with more advanced technology, the GBU-24, but its Paveway II 
guidance didn’t suit the tactical conditions over Serbia and Kosovo." 

That risk was unnecessary. As early as September 1998—long before 
the bombing began—Task Force Aviano requested clearance of a third 
bomb in the Kosovo theatre, a 2,000-pound GBU-10 bomb that used the 
Paveway II guidance system already in use with the GBU-12.* By October 
1998, it was noted that “a wartime clearance to carry GBU-10 weapons 
within a restricted flight envelope is obtainable with minimal analysis and 
stores certification testing at this time.”!” That clearance never was ap- 
proved. As Flynn said, “Remember, in peacetime, you don’t get anything 
you want. There’s nothing new about that and when war happens, people 
jump, and they jump pretty quickly.” 

On 20 April 1999, deputy minister of national defence Jim Judd rec- 
ommended that the minister approve spending $8 million to obtain 200 
GBU-10 bombs from the United States at a cost of $40,000 per bomb.” 
Art Eggleton signed off approval through foreign military sales the same 
day. Those 200 GBU-10s were listed as an additional procurement, while 
the operational tempo and length of the conflict might necessitate further 
procurements.” Shortly afterward, near the first week of May, the weapons 
technicians in Aviano were back across the road at the American weapons 
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dump, using their government credit cards to buy GBU-10 bombs. “I was 
actually there when we went to buy it. We went in there literally and said: 
“We want 200 of this and 200 of that and 200 of this.”' The Americans said, 
‘here you go.”””* The actual cost of the bombs came in at US$8,615,753.”° 

Flynn said that once the GBU-10 was approved, the pilots had them 
within days. “My compatriots from AETE [the Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing and Test Establishment in Cold Lake] did all our checks and gave us 
clearance to go with the bomb in about a week, which is unheard of. They 
flew over, checked how the bomb would fit on the airplane, confirmed the 
engineering that it would be okay, and gave us a clearance.”** Back at the 
Canadian base, the workload ramped up again for loads standards and 
trainings officers. Once the Canadians had the GBU-10s, it had to be de- 
termined how to configure the CF-18s’ antediluvian computers and train 
the crews in their use, while the other weapons in the Canadian inventory 
had to be assembled and built. The ground crews’ efforts were stellar given 
that staff was over-stressed and the unit undermanned.” 

Since none of the Canadians in Aviano had ever flown with or dropped 
a GBU-10, they had to learn how to use them literally on the fly. As Capt. 
Kirk Soroka said: “No one had ever flown with those except for the test 
pilots and they basically walked us through a quick how to-in the hangar. 
You know how to walk around them. They said: Just treat them like a 
GBU-12 and go drop ’em.’ So that’s what we did.””° 

Out of necessity, innovation on the ground and in the air character- 
ized the Canadian contribution to air war as much as scrounging. As one 
sentence about the first night of Operation Allied Force in the first chapter 
notes: “Pelletier positioned himself in the lead of the four Canadian CF- 
18s flying single file and leading the eastern element.” The fact is, they 
were forced to fly in single-file formations to avoid collisions because they 
lacked night-vision goggles that allowed them to see in the dark. The “Bal- 
kan Bats” flew as blind as the bats that flittered through the night air at 
their Piancavallo resort accommodations. That absence of night-vision 
goggles created a host of problems that were the result of budget cuts and 
the timing of requests to incorporate them in the CF-18s. To use night-vi- 
sion goggles, the CF-18 had to be modified. The jet’s instrument panel 
was illuminated to be seen at night with the naked eye. With night-vision 
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5.1. Canadian bomb loaders use an MJ loader to lift a GBU-10 Paveway 2,000-pound 
bomb on to a CF-18. Photo courtesy of the Department of National Defence. 


goggles, that would become a problem, because the instruments could not 
be dimmed with a knob or a dial like a car’s dashboard lights. 

Pelletier explained that flying with lights out was less effective, but 
most of the Bagotville pilots had trained in night flying with all lights out 
except the red strobe, which was similar to flying in total blackout. 


It was a requirement to carry out one lights-out intercept, 
not a bombing run, but a lights-out intercept which is fairly 
similar. The only difference that it does for you is you get to 
see the strobe. At night, perception is not there so you don’t 
get to see really or to perceive how far away the other guy is. 
A strobe at one mile is pretty much the same as a strobe at 
ten miles, the same thing as a strobe at 6,000 feet is about 
the same as a strobe at 15,000 feet, so to me it, it does make 
a difference in the confidence factor. So, guys did train with 
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it, maybe not as often as we should have, but I think the 
safety factor was there.” 


The senior Canadian military commanders knew that the pilots in Aviano 
did not have night-vision capability. Jurkowski visited an American F-16 
squadron in Aviano to understand what night-vision capability could give 
the CF-18s. He thought three considerations likely were behind the ab- 
sence of night-vision goggles in the Canadians’ cockpits when the air war 
began: an understanding of how complicated developing that capability 
was; a misperception of its true importance; and “typical sluggishness of 
the bureaucratic process to buy these things in the midst of a whole bunch 
of other priorities. There’s never enough goddamn money.” 

Henault, deputy chief of defence staff at the time, had confidence that 
the pilots had the skill and equipment necessary to conduct their Kosovo 
missions without night-vision goggles. 


That equipment, although it had been integrated in many 
other coalition aircraft, was not in Canadian aircraft and 
could never had been fitted in the short time that we were 
talking about given the complexities. For example, fitting a 
fighter aircraft cockpit with night-vision goggles is not near- 
ly as simple as strapping the goggles on the helmet. There’s 
a significant amount of cockpit modification that has to be 
done and so on. So we were aware of those limitations. 

I was also aware that direction had been given to our 
Canadian pilots not to undertake any missions that they did 
not feel they could undertake given some of the equipment 
limitations they had. Indeed, all of their missions were un- 
dertaken with the clear understanding that they would do 
the job with the equipment that they had on the aircraft, do 
it to the best of their ability or not do the mission, if that was 
the case, and to ensure that—as time progressed, as part of 
the follow-up to the Kosovo air campaign—we would inject 
this into the lessons-learned process for the updating of the 
F-18.” 
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Flynn, once retired, described the issue differently four years after the war: 
“It was a huge fuck up. Let me use the words properly: Huge Fuck Up. It 
was incredibly stupid and typically Canadian.”*° 

To understand the complexity of the debate one must understand the 
“typical sluggishness of the bureaucratic process.” In October 1997, Flynn 
and his 441 Squadron pilots had developed an elaborate case for acquir- 
ing night-vision goggles. They reasoned that since the Second World War, 
about one-third of all air-combat missions had flown at night, to reduce 
detection. They identified ground school and simulator training needs, 
aircraft lighting modifications, the different types of kit available, and the 
types of mission training that would improve as the result of acquiring 
night-vision capability.*' The squadron received approval from a supplier 
that month to provide two to three sets, and assurances that two to three 
other sets could be purchased for $60,000-$70,000 from the CF-18 risk 
management program. Wing operations officer Lt. Col. J. M. Ouellet had 
promoted Flynn’s night-vision goggle initiative to his wing commander. 
Despite engineering and funding hurdles, Ouellet wrote: “I believe that 
NVG is a force multiplier at night and offer significant safety benefits.”” 
Then-wing commander Col. R. W. Guidinger recommended the idea to 
the director of air requirements at NDHQ in late October 1997. 

By November 1997, 441 Tactical Fighter Squadron developed a plan- 
ning document setting out a concept of operations for the NVGs. It in- 
cluded obtaining six contractor models at US$9,000 each. The study 
showed how the CF-18s internal and external lighting could be modified 
with off-the-shelf lighting upgrades involving minimal modification to 
the jets’ existing structure and wiring. The type of goggle that was being 
considered for testing was a lithium battery-powered binocular-type that 
mounted on a pilot’s helmet by a detachable bracket. The battery life was 
ten hours. A spare battery would be secured in the cockpit’s right-rear 
console. The document detailed pilot procedures in the event of vertigo, 
when they would revert to unaided visual use of instruments, and NVG 
failures. Combat training rules also were developed.** 

By 28 April 1998, a night-vision goggle committee was struck and met 
for the first time at NDHQ in Ottawa. The costs of a trial program had 
grown to about $207,000. Six sets of goggles were purchased at a cost of 
$97,000, leaving $110,000 for aircraft modifications, trials, and incidentals. 
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Ground trials were expected to be completed by August 1998 and flight 
trials to commence by October 1998.*° 

An undated revised timeline pushed back the test date and trials. 
After contract modifications were completed, the test plan process could 
be in place by November/December 1998. Flying trials with NVGs would 
occur from February to May 1999 and reporting on the trials would take 
place by June 1999. However, the process was frozen with the deployment 
to Aviano in June 1998.°*° Flynn was livid at the bureaucratic inertia that 
delayed the program’s development. 


The air force shuffled its feet on it. It was an incredible fias- 
co. That we never killed anybody is a miracle and we had a 
handful—at least—of near misses, nearly having guys kill 
themselves on sorties because you couldn't see anybody. 
And there was no ability once the war started to ramp up 
and use night-vision goggles. Pm sure the commander of 
the air war never knew that we were really flying around 
totally blind at night as we were. It was incredibly stupid. 
We could have admitted we couldn’t see anything and then 
we would have been pulled out of the night war.” 


Before Flynn and the 441 Fighter Squadron pilots replaced the Bagotville 
pilots, they flew at night in formations in anticipation of acquiring them. 
But from the first night of flying on 24 March 1999, the goggles were not 
available, forcing them to abandon all the training they had conducted for 
the previous two years. Flynn remains adamant that it was a mistake to 
send the pilots flying into some of the most difficult and dangerous parts 
of the air war without night-vision goggles: 


Every night-mission was lights out, and more than half of 
what we flew was at night. Of the 678 missions, half were 
at night. Me, I flew five night-missions before I became a 
day guy, and it was terrifying. It was really an incredible 
workload trying not to hit the guy in front of you, trying 
not to have the guy in back behind hit you and, oh, by the 
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5.2. 441 Fighter Squadron Commanding Officer Lieutenant-Colonel William Allen 
“Billie” Flynn in his CF-18’s cockpit prepares for a combat mission. Photo courtesy of 
the Department of National Defence. 


way, youre going to go bomb somebody which was no small 
feat in itself.” 


Other CF-18 pilots who flew the night missions have strong feelings about 
flying without NVGs. Soroka was one of them. 


That was nuts. My squadron, 441, had been training to fly 
at night for two years because our tactical expertise de- 
termined that when we went to war it would probably be 
at night. So, we started conducting night training and, so 
much so, that we were really comfortable flying at night. 
However, the training we were doing was with our lights 
on because we didn’t have any NVGs. We were flying all 
the NVG formations, but with our lights on because it was 
unsafe otherwise. We had no training rules at the time to 
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fly with our lights off. Training rules are set so that we can 
conduct our operations in peacetime safely and as close to 
wartime conditions as we can get. We were ready to fly at 
night, at least we thought, until our first night into Kosovo.” 


At least seven sets of problems resulted from the pilots flying without 
NVGs. 

First was their inability to see each other. It forced the Canadians to 
develop flying procedures that enabled them to fly into combat without 
running into each other. They abandoned the conventional mutually sup- 
porting formations they would have flown. In a mutually supporting for- 
mation, four CF-18s fly in a box or a rectangle, depending on their objec- 
tives. In battle formation, two lead aircraft line abreast with two wingmen 
each trailing about forty-five degrees off their wings.“ Those formations 
went out the window along with the mutual support they provided. In- 
stead the Canadians flew in an entrail formation, basically a straight-line 
formation with three Hornets following the lead—each several miles be- 
hind the jet in front of it—and separated by different altitudes. 

Second, flying into combat in a single file compromised their effect- 
iveness because the Canadians could not bomb targets en masse. Glaeser 
explained. 


Ordinarily, we overwhelm the enemy by all coming in all at 
once in line-abreast formations, maximizing our weapons’ 
effects by putting our bombs on target all together, all at the 
same time. But when you come single file into a target the 
lead will drop his bomb. A couple of minutes later number 
two will drop his bombs. A couple of minutes later number 
three will drop his bombs. You're better off to put all the 
bombs on the target at the same time to maximize the ef- 
fect. Night-vision goggles allow you to do that.” 


Third, flying four or more CF-18s dropping bombs on targets, one at a 


time, all coming from the same direction, made it treacherous for the 
trailing pilots. Glaeser said: 
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When youre the last guy in a train of four guys, it isn’t a 
good feeling. If I can make an analogy, if you’ve got a bunch 
of police and theyre going to go into a building, they're go- 
ing to do it all at once. That’s kind of the idea. Overpower 
them. Everybody comes in at once. Everybody goes out at 
once. Overwhelm the enemy. They’re not going to go in one 
at a time, through the door single file because, eventually, 
somebody’s going to get picked off. Thats what you don't 
want to do and that’s what we had to do.” 


Glaeser found out first-hand out what it was like to fly fourth in formation 
when enemy gunners knew three pilots before him already had dropped 
their bombs. On the night of May 30, he flew last in a file of four CF-18s 
on their way to bomb army barracks in Nis, Serbia’s second-largest city. 


Everybody was to bomb these barracks and I’m the last guy 
in the formation. A captain from Bagotville was the lead. 
As he was going in he reported heavy AAA in the target 
area which means heavy anti-aircraft artillery. I was like, 
OK, I’ve heard that before. Number two said heavy AAA 
also. I think three was Rambo and these guys—remember, 
because I was four—by the time they came off the target 
they were actually heading south out of Yugoslavia back 
down towards Albania. I was still heading north into the 
target because I was a couple of miles behind them. These 
guys remember. They looked over their shoulder and all 
they saw was just massive AAA coming up and it was all 
at our altitude—like it was getting into the 20,000-25,000 
foot altitudes, our altitudes—which is incredible for an- 
ti-aircraft artillery. It was pretty heavy calibre; they think it 
was 90-millimetre AAA. I could actually see it in my FLIR 
on the horizon, kind of like popcorn exploding. The guys, 
when we landed, we kind of laughed about it. They said: 
“Oh, Laser, man, we didn’t think you were going to make 
it.” That was the worst AAA I’ve ever seen.” 
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Pilot call sign “Hooker” of 441 Tactical Fighter Squadron’s weapons and 
tactics officer, agreed that flying single-file formations provided less mu- 
tual support for the trailing members, but for a different reason. “I would 
have to agree that flying entrail formations—not the result that you are 
leaving number four hanging out there to some degree—but the fact that 
I think you're flying at night makes you perhaps more vulnerable because 
youre not able to actually check the other guy, you know, visually.”* 
Having said that, “Hooker” also said an argument could be made that the 
night pilots were somewhat more protected “simply because it’s dark and 
it’s more difficult for the bad guy to find you and to shoot you than would 
be the case in the daytime.’ Night-vision goggles would have given the 
Canadians greater capabilities and more support, “Hooker” says, but 
the Canadians had no other choice but to play the cards they were dealt. 
“Under the circumstances, our feeling in theatre was we had a job to do 
and we had really only one way of going about doing that and we did what 
we had to do.”*° 

Fourth, because the pilots had to fly in single-file formation, the trail- 
ing pilots did their best to use their radars to “see” the leading CF-18s 
in the dark. However, Soroka explained, ordinarily, the CF-18’s on-board 
radar is used to look for air-to-air threats, not to stay in formation. 


The three [trailing] formation members relied heavily on 
the radar to stay in position. But because we had to use our 
radar to ground map the target area, too, and hand that off 
to our Forward Looking Infrared targeting pod, there were 
periods of time when there was no radars looking into the 
air-to-air threat out there. It did exist, particularly with the 
targets we were going into that were heavily defended and 
known positions for MiG-21s and MiG-29s.”” 


The pilots also became skilled at training their FLIR pods—ordinarily 
used for acquiring their targets—on the jet in front of them as another 
way of seeing in the dark and staying in formation. 

Fifth, no battle plan—including a compromised one that required the 
pilots to fly in single file—withstands the first encounter with the ene- 
my. Capt. Brassington said, despite planning as best they could, staying 
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in formation and trying to dodge surface-to-air missiles when the pilots 
couldn't see each other was a haphazard affair at best. 


I don’t think there’s a guy that can’t tell a story of swapping 
places in the middle of the night as you went into the target 
or come out on the other side because he just couldn't see. 
You just kind of cross your fingers and hope for the best, 
you know, when you go into the target area, especially when 
things get demanding. I can plan it and say we're all going to 
go 400 miles an hour and, at this point exactly, we’re going 
to each turn at this heading so that we can keep the train 
following each other around. The second that one person 
deviates in air speed or heading then it starts to fall apart. 

We had specific procedures in place that if someone got 
lit up by a SAM threat or a triple-A threat, there were ma- 
noeuvres that we would do en masse to try and keep the 
formation together, but the variables are so great. It doesn’t 
take much for an aircraft to drift out of position. One degree 
of heading change in sixty miles equals a nautical mile out 
and we move pretty fast. It’s called the one-in-sixty rule. 
If you're two degrees off and you fly 30 miles you'll be one 
mile out. Sixty miles is not a lot.** 


Sixth, with the single-file formation under attack, the evasive man- 
oeuvres they had to execute put them unnecessarily at risk. Capt. 
Neil McRury, a CF-18 instructor with Cold Lake’s 416 Tactical Fighter 
Squadron, explained: 


If we were all going in one after the other at night and the 
second guy in a train of four had a threat to react to, then 
the entire formation had to threat-react, because you can’t 
see each other. You basically go on certain on-board devices 
to determine your separation. We had to watch for things 
coming up off the ground. The guy in front of you, you had 
to check a third instrument to make sure you weren't clos- 
ing in or opening up. If you were No. 2, for example, and I 
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started stretching away from the guy in front of me, then 
it goofed up the guys behind me, because they now com- 
pressed in on me. If my target reacted, then they're going to 
be in a world of hurt. Yeah, it was a serious detriment to the 
safety and effectiveness on behalf of the guys in Kosovo, not 
having them [night-vision goggles]. 


Seventh, the crowded battle space over Serbia or Kosovo—which can only 
be described as controlled chaos—put the night-blind Canadians flying in 
single formation at risk of collision or being bombed by their own allies. 
One Bagotville pilot explained: 


What’s going on is everybody is lights out. Everything is 
dark. Where youre going, it is just black, but you know 
there’s about fifty or sixty airplanes in the air. All you look 
at is the black, because everybody is lights out. They all can 
see each other because they have NVGs, but we cannot 
see anybody unless you see them on your radar. So, some 
guys were coming off target, turning towards you, climb- 
ing about, whatever, and you see them on the radar. That’s 
good, but if your radar’s busy painting the ground, and 
youre not looking at the sky then you don’t see. So, you just 
hope everybody’s following the flow, there’s no clowns there 
that are going to turn in your face at your altitude.” 


In the fog of war, Glaeser nearly collided with an allied plane, which he 
attributes directly to the lack of night-vision goggles. 


A really huge thing about the night-vision goggles isn’t safe- 
ty from enemy fire, it’s safety from running into friendly 
airplanes. You can make the best plan in the whole world, 
deconflicted altitude wise, deconflicted everything for safe- 
ty, but the fact is that the lights are out. Somebody is go- 
ing to mess up the plan and come flying right through the 
middle of your formation at night. It happened to us where 
an American guy, or a Spanish guy, or a Brit, I don’t know 
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which country, but another country. Another allied country 
flew right through the middle of our formation with one of 
their airplanes and maybe they saw us, maybe they didn't, 
but we sure didn’t see them. It’s a big surprise when another 
airplane flies right through your formation at night. If you 
had goggles on you could see that for miles and do things a 
lot safer." 


Apart from colliding with an allied warplane, Soroka was almost bombed 


by one. 


I almost got killed during a night strike on April 30 because 
of that formation and the way we were ingressing on the tar- 
get. Whenever people start shooting at you, the first thing 
you do is you go faster. You just want to get into the target 
area, get out of there, dodge the bullets, and then leave the 
target area safely. The problem is you have to fly the same 
speed and we weren't flying the same speed in the forma- 
tion. There was a turn in the routing to the target and the 
element behind us overflew me and delivered their bombs 
right through my element. Pll never know how close they 
were, I just know that, by virtue of the attack access and the 
formation we were in, it was pretty tight.” 


Yet another shortcoming of the Canadian CF-18s’ standard equipment 
affected not only Canadian operations but those of the entire NATO co- 
alition air fleet. The whole coalition effort had to use single-frequency 
jammable radio equipment to accommodate the Canadians because the 
CF-18s lacked jam-resistant radios, radios that operate on multiple fre- 
quencies at the same time. As Capt. Neil McRury explained: 


It illustrated the fact that our aircraft, albeit capable, was 
dated. It forced us to operate in an environment that was 
compromised insofar as verbal communications. We didn’t 
have a secure radio system to talk to other coalition fighter 
aircraft. We could talk to the AWACS in a secure manner, 
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but we couldn’t talk to the other coalition aircraft in a se- 
cure manner.” 


That made it easy for the enemy to determine which frequencies the 
Canadians were using and then jam them. Not only were coalition com- 
munications not heard, but unless they turned their radios off they were 
forced to listen to whatever was being used to jam their frequencies. Capt. 
Brassington said: 


Anybody with a Radio Shack scanner could eventually find 
out what frequency we were transmitting on. If you have a 
really big transmitter with lots of power you can jam out 
that signal frequency, making it difficult for guys to talk 
on. Whoever has the most powerful transmitter essentially 
wins. I’m serious, they were jamming us. Now what that 
meant was there was nights when, and everybody thinks 
it’s funny, but I listened to Celine Dion. It’s a very poignant 
memory. Yeah. Celine Dion. How appropriate. How do they 
know it’s us out here tonight? 


With such powerful and compelling stories to tell, what Canadians could 
have learned about the heroics of the pilots in combat and ground crews 
servicing the CF-18s—or not—from the news media during the Kosovo 
air war—and why—requires a brief departure or glimpse back in time to 
eight years earlier, a prelude if you will. Central to it is learning what key 
Canadian Forces personnel remembered from the 1991 Persian Gulf War 
to understand the dynamics that shaped what the media and—by exten- 
sion—Canadians writ large could know about the Kosovo bombing cam- 
paign. It is somewhat akin to watching sausages being made: unpleasant 
truths can emerge. 
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Prelude to Censorship: Media, Body 
Bags, and the Persian Gulf War 


The image was chilling and the intimidating thought behind it appalling. 
The Vancouver Sun reported in January 1991 that the wife of a Canadian 
Forces naval officer had discovered a body bag dumped on her front lawn 
in Esquimalt, BC. Her husband was among those aboard HMCS Huron 
preparing to take part in Canada’s contribution to Operation Friction, 
the naval blockade of Iraq prior to the Persian Gulf War. The report spe- 
cifically identified the body bag as the type used by the military but did 
not indicate how a civilian could have obtained one. The victim’s family 
allegedly was targeted through names published in local newspapers iden- 
tifying those aboard the destroyer about to relieve others already serving 
in the Gulf. Canadian Forces spokesmen vowed that no effort was being 
spared to find out who was responsible for this and other harassment.’ 

Reportedly, more incidents occurred, including callers identifying 
themselves as insurance salesmen advising the families to buy life insur- 
ance for their husbands. Others claiming to be military officials phoned 
military wives to inform them of the death of their spouses.* The follow- 
ing day the Vancouver newspaper took an editorial position stating that 
the perpetrators “defile the ideals of the peace movement.”* The Sun did 
not indicate how it knew the alleged perpetrators belonged to the peace 
movement. 

The day after the body bag report, on 22 January 1991, Parliament 
voted 214 to 47 to support United Nations resolutions for the use of military 
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force to drive Saddam Hussein’s Iraqi troops from Kuwait. Iraq had invad- 
ed its neighbour some five months earlier.* Canada’s military contribution 
included twenty-four CF-18 Hornet jet fighter/bombers and 700 personnel. 
Over forty-three days, from January 17 to February 28, the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War—known as Operation Desert Storm—became the world’s first 
real-time televised war.” Operation Friction was Canada’s contribution. 
Daily—from the comfort of their living rooms, offices, and wherever tele- 
visions could be found—audiences worldwide could tune into a war that 
featured the devastating strikes of laser-guided smart bombs destroying 
their targets with pinpoint accuracy. How the American military and gov- 
ernments managed the news media during that war and since has been 
studied extensively.‘ Little, however, is known about the Canadian Forces’ 
management of the Canadian news media before and during the war, in- 
cluding the reported body bag incident. It is fertile ground for study and 
explains in large part the security considerations and decisions during the 
1999 Kosovo air war. 

Five months before the Gulf War’s outbreak, Canadian Forces public 
affairs planners already had developed little-known but elaborate com- 
munications strategies for the Canadian news media. It was announced 
on 10 August 1990 that three Canadian ships—HMCS Protecteur, HMCS 
Athabaskan, and HMCS Terra Nova—would be sent to the Gulf to enforce 
UN-mandated sanctions against Iraq as soon as possible. Just five days 
later, on August 15, a prototype Canadian Forces public affairs plan setting 
out methods of dealing with the heightened news media interest in the 
Forces was forwarded to National Defence Headquarters in Ottawa.’ Ma- 
jor Canadian news outlets already had submitted requests to accompany 
the warships on their deployment to the Gulf. The Forces’ director-general 
of public affairs was ordered to assist with the development of a media 
pool of four national journalists aboard the ships.* The Canadian military 
clearly saw the impending conflict as a golden opportunity to build popu- 
lar support for the Forces. “This opportunity to maximize media coverage 
and encourage popular support for the Canadian Forces must be actively 
encouraged when viewed in a macro sense vis-a-vis the future of the Can- 
adian navy in particular and the Canadian Forces in general.” 

To that end, the news media would be accommodated as much as 
possible given operational considerations. The pre-deployment phase of 
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public affairs activities was deemed crucial. The news media was directed 
toward the eighteen- and twenty-year-old ships’ upgraded weapons and 
sensors at every opportunity, and to as many human interest stories as 
possible. The aim was to reinforce the “boy next door” sentiments of the 
public so audiences became personally involved in support for Canadian 
sailors and aircrew.” 

By November 1990, public opinion polls led military planners to con- 
clude that their strategy was working. The general public and the news 
media had a keen interest in the Forces’ operations, planning, and com- 
bat preparations. Between 64 and 69 per cent of Canadians approved of 
the government’s decision to become involved in the blockade. The com- 
munications strategy was revised to enhance public understanding of and 
support for Canada’s role by nurturing and capitalizing on extant public 
interest. The military aimed for “maximum disclosure of information 
consistent with maintaining the operational security of Canada’s forces 
and those of other allied nations participating in the Gulf operations.” 
In its after-action report on its public affairs planning, the Canadian mil- 
itary stated it knew that the news media would play an influential role in 
that communications strategy because they would be the key conveyors of 
information about, and interpreters of, the war’s events to the Canadian 
public.” Military public affairs planners made every effort to inform Can- 
adians proactively. 

They sought to take command not only of the news media’s agenda 
but of virtually every sector of society, including its democratically elected 
institutions. The messages the military wanted portrayed to Canadians 
included: that Canada’s mission was to deter Iraqi aggression in Kuwait 
and enforce UN sanctions; that Canadian ships and aircraft were fully 
capable of conducting their missions; that morale was high and personnel 
were confident; that Canadians would operate under Canadian command 
and control; and, finally, that the Canadian Forces were participating with 
appropriate legislative and diplomatic approvals in addition to operational 
considerations.” Those messages were to be conveyed to nine target audi- 
ences (seven external audiences and two internal audiences) that military 
communications planners had identified. 

The first external audience targeted was the general Canadian public, 
in communication thrusts via news releases, public briefings, the news 
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media, debates in the House of Commons, and in replies to ministerial 
questions and inquiries. The second target was the news media, stimulated 
through background briefings, news releases, query responses, and oper- 
ational theatre visits. The third audience was elected officials, who would 
be reached via briefings, questions in the House of Commons, committee 
presentations, and various elected officials’ visits to operational theatres. 
The fourth target audience was Canadian academics, whom the military 
planned to reach through background and technical briefings. The fifth 
audience was defence analysts, who would also be reached through tech- 
nical and background briefings. The sixth audience was ethnic Canadians, 
who would be informed through media reports and public briefings. The 
seventh external audience was international publics that would be reached 
through foreign missions, briefings, and assistance to international 
journalists. 

The first internal public identified was Canadian Forces members, 
who would be informed through internal information programs dis- 
seminated by base newspapers, video releases, and briefings. The second 
internal public was Canadian Forces members’ dependents, who would 
be reached through command briefings, family support centres, internal 
information programs, and base newspapers.’ Although the internal pub- 
lics are an important constituency from a Canadian Forces point of view 
and worthy of study, this chapter will focus on the external publics the 
Forces identified. The common thread throughout the military’s attempts 
to shape public opinion of Canada’s role in the Persian Gulf, with all but 
two exceptions, was the news media. The two external publics in which 
the news media were not identified to support the military mission were 
academics and defence analysts. Presumably, they did not need the news 
media for basic information and had a higher level of understanding of 
Canada’s military role in the Persian Gulf than the general public, parlia- 
mentarians, and other government officials. 

Given the Canadian news media’s high level of interest in the Can- 
adian Forces Middle East (CANFORME) operations, on 9 November 1990 
the Forces developed a news media policy based on operational security 
requirements: 
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a. Within the scope of operational security, media will be 
accorded every possible assistance in the preparation and 
filing of their reports; b. Censorship will not be invoked by 
DND or by CANFORCOMME. The imposition of censor- 
ship can only be derived from censorship policy of the Ca- 
nadian government. Therefore, it is paramount that a good 
working relationship with the news media be established to 
ensure they understand the necessity to voluntarily com- 
ply with in-theatre security screening guidelines. Accord- 
ingly, media covering the roles, operations and activities 
of the Canadian Forces Middle East should be prepared 
to submit their copy for security screening only; c. There 
will be no suggestion that media expunge critical com- 
mentary from their reports unless there is an impact on 
security of operations; d. Before they are provided access 
to in-theatre operations, all media are to be provided un- 
classified briefings about Canadian Forces operations and 
activities in the Persian Gulf, security considerations and 
requirements, and what is expected of them while they are 
visiting CANFORME units; e. Media embarked in HMC 
ships may use ships’ communications resources, when ap- 
propriate and available. The Canadian Forces will provide 
protective clothing and equipment to media representatives 
when they are embarked in HMC ships; f. All interviews 
with news media representatives will be “on the record’; g. 
Journalists will be requested to dateline their articles and 
reports generically, such as “. . . with the Canadian Forces 
in Bahrain/Qatar/Persian Gulf.” No specific locations will 
be used when filing stories; h. Media representatives will 
be assisted by on-site public affairs officers; j. Diplomatic 
clearances, visa and inoculations will be the responsibility 
of the media members; and, k. Media who are not prepared 
to work within these guidelines will not be provided access 
to CANFORME operations, activities and units.'° 
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The only negative news reports that emerged from August to December 
from the deployment involved sailors’ morale problems aboard the three 
ships and questions about their ability to carry out sustained operations. 
One month later, the Canadian Forces developed a further communica- 
tions plan for the rotation of three more ships to the Gulf—HMCS Huron 
and HMCS Restigouche from the West Coast and HMCS Preserver from 
the East Coast—to sustain Canada’s commitments. It aimed to convey the 
messages that the rotation was the most cost-effective way to maintain 
operational readiness; it allowed trained personnel to relieve personnel 
serving since August; the ships’ state of readiness was good; and the new 
personnel were confident they could do the job of the crews they were 
replacing." To accommodate the news media covering the departure of 
HMCS Huron from Esquimalt, BC, the naval public affairs office was 
charged with handling all requests for media interviews with members of 
the ship’s company. No direction was given at that time to withhold the 
names of members of the ship’s company.” 

In early January 1991, it appeared that Canada’s military effort in the 
Persian Gulf might be escalating. On January 2, Canadian Chief of De- 
fence Staff (CDS) Gen. John de Chastelain met with key staff to discuss a 
public affairs policy that envisioned the Canadian military’s transition to 
war. The 9 November 1990 communications plan would remain in effect 
with the aim of enhancing public understanding and support of the Ca- 
nadian military's Persian Gulf role. The key elements regarding the news 
media were: that their activities be conducted within the constraints of 
operational security; there be no censorship; and that media members 
must accept the November 9 guidelines to be accredited.” Events in the 
Persian Gulf, Washington, Ottawa, and around the world began to un- 
fold rapidly after 12 January 1991, when Congress granted US president 
George Bush the authority to wage war. 

By January 14, the Canadian Forces had developed a new media plan 
for the war. It called for the organization of a Canadian news media pool 
that would be assembled, deployed, and escorted by the public affairs 
office, with careful control of its access to air operations headquarters.”! 
Canadian senior operations offices would hold regular unclassified brief- 
ings on the Canadian Forces operations and activities for journalists at 
Bahrain and Qatar. But Canadian journalists would be largely on their 
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own if they wished to cover the Joint Allied Information Bureau in Dhah- 
ran, Saudi Arabia, where the British and Americans were organizing jour- 
nalists into pools to cover the forward land battle expected in Kuwait. 
The joint information bureau was located at the International Hotel. The 
Canadians similarly would be on their own in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, the 
location of the main American, British, and Saudi headquarters. There, 
senior US and British senior officers would brief journalists at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel.” As an indication of the priority the Canadian Forces 
placed on the control of messages it wanted Canadians to receive, on 
January 15, CDS de Chastelain ordered that only approved spokesmen in 
Ottawa could comment on Canada’s anticipated mission and roles in the 
Persian Gulf hostilities. The ostensible aim was ensuring consistency with 
government policy.” 

The next day, January 16, Prime Minister Brian Mulroney rose in the 
House of Commons shortly and announced that Canada had joined with 
other UN members in driving Saddam Hussein's troops from Kuwait by 
force. To do so, Mulroney’s cabinet gave de Chastelain full authority for 
Canadian CF-18s to fly combat missions in the Gulf. Even as the prime 
minister spoke, the fighter bombers had begun to conduct sweep and es- 
cort missions over Kuwait and Iraq, protecting Canadian and allied ships 
and personnel in the Gulf.” Their first role was combat air patrol (CAP) 
missions to protect coalition warships against Iraqi Exocet missiles. The 
CF-18s eventually flew 770 CAP sorties.” 

Ten of the twenty-four CF-18s and about 160 personnel of the 700 who 
participated in the war came from 416 Tactical Fighter Squadron at CFB 
Cold Lake, Alberta. The rest came from Lahr, Germany, and Bagotville, 
Quebec. Retired Canadian Forces Brig. Gen. Ed McGillivray, commander 
of CFB Cold Lake in 1991, recalls that the news media were never particu- 
larly interested in his people before the outbreak of the Gulf War. “When 
Iraq was attacked, all hell broke loose at Cold Lake. All of a sudden, we had 
media parked outside the base. Every media in Canada was there, every 
news agency, TV, radio, even to the point where they had satellite trucks.” 

Initially, McGillivray took it upon himself to tell the news media how 
the 416 Tactical Fighter Squadron fit Canada’s contributions to the co- 
alition war effort. The news media wanted more: they wanted access to 
relatives of the pilots to humanize their stories beyond squadron numbers. 
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Like many journalists across Canada, they wanted names and faces put 
to the pilots’ families, who could share their thoughts and feelings about 
their loved ones’ involvement in the war.” 

Marion Kendall, the wife of Cold Lake pilot Maj. Dave Kendall, agreed 
to become the unofficial spokeswoman for all the pilots’ families for the 
duration of the war. Kendall talked openly about how difficult it was for 
her children and other families who had never faced the spectre of war 
before. McGillivray relates: “She provided, shall we say, good news clips 
and they followed her, and they interviewed her all the time throughout 
the war to get her reaction as to how the war was going. Anytime they 
wanted a news clip, they’d give her a call and, generally, they'd get one.” 

Like Americans who revelled in their hometown heroes,” newspapers 
across Canada were awash in “boy next door” stories that provided hun- 
dreds of local angles for journalists, which bonded Canadians to their 
military men and women. The Canadians were identified in stories and 
pictures by name and hometowns as pilots waiting to fly on missions and 
as medics mentally preparing for the grim potential of combat casualties.*° 
Such identification is a standard North American journalistic practice, to 
engage readers and viewers. In most instances, journalists provide suf- 
ficient identification of “persons, organizations, places, objects and even 
the event itself for the reader to orient himself immediately.” Canadian 
regiments usually are identified by their official hometown or towns.” 

Meanwhile, thousands of other Canadians across the country made 
headline news in the wake of Prime Minister Mulroney’s announcement. 
Anti-war protestors responded to the news almost immediately. In Toron- 
to, crowds blocked traffic on busy streets, chanting “Get troops out of Iraq” 
as they headed toward the Progressive Conservative Party headquarters 
on Richmond Street.” Outside the US consulate flags were burned. At city 
hall, 1,500 people demonstrated for hours. Upward of 500 demonstrators 
rallied in Halifax.” In Ottawa, security was tightened following poisoning 
threats at two water treatment plants and at regional water storage tanks.” 
About 200 demonstrators formed a human chain blocking the entrances 
to the external affairs department not far from the official residence of the 
prime minister at 24 Sussex Drive.’ Across Canada, police, government 
officials, and religious groups readied themselves in case of terrorist acts 
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in reprisal for military actions in the Gulf. Security was increased at Can- 
adian airports and at Ontario’s three nuclear power stations.” 

In Halifax, RCMP stepped up airport security, as did the Halifax Port 
Authority.” In Quebec, the public securities minister boosted security at 
oil refineries, hydroelectric plants, and vital industrial plants, while local 
police forces, the provincial police, the RCMP, and the Canadian Secur- 
ity Intelligence Service (CSIS) prepared a list of names of “persons of in- 
terest.” In Ontario, security at border crossings, Pearson International 
Airport, and Ontario Hydro was intensified, while the RCMP consulted 
with CSIS over threats to Canadian security.“ In Vancouver, seventy-five 
demonstrators set fire to Canadian, United Nations, American, and Pet- 
ro-Canada flags.“ All the above made national headlines. 

Despite the abundance of news related to the unfolding war, all was 
not well within the ranks of Canada’s news media. Unrest began to grow 
early in the campaign about “censorship guidelines” forced on their col- 
leagues in the Persian Gulf. Defence minister William McKnight set out 
the guidelines in a letter to the Canadian Press. The Globe and Mail re- 
ported on January 19 that military censors would review stories by jour- 
nalists on Canadian ships to determine whether they could inadvertently 
jeopardize operations or the “security of Canadian or other allied forces.” 
These were the 9 November 1990 guidelines developed months earlier by 
the military’s public affairs planners. 

News of these restrictions sparked debate over the practicalities 
of such restrictions and limits on the public’s right to know. University 
of Toronto history professor Paul Rutherford argued that censorship of 
Canadian journalists wouldn't work because America’s Cable News Net- 
work (CNN) had shown US warplanes taking off from Qatar for missions 
against Baghdad, effectively contravening the non-disclosure of mission 
points of origin other than simply land-based or carrier-based.* It was re- 
ported that the Canadian guidelines mirrored US Department of Defense 
guidelines that prohibited the details of military operations, size, location, 
or movement of intelligence activities or assessments of enemy camou- 
flage. Prominent Canadian military historian Jack Granatstein argued 
that Second World War censorship forbidding the release of strategy, tac- 
tics, and military movements represented reasonable limits on what could 
and couldn't be reported in the news media. “Under no circumstances 
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should the public’s right to know jeopardize the life of one serviceman,” 
Granatstein said. 

Freedom of press reporting from the Persian Gulf also was discussed 
briefly in the House of Commons. Prime Minister Mulroney was asked 
directly if the tradition of press freedom would co-exist with war zone 
security. Mulroney replied that the journalists had full freedom, subject 
to military authorities’ requirements.** When asked on whose authority— 
because the Canadian Association of Journalists had complained that the 
Canadians were subject not only to Canadian military guidelines but to 
US military censorship—defence minister McKnight took responsibility 
for setting out the Canadian guidelines but stated he had no ability to 
guarantee Canadians access to other countries’ military authorities.” 

On the next day, 21 January 1991, news broke about a body bag found 
on the lawn of a sailor’s home in Esquimalt and harassing phone calls to 
service personnel’s families on the West Coast.“ The news ripped through 
the Canadian Forces in other parts of Canada like wildfire. Matching 
and follow-up reports across Canada—wherever possible with quotes and 
comments from local military personnel giving the story local angles— 
fanned the flames. It didn’t matter whether local military commanders 
indicated such harassment was not replicated at their bases. The story 
was reported anyway.“ One news article written from Ottawa exagger- 
ated the report of one body bag to multiple bags left on the doorsteps of 
several military families, although it said the reports were unconfirmed. 
The story included graphic quotes of one harassing phone call saying: “I 
have family in Iraq and if something happens to them I will come and get 
you.”” Another said: “You are murderers.”* The only military source for 
the story was a Canadian Forces colonel who did not state on what author- 
ity he could base his comments. 

Making the threats universal, Forces commanders in Ottawa con- 
firmed reports of “isolated incidents” of harassment, although there were 
no specific details, including the base where the reported harassment took 
place. Lt. Gen. David Huddleston told a parliamentary committee that he 
could only assume the offensive incidents were related to the war. “The 
less we discuss this matter the better; every country has its cranks and the 
more we talk about offensive activities like that, the more cranks get the 
idea to repeat them.””! 
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On January 25, the CF-18s flew their first four sweep-and-escort sor- 
ties. In the sweep role, one or two pairs of jets flew ahead of coalition heavy 
bombers aiming to engage enemy fighters. In the escort role, three pairs of 
CF-18s rode shotgun on the bombers, ahead of, beside, and behind them. 
Details of those missions were dutifully reported in the Canadians news 
media in great detail, courtesy of American wire services. Accompanying 
graphics included separation distances between individual airplanes fly- 
ing in four-ship formations in the sweep role and the separations between 
CF-18s and heavy bombers when flying in the escort role.” Across Canada 
and in the war zone, journalists localized Canadian pilots’ involvement in 
the war effort as best they could. From Kentville, Nova Scotia, a journalist 
identified Reg Forsythe as the father of Stephen Forsythe, who was photo- 
graphed by the Canadian Press in Qatar and whose picture accompanied 
a local story. His family in Nova Scotia had seen Stephen on television 
numerous times.” In Qatar, Capt. Doug Carter, of Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, and Maj. Russ Cooper, of Hamilton, Ontario, were identified 
by a Toronto Star reporter in a story saying the pilots were “psyched up” 
for the war.** 

When Canadian pilots embarked on the first flights escorting bomb- 
ers, Captains Arnie Tate, of Orono, Ontario, and Jeff Tait, of Richmond, 
BC, were reported in the Toronto Star as saying they would go back and 
do it again.” A follow-up story the next day localized that account even 
further, tracking down Capt. Arnie Tate’s father-in-law Gus McNeil in 
Orono, where Tate lived with his wife, Lisa." Lt. Col. Don Matthews, who 
was commanding officer of 439 Tactical Fighter Squadron, led the four 
CF-18s on their first sweep-and-escort mission. A Toronto Star photog- 
rapher took Matthews’ picture after the first mission in Doha, Qatar. The 
information below the picture indicated Matthews was raising his hands 
in jubilation upon return.” That was wrong. 


Standard procedure is for the pilot, once you've come to a 
full stop, is to get your hands out of the cockpit. You hold 
them up high so they’re visible to the ground crew. ‘That is 
the signal for the ground crew to go under the airplane and 
safe up your missiles. They don’t want to be under the air- 
plane if the pilot has his hands in the cockpit. Unfortunate- 
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ly, it was reported in a lot of newspapers and a lot of pictures 
that the colonel raises arms in victory after first mission 
into Iraq. Actually, the colonel was raising his arms so that 
the ground crew would trust him not to drop a bomb on 
their heads.** 


Several days later, a follow-up news report in Montreal on January 28 indi- 
cated that Canadian Forces officials in Qatar had asked the media to break 
the convention of identifying service personnel by their hometowns. It 
said the servicemen had asked for that restriction, fearing harassment of 
their families. At that time, the main concern was harassing telephone 
calls. In the same report, the body bag incident was downgraded to a 
garbage bag made to resemble a body bag. The article reported that the 
Calgary parents of a Canadian pilot had received crank telephone calls.” 

The same day it was reported from Qatar that Canadian pilots’ wives 
in Germany had been evacuated from their homes as a result of a bomb 
threat that later proved to be false. There was no threat made. At that 
point, it was said that the Canadian pilots were turning their backs on 
the news media, possibly fearing harassment of their families.® Also, the 
issue of harassment of the Forces’ families had taken on a life of its own. 
Even as the prime minister and his cabinet attempted to boost the Forces’ 
morale with high-profile visits in February 1991, a reference to the harass- 
ing phone calls was reported from Ottawa as fact in the Globe and Mail.” 
The unattributed reference included an extended time frame. It stated as 
fact that on February 5, naval personnel in Esquimalt had been receiving 
threatening or nuisance phone calls not on an isolated basis but systemat- 
ically since the outbreak of hostilities on January 16. 

The Canadian Forces commanders in the Gulf reportedly took matters 
into their own hands. They took the family harassment issue a step further 
by advising CF-18 pilots to refrain from giving their names and home- 
towns to journalists. The information was only voluntary: servicemen and 
women were free to give their hometowns if they wished. They provided 
some details of the harassment, including that families in Canada were 
being harassed by crank telephone calls. Being identified by name was 
described as “not a very bright thing to do.”® The restriction was said to be 
the result of anonymous harassing telephone calls being made to military 
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families and an incident in which a garbage bag was made to look like a 
body bag used to ship home servicemen’s remains.” 

Ignoring for a moment that references to hometowns may have been 
put on hold as a voluntary policy, a qualitative sampling of newspaper 
headlines reveals a larger story of operational censorship. The news media 
was denied basic information about the Canadians’ operations in the Gulf. 
Military commanders would not even disclose the number of airplanes 
taking part in missions or if escort runs had been carried out or aborted, 
or even how withholding such details would reduce the risks. The media 
was becoming frustrated with the amount of information—or lack there- 
of—that they were receiving from the Canadian Forces. “Shh . . . there’s 
a war on,” read one Calgary headline, and “Canadian journalists say they 
are frustrated by censorship,” read another in Vancouver.® The overall 
sense of irritation was palpable: “Getting details of what Canadian sol- 
diers, sailors and flyers are doing in the Gulf war is almost impossible. The 
Canadian military basically limits its answers to: Soldiering. Sailoring. 
Flying.” Most journalists in Riyadh who had not managed to get into the 
American-military-arranged news pools simply were stuck in their hotels, 
although those prepared to rent vehicles and lie at US army checkpoints 
could get close to the allied ground forces if they wished.‘ The Canadian 
journalists in Qatar covering the CF-18s found themselves largely stuck in 
hotels “waiting for phone calls from press officers to say they can come on 
the base for carefully arranged interviews.”® 

The Canadians were not alone in this development. Doubts were 
emerging in the United States about the completeness of information 
Americans were receiving about the bombing campaign. Although the 
video images of a guided missile repeatedly shown on television striking 
its target over and over again were flashy, the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion in Washington said it was suspect. Describing the video as obviously 
the “best of the best” in the US military’s catalogue, one analyst said that 
100 per cent of the missiles launched could not be striking their targets 
dead centre.” 

In Canada, one week into the bombing campaign, frustrated Liberal 
opposition MPs complained their only source about the campaign was 
American television. Concerns were raised publicly that even the gov- 
ernment, including the minister of national defence, was getting its war 
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information from television.” Journalists laughed cynically over the lack 
of information they received from military briefers. When they asked 
where Canadian jet fighters had flown escort missions, they were told the 
mission took place “over a Kuwaiti-Iraqi land mass.””” The Canadian mil- 
itary couldn't provide any detailed information because it had no control 
over allied intelligence data and couldn't release allied data.” By February 
20, the Canadian Forces’ public affairs personnel had had more than a 
month to study restrictive news media guidelines developed by the Amer- 
ican and British militaries. As result, the Canadian military developed 
a new set of written guidelines combining those developed for the Can- 
adian navy and by the American and British militaries for the Canadian 
news media briefings in Bahrain and Qatar. The guidelines were osten- 
sibly “to provide the greatest permissible freedom and access while at the 
same time protecting the safety and security of Canadian and other allied 
forces. The Canadian Forces wish to be as open and candid as possible. 
However, operational security will and must take precedence.”” 

In the guidelines developed by the Canadian Forces, the following 
subjects could not be reported: 


a. For military units, specific numerical information on 
troop strength, aircraft, weapons systems, on-hand equip- 
ment or supplies (e.g. radars, missiles, trucks, water), in- 
cluding amounts of ammunition or fuel moved by support 
units or on hand in combat units. Unit size may be described 
in general terms such as “company size,” “squadron,” or 
“naval task group.” Number or amount of equipment and 
supplies may be described in general terms such as “large,” 
“small,” or “many”; b. Any information that reveals details 
of future plans, operations or strikes, including postponed 
or cancelled operations; c. Information, photography and 
imagery that would reveal the specific location of military 
forces or show the level of security at military installations 
or encampments or information on defensive equipment 
capabilities.” 
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One day later, on February 21, the new guidelines were put to the test after 
the Canadian government ordered CF-18 crews in Qatar to begin drop- 
ping bombs and firing rockets on the Iraqi military. A Globe and Mail 
correspondent in Riyadh was denied access to the CF-18 pilots for inter- 
views. The best he could do was quote, by name, a CF-18 pilot reached by 
telephone in a recruiting office in Hamilton, Ontario. The pilot, who was 
friends with the Canadians in Qatar, had an inkling of what the Canadians 
would be doing in their new role but couldn’t divulge it. He could only say 
that the pilots felt good to be taking on the new combat role, because they 
had felt like poor cousins flying escort to other coalition warplanes.” Five 
days later, the journalist who remained in Riyadh still could not obtain 
any information whatsoever other than that the Canadians had dropped 
iron bombs on military targets. Some reporters in Qatar were shown CF- 
18 bomb loads before four jets took off, but that was the extent of their 
access.” 

A qualitative review of selected English language newspapers war 
coverage revealed that the journalists best able to report on the war were 
based either at Qatar or Bahrain. In Qatar, the journalists independent- 
ly assessed the CF-18s’ activities without military briefings. While they 
weren't learning specific details about the missions, they learned the 
frequency and number of jets in the air by watching and counting. Over 
time, they began to know the pilots’ names.” With the historical benefit of 
having both the military’s media guidelines from 1990 and 1991 and the 
news coverage that followed, the best that can be said is that the guidelines 
were applied inconsistently. When two CF-18 pilots attacked an Iraqi pa- 
trol boat believed to be armed with Exocet missiles, they were identified by 
name. Some news reports contained the exact locations of the enemy en- 
countered, the armaments used, and the weapons and defensive capabili- 
ties of the CF-18s—all specifically prohibited by the guidelines. One pilot 
named was Dave Kendall, the husband of Marion Kendall, who had taken 
on the high-profile role as spokeswoman for the CF-18s crew members’ 
spouses at CFB Cold Lake.” The pilots’ names were repeatedly published 
in follow-up stories. Depending on the newspapers read, the pilots either 
were reprimanded for firing on the Iraqi ship*® or commended for firing 
on it.*! 
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The voluntary prohibition put on the use of service personnel’s names 
and hometowns was not always invoked for non-combat personnel. Many 
women were identified by name and hometowns in one feature story on 
what it was like to work in a male-dominated environment in Qatar. 
Some of the very women who should have most worried about navy ser- 
vice personnel’s spouses being harassed didn’t seem to care about the 
issue. In a Canadian Press news story datelined Esquimalt, several sailors’ 
wives were identified by name, as were their husbands, after they travelled 
to Esquimalt to be with their spouses before the HMCS Huron departed 
for the Gulf.’ When the Canadian CF-18 pilots’ combat role in the Persian 
Gulf was changed from flying sweep-and-escort missions to an offensive 
ground attack role on 21 February 1991, pilots were identified by name in 
pictures and the body of one Halifax newspaper.** 

One also possibly can develop a sense of the media restrictions’ incon- 
sistent results after the CF-18s’ role was changed to bombing missions. A 
Globe and Mail correspondent in Riyadh reported that military officials 
in Qatar refused to make pilots available to talk about their new role.® 
His difficulty in obtaining information was highlighted in a report several 
days later that said Canada had joined America, Britain, and France in im- 
posing a total news blackout on air operations to avoid jeopardizing land 
war offensives that had begun in Kuwait.*° While the Globe’s correspond- 
ent struggled for information about the Canadian air operations, the To- 
ronto Star’s correspondent in Bahrain, aided by the Canadian Press, iden- 
tified pilots who took part in the first bombing run by name, hometowns, 
targets, and flight durations.*” The Chronicle-Herald in Halifax shows that 
a Canadian Press correspondent in Qatar was briefed by military officials 
who, despite the news blackout, identified the lead pilot by name and his 
Owen Sound, Ontario, hometown.** 

Covering the air war from Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, when the Canadians 
were based in Doha, Qatar, put the Globe correspondent at a disadvan- 
tage. His report could only be as complete as the information he received. 
While the Star’s correspondent was in Manama, Bahrain, his editors may 
well have been able to incorporate the Canadian Press report into his work 
in a way that the Globe editors could not. All that can reasonably be con- 
cluded is that the readers of all three news sources would have differing 
perspectives on that day’s events, while those who read both the Toronto 
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Star and the Globe and Mail could be forgiven for being a little confused. 
The question is: Why? 

That confusion likely started from a problem identified in the Can- 
adian Forces’ after-action report on public affairs activities in the Gulf 
War. There were two coalition media centres in the Gulf. American, Brit- 
ish, and Saudi Arabian officials had joint headquarters and a joint infor- 
mation bureau in Riyadh, while another was established in Dhahran for 
journalists attempting to cover the land forces on the Saudi-Kuwait/Iraqi 
frontier. Given the single-entry visa available to the news media in the 
Gulf, journalists could not move from one country to the next, restricting 
their ability to report. Where they arrived at the beginning of the war 
was where they had to remain for its duration.® Access to information is 
everything to journalists. Without information they have nothing to base 
their work on. Geography coupled with restrictive military information 
policies made war correspondents’ work difficult at best and nearly im- 
possible at worst. 

On February 20, defence minister William McKnight announced that 
Canada would switch to a more offensive role: Close Air Support (CAS) 
sorties or bombing missions. They eventually flew fifty-six CAS sorties.” 
The only problem after the announcement was retrofitting the CF-18s for 
the bombing campaign and training for the new role. Matthews explained: 


We went through a period there where I was told that I was 
going to have to bomb. OK, no big deal. We have bombs. We 
know how to do that. The only thing was we spent all of our 
careers preparing to fight in Norway, the plains of Northern 
Germany or the rolling hills of southern Germany. We were 
very, very good, one of the best NATO contingents for drop- 
ping bombs from low level, from a low-level attack. 

In the Gulf, we were going to be asked to drop our 
bombs, to roll in at 30,000 feet in a six-degree dive, or drop 
them from level flight at 35,000 feet. We'd never done that, 
never trained for it, had no concept. The only guys that had 
even thought about it were the fighter weapons instructors 
and they did that on their Top Gun course. So, I was told 
in total confidence, in total secrecy, that this was going to 
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happen. I said, “OK, we can handle this. What we'll do is 
we'll fly some training missions here in Qatar just so that we 
know how to point ourselves in a six-degree dive and drop 
the bombs without killing ourselves or friendly troops.” We 
managed to get a few people trained with eight bombs for 
high-level delivery before the actual first day of bombing.” 


Just four days passed between the announcement that the Canadians 
would begin a bombing role and their first missions. All the while, 
Matthews said the Canadians continued to fly sweep-and-escort missions 
and combat patrol missions. “I mean we had jets flying twenty-four hours 
a day. We had a minimum of two F-18s airborne throughout all combat. 
We flew night; we flew day; we flew escort; we flew combat air patrol; and 
then, during the land offence—which was only about three days—we flew 
bombing missions.” The Canadian news media never was told what the 
bombing targets were or any other details about the Canadians in combat. 
For the first time since the war began on January 17, Canadian military of- 
ficials in Bahrain suspended its media briefings.” Nonetheless, Matthews 
says the main focus of their bombing missions was the so-called “Highway 
of Death.” 

After US ground troops flooded into Kuwait, annihilating Iraqi troops 
in their path, Iraq announced it was withdrawing its forces from Kuwait 
but refused to acknowledge UN sanctions. Iraqi tanks, armoured vehicles, 
trucks, and troops by the thousands fled the allied onslaught. In doing so, 
they formed huge queues on the road north from Kuwait to the southern 
Iraqi city of Basra. High above them, the allied forces launched a devas- 
tating bombing campaign on the fleeing troops, killing thousands.” Mat- 
thews recalled Canada’s involvement on the final days’ bombing missions: 
“I think we dropped 100 tons of bombs in about three days, but, you know, 
as it turned out, the weather was terrible and all of the smoke from the oil 
well fires. We ended up dropping most of them from level flight at 30,000 
feet on convoys that were five kilometres long. It was carpet bombing.”” 

The Canadian military’s assessment of its news media policy after the 
war identified three issues: journalists’ pools; providing journalists with 
military personnel’s hometown information; and the release of operation- 
al information. Regarding pools, the Canadian military had no influence 
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over issues negotiated before the war by the media in London and Wash- 
ington. Canadian journalists in theatre could not negotiate their way into 
them. One solution was that Canadian pool membership should be nego- 
tiated before future outbreaks of hostilities.” 

Secondly, the after-action report said the release of operational in- 
formation to the news media was problematic because public affairs offi- 
cers operated under two conflicting imperatives: a political imperative of 
openness and operational security. In hindsight, the report acknowledged 
that the Canadian Forces were more reluctant to divulge operational in- 
formation than their allies. The British eagerly made available information 
on air-mission targets and released videos as proof. Canadian headquar- 
ters forbade giving out similar information, but public affairs officers in 
the field could not explain why the British could release such information 
and they could not. 

Also, the news media in Qatar could readily obtain operational infor- 
mation simply by looking out their windows and observing CF-18s taking 
off and landing. Over time, the news media became familiar with CF-18 
armaments, their numbers, and whether their missions were combat air 
patrol, sweep and escort, or close air support. The Canadian Forces only 
had one Boeing CC-137 air refuelling tanker, which the media could see 
whether it was flying or not. The after-action report said: “It was therefore 
ludicrous to not confirm such details, but to do so often conflicted with 
direction from higher headquarters. Recommendation: We should stan- 
dardize with our allies who have had more operational experience than we 
have and adopt their more liberal release of info policies.””° 

The third lessons-learned issue was the release of military personnel’s 
hometown information. Without being specific, the report said it proved 
to be hazardous, causing “a few instances of harassment of family mem- 
bers in Canada that resulted in an unwillingness of some members to be 
interviewed at all.”” The difficulty was that the Forces had provided such 
information readily before hostilities began and the news media could not 
understand why such information was withheld after hostilities began— 
until after the harassment received publicity.” 

For example, several days after the body bag story broke, it was re- 
ported from Ottawa that Canadian Forces women had been ordered to 
wear civilian clothes in unidentified parts of Canada to avoid abuse. At 
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the same Ottawa briefing where that development was announced, the 
deputy chief of defence staff, Lt. Gen. David Huddleston, confirmed that 
harassing phone calls had been made to the wives of husbands serving in 
the Gulf, who were told their husbands had been killed.” 

On the same day, it was reported in Toronto that military police were 
probing threats made to military families in Victoria. The language shift 
from the original story was subtle, but the story said the military would 
not confirm that body bags had been left on the doorsteps of some military 
family homes, nor how many threats had been made, against whom, or 
where. There is a substantial difference between military police having 
no physical evidence that harassment had taken place and a statement that 
they would not confirm incidents. The implication was that the military 
had information it would not divulge. The other detail of note was that 
body bags were left on doorsteps, not on lawns. Although numerous news 
reports perpetuated the story of harassment of military family members, 
what was not widely disseminated through the media was information in 
a follow-up Globe and Mail story indicating that civilian police in Victoria 
and civilian and military police in Esquimalt had not received any physic- 
al evidence about the alleged harassment.’ 

The news reports and the military’s after-action report on the harass- 
ment never offered proof that the most egregious incidents, the alleged 
dumping of a body bag on the lawn of a naval home in Esquimalt and 
harassing telephone calls to wives, ever happened. The military’s recom- 
mended procedure for dealing with such incidents was to make the mil- 
itary police aware of them. The police found no evidence to support the al- 
legations.™ A complete search of Department of National Defence records 
from August 1990 to 31 January 1991, for military police records involving 
the alleged dumping of a body bag or a threat analysis, found nothing.” 

A search of the origins for the 1991 Vancouver Sun story about harass- 
ment of naval spouses from Esquimalt ran dry in Victoria, BC. None of 
the wives were quoted either by name in the story or in any of the num- 
erous follow-up news reports. The 1991 source about the body bag being 
an actual type used by the military was a sub-lieutenant who was not part 
of the Canadian Forces public affairs structure. All attempts to reach him 
through the Canadian military or public resources—beginning with the 
CFB Esquimalt public affairs officer at the time who knew him—failed.’™ 
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Paul Seguna was the public affairs officer at CFB Esquimalt who was 
quoted in Globe and Mail and Toronto Star stories about the harassment.'” 
In the Globe story, Seguna said there had been roughly a dozen complaints 
and in the Star story about six.'°° Both military and civilian police were re- 
ported to be investigating the incidents, asking families who had received 
threatening messages to turn them over to police as evidence. Seguna was 
quoted at the time saying women had received calls from people claiming 
to be senior military officials, stating their husbands had been killed in 
action, even though their ship, HMCS Huron, was not even going to the 
Gulf. Astonishingly, without facts to back it up, Seguna told the Globe, 
although he was not quoted directly, about allegations that one wife found 
a crude imitation of a body bag on her front lawn.'” Families were told to 
keep evidence and turn it over to police, but Victoria and Esquimalt police 
received no such evidence.’ 

To the best of Seguna’s recollection, he first heard about the incidents 
not from military family members but from a CHEK 6 television news 
report in Victoria. A search of the television station’s archives revealed no 
evidence that such a story was ever aired.’”” Nonetheless, Seguna felt duty 
bound to meet military spouses at the military Family Resource Centre 
in Esquimalt. He told them that, having let the cat out of the bag to the 
news media about the alleged harassment, they must deal with the media 
and should verify facts. “In essence, we made it clear, you know, that once 
you've opened the door you just can’t shut it.”""° 

Brig. Gen. McGillivray, commander of CFB Cold Lake in 1991, knew 
there were war protests taking place in Canada. But there was or were 
no incident or incidents of a body bag or body bags thrown on the lawns 
of air force personnel in Cold Lake." The only other place the CF-18s 
fighting in the Gulf came from was Baden-Soellingen, Germany. Lt. Col. 
Matthews, who flew in the war, was commanding officer of 439 Tactic- 
al Fighter Squadron based in Baden-Soellingen. Although armed guards 
stood around the military homes in Germany and on the base’s school 
buses, there was no concern about attacks in retribution on fighter pilots’ 
family members. His wife remained in Germany while he was flying mis- 
sions in the Gulf, and she was in constant contact with military families in 
both Canada and Germany. The biggest concern among the families was 
in Canada and not in Germany, a striking observation in that pilots’ wives 
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in Germany were once evacuated from their homes in a false bomb-threat 
incident. 


She thought the Canadian perspective was a little bit over- 
blown. I mean, she actually had armed guards at her front 
door and everybody in Canada was much, much more afraid 
than she was overseas. She was taking care of the families in 
Germany while we were off fighting. They were calling from 
Canada and they were just terribly concerned. My wife was 
saying: “Well, you know, I’m here and I’ve got an armed 
infantryman in my yard and I’m not nearly as concerned 
about all this as you appear to be back in Toronto.”"” 


Given the far-ranging effect on Canada’s democratic institutions years 
later of an urban myth, the body bags, its origins are worth pursuing. The 
Times Colonist in Victoria, on 2 January 1991, reported on the Greater 
Victoria peace organization’s plans to protest the departure of HMCS 
Huron for Halifax. Its crew was slated to relieve the crew of the HMCS 
Athabaskan in February. The two last sentences at the bottom of the story 
suggest that the myth may have its origins in a protest that took place 31 
December 1990, outside the gates of CFB Esquimalt. 


Meanwhile, members of the Greater Victoria Disarma- 
ment Group, some dressed in homemade body bags “linked 
hands for peace” at the Canteen Road entrance to CFB Es- 
quimalt on Monday. The body bag dress was to dramatize 
the possibility members of the Persian Gulf force will come 
home in body bags—something that does not need to hap- 
pen if sanctions and mediation continue instead of war, the 
group argues.’ 


The departure of 280 servicemen aboard the Huron for Halifax via the 
Panama Canal was big news for the Times Colonist, which dispatched a 
reporter and a photographer to spend three days aboard the supply ship 
HMCS Provider accompanying the Huron on its first leg to Long Beach, 
California. They planned to spend one night on the Huron writing stories 
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about and taking pictures of the local men and women headed for the 
Gulf via Halifax. On 4 January 1991, the newspaper published the names 
and ranks of all 280 crew.'" The first news story that reported that ha- 
rassing phone calls made to military families was published in the Times 
Colonist on January 16. It contained a body bag reference. A military 
wife whose husband was on the HMCS Huron said: “Some of the wives 
have had phone calls saying their husbands will be the next ones in those 
body bags,” she said. “Others are just vulgar calls, the ‘if you're lonely just 
call me,’ calls,” she said." One spokesman claimed harassing calls tell- 
ing women their husbands were dead had come from a man identifying 
himself as a Canadian Forces lieutenant colonel. He spoke during a rally 
of military wives and girlfriends in front of the legislature in Victoria to 
support their spouses. "° 

Following the UN-sanctioned attack on Iraq, security was tightened 
at CFB Esquimalt. The base information officer, Lieutenant Seguna, de- 
clined to comment to the Times Colonist about the security measures or 
whether they were in response to a terrorist threat. The tension was raw. 
The same day, military personnel were evacuated from HMC Dockyard 
following a bomb threat that turned out to be a hoax."* 

The next story about harassment appeared in the Times Colonist on 
January 19. It was focused primarily not on military family members but 
on Victoria’s peace activists, who claimed they were being harassed with 
calls for harassing military wives and throwing garbage on ships in Van- 
couver. Toward the end of that story, the harassment of wives was said 
to take the form of people claiming to be insurance agents attempting to 
make appointments with women whose husbands were aboard a ship." 
An insurance official with London Life Insurance reported that bona fide 
insurance agents required both spouses to be present for an interview, but 
such calls could be made by accident to such a solitary military spouse. 
The way to avoid that, the insurance company official said, would be to 
circulate the list of HMCS Huron’s crew members among insurance com- 
panies and agents indicating their families were off-limits.’ Two days 
later on January 21, the Vancouver Sun wrote about a navy wife who had 
an actual military body bag on her lawn and harassing phone calls. 

The Times Colonist followed up on the Vancouver Sun story six days 
later. On January 27, it quoted base information officer Lt. Seguna saying 
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the military wives were reluctant to make complaints to military police. 
Whereas Seguna previously had told the Globe and Mail there had been 
roughly a dozen complaints and the Toronto Star about six, when asked 
again how many complaints there were, he would only say: “Several—I 
don’t want to give a fixed number.” Seguna said, for all he knew, all the 
harassment could have been the work of one person. “One person can cre- 
ate a lot of havoc, which is why we need these women to get the reports 
into the police.”!” By then, readers would have found it difficult to separate 
fact from fiction. The story reported: “Families of men on HMCS Huron 
were the focus of national media attention after some women reported 
being phoned by a man purporting to be a senior officer telling them their 
husband was dead, or of having body bags strewn on their lawns.”!”? One 
of the spouses—April-Ann Hamilton, wife of Leading Seaman Harold 
Hamilton—was identified by name. She did not confirm the body bag 
story. What Hamilton did, however, was put her finger on the nature of 
the problem. She said second- and third-hand reports of the harassment 
were made public before police could properly investigate them, and the 
rumours started flying.’ 

The military wives formed a media committee to shed positive light 
on their experiences, but it was too late. The nation’s news media weren't 
getting their information from them anymore. They were feeding on 
themselves, cutting and pasting various versions of the story’s most ap- 
palling angle into their own reports. Some of the Times Colonist story 
was focused how some of the harassment incidents had been overblown. 
But second-hand accounts of phone calls saying that husbands would be 
coming home in body bags on January 16 had become body bags strewn 
on lawns by January 27. In years to come, two things happened when- 
ever Canadian CF-18s were called upon to take up a combat role. First, 
the Gulf War lessons-learned report recommending that the Canadian 
Forces should learn from more operationally experienced allies and adopt 
more liberal policies regarding the release of operational information to 
the news media were either forgotten or ignored. Second, the half-remem- 
bered images of body bags strewn on the lawns of naval family members 
in Esquimalt took on mythical proportions. 

Murray Edelman writes: “The word ‘myth’ signifies a belief held 
in common by a large group of people that gives events and actions a 
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particular meaning; it is typically socially cued rather than empirically 
based.” Myths simplify a complex world and promote conformity to 
a pattern of thought and behaviour.” With profound consequences for 
Canada’s democratic institutions, that socially cued body bag myth be- 
came burned into the memories of Canadian Forces members, some of 
whom assumed higher command years later. The 1991 myth rose like a 
Phoenix when Canadian CF-18s soared into combat in the skies over Serb- 
ia and Kosovo in 1999. 
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Like an Overnight International Courier 


On the evening of 24 March 1999, the day NATO’s Operation Allied Force 
bombing campaign began, CTV’s Joy Malbon was in London, England, 
where she had worked in the television network’s London bureau since 
1997. Malbon was telephoned by her news director in Toronto and was 
told to travel immediately to the US Air Force base in Aviano, Italy, to 
cover the Canadian military’s first participation in an aerial bombing 
campaign in Europe since 1945. Then a seventeen-year veteran of the 
Canadian news business, Malbon was no stranger to the Canadian Forces. 
She had covered their deployment to assist with the Manitoba flood dis- 
aster in 1997 and attended the war correspondent course put on by the 
Forces at the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry Battle School at 
Camp Wainwright, Alberta, in May of that year. Well versed in working 
on the fly, Malbon called her cameraman and headed straight to the air- 
port for a flight to the Italian port city of Trieste, on the extreme north of 
the Adriatic Sea. 


We flew commercially to Trieste where we rented a car for 
the drive to the Aviano air force base. We basically followed 
our nose through the signs and when we got there nothing 
had been set up. I recall it being very late or early in the 
morning, maybe three in the morning, something like that. 
There was a huge field across from the American air force 
base in Aviano where ABC and a few others were setting up 
their satellite dishes. What I recall is, my first impression, is 
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actually seeing a Stealth fighter fly overhead. I'd never seen 
such a thing.' 


There is a lot of Canadian journalism history that preceded Malbon’s ar- 
rival in Aviano. It has been recognized that since the Crimean War, jour- 
nalists covering wars shape public opinion and the policies of governments 
and their militaries.’ It is a profound understatement to say that when the 
Kosovo air war broke out in March 1999, much had changed in the news 
media since William Maxwell Aitken became Canada’s “Eyewitness” to 
the First World War under the authority of the Canadian War Records 
Office in London.’ From 1914 to 1919, newspapers were the only widely 
available news media. Even during the Chanak affair in 1922, the licensing 
of commercial radio broadcasting had only just begun, and it would be a 
year before radio stations were operating in every Canadian province but 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.* By 19 August 1942, both print 
and radio reporters were on the beaches at Dieppe, when hundreds of 
Canadians were slaughtered in a failed raid on the German-held French 
coast during the Second World War.° 

Television had only begun to become commercially available in Can- 
ada in the early 1950s when Canadians soldiers were sent to the Korean 
War “police action.” The year 1982 marked a milestone for the news media 
when the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms ensconced freedom of 
the press and other media of communication as a fundamental freedom 
in the Canadian Constitution.’ By the beginning of the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, the modern Fourth Estate* had enormous communications tools at 
its disposal, including satellite telecommunications enabling live televi- 
sion broadcasts of the American bombing of Baghdad. When the war in 
Kosovo broke out in 1999, the Internet, computerized email, and cellular 
telephones had all been added to the news media’s resources, although 
the iPhone had not yet been invented. All three elements of the Canadian 
Forces—the air force, the navy, and the army—had come to know at dif- 
ferent points in time that, like it or not, they would have to deal with the 
news media on operations. Six modern examples will illustrate. 

First, during the 1991 Gulf War, the Canadian Forces learned that 
significant public support for the war effort was generated by news media 
coverage, which was extensive. Journalists from the CTV and Baton 
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television networks and the CKAC radio station, and print journalists 
with the Toronto Sun, the Toronto Star, the Free Press, Reader's Digest, Le 
Soleil, Associated Press, Reuters, and the Financial Times, were in Bahrain. 
Journalists from the CBC, CTV, The Journal, CHCH, and Radio Canada 
television stations; Broadcast News, CBC, CJMS and KKAC radio jour- 
nalists; and print journalists from Canadian Press, the Toronto Sun, the 
Toronto Star, Maclean’s, Southam, the Province (Vancouver), and Journal 
de Quebec were in Qatar.’ 

Television pool journalists from the CBC and Radio Canada and print 
journalists from the Toronto Star, the Free Press and the Province (Van- 
couver) were aboard Canadian ships. Television journalists from the CBC, 
Radio Canada, The Journal, and CTV, and one CBC radio journalist and 
print journalists from the Toronto Sun and Maclean’s were in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, while journalists from CBC radio network and print jour- 
nalists with Southam, the Globe and Mail, Maclean’s, and Le Soleil were 
in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. That commitment by the various Canadian news 
media outlets to cover the Gulf War did not come cheaply. Not only can 
war journalism be dangerous from time to time, it is expensive. It involves 
international travel and often inflated living and travelling costs. In 1991, 
Gulf War pool journalists aboard the Canadian ships alone estimated 
their costs at $50,000 each.” 

The Canadian Forces learned during the Gulf War that ten full-time 
public affairs officers were insufficient to meet the news media’s demands 
and they needed augmentation by reservists." As mentioned above, in 
Chapter 6, they learned that restrictive Canadian media policies that pre- 
vented the release of target information and accompanying video which 
illustrated that point were inconsistent with what their more experienced 
allies were doing. One section in the after-action report’s appendix also 
dealt with the identification and hometowns of military personnel causing 
a few instances of harassment of family members back in Canada.” An 
appendix to the public affairs action report said: “We should standardize 
with our allies who have had more operational experience than we have 
and adopt their more liberal release of info policies.” 

Second, in 1997, the navy published Adjusting Course: A Naval Strat- 
egy for Canada, in which it said the lessons of the 1991 Gulf War and the 
Canadian Forces disaster in Somalia were clear. It said in part: “military 
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forces will be called upon to respond to a greater range of situations based 
upon a broader conception of security, and the commanders of those 
forces must anticipate and plan for intense media coverage in future mil- 
itary operations as an integral element of operational strategy.” 

Third, in March 1997, the Canadian army’s lessons-learned centre de- 
voted an entire edition of Dispatches, its internal briefing document, to 
the proposition that the media can have a significant impact on military 
operations and the politics of the Canadian Forces. It cited changes in 
defence ministers, resignations of senior officers, and the disbandment of 
the Canadian Airborne Regiment as examples of the news media’s power 
to focus the Canadian public’s attention on military issues. The power of 
the news media, it said, “comes from its ability to select what is reported 
and how it will be reported.” As a result, it said the importance of public 
affairs preparedness could not be overstated. It added: 


To be effective, media relations must be planned for and 
practiced. It cannot be an after-thought or something to 
be addressed once in the area of operations. Unfortunate- 
ly, soldiers who spend so much of their careers planning 
for operations and anticipating courses of action often get 
caught off guard by the media because they did not antic- 
ipate media interest in their operation nor were they pre- 
pared to deal with this interest. Ignoring the media will not 
make them go away, it guarantees that “our” side will not 
be heard." 


Fourth, the Canadian army had taken concrete, proactive steps to raise 
the bar on the quality of military journalism by offering a war correspond- 
ent course at the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry battle school 
in Camp Wainwright, Alberta, in 1995 and again in 1997. The concentrat- 
ed five-day courses were offered to seventeen working journalists in 1995 
and in 1997 to ten working journalists, twelve journalism students, and 
three others with an interest in the course contents. The course contents 
included convoy discipline, mine recognition and dealing with minefields, 
live-fire weapons recognition, negotiating belligerent checkpoints, combat 
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first aid, combat-related stress, and field craft that included eating, sleep- 
ing, and living in a war zone.” 

Fifth, the most powerful indication that the Canadian army planned 
to take command of the news media’s presence during operational mis- 
sions emerged in army planning documents in 1998. They show that the 
army viewed public affairs to be a command prerogative that should not 
be left in the hands of media specialists alone. The goal was to project an 
image of the army as progressive, sustainable, and combat-capable. The 
plan stated: 


Public affairs is an important tool that a commander must 
understand and know to use in support of the operation- 
al mission. For many years we have taken the reactive ap- 
proach to public affairs and have been often outmaneuvered 
in national or international issues. Successful commanders 
will often take the proactive approach to ensure the right 
message is provided to the media." 


Sixth, also in 1998, Canadian Forces adopted public affairs (PA) guidelines 
for operations, effective January 30, known as DAOD 2008, that required 
the Forces to integrate public affairs policy and direction into “all aspects 
of military doctrine, as appropriate, to ensure that PA is fully integrated 
into CF military planning, decision making, standard operating proced- 
ures, and operations.” Included in DAOD 2008 were guidelines in the 
event of escalating military tension or war that required the deputy chief 
of defence staff to fully integrate public affairs into military doctrine and 
the director general of public affairs to draft and implement a national 
public affairs plan.” Within the guidelines, it clearly recognized the key 
priority of any Forces operation was to achieve its mission, but, at the same 
time, it recognized there would be heightened media and public interest. 
The challenge for the Forces was to inform Canadians of the national and 
operation dimensions “in a manner that is accurate, complete, timely and 
respectful of the principles of openness, transparency and operational 
security.””! 

It is clear, however, that the document recognized that the require- 
ments for openness and transparency and operational security could be 
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conflicting imperatives. By operational security it meant “the principle of 
safeguarding the integrity of a military operation or activity, and/or the 
safety of the CF members and other personnel involved in the military 
operation or activity.”” 

In short, there was a lot of journalism and policy context history for 
the public affairs activities that could have shaped what took place in 
Aviano, Italy, and in Ottawa in the months leading up to the outbreak of 
war on 24 March 1999, and afterward. 

Malbon could not file her own televised report on the first night they 
arrived because they had to wait for CNN and ABC, with which CTV had 
contracts, to set up their satellite dishes. Instead, her Toronto desk had 
her file a report by cellular phone that could be incorporated with video 
images the network had received from an American network. 


They basically told me the pictures they had. I believe they 
had shots of the Stealth fighter. We were taking pictures as 
well, but we couldn’t send anything just yet. We ended up 
giving those pictures to ABC once they got their stuff up 
and running early in the morning. Toronto would get it as 
well because they share pictures on feeds.” 


Though she filed a report on Aviano, Malbon really wanted Canadian CF- 
18s on camera and to interview some of the pilots, even if only in general 
terms. 


We wanted to speak to the Canadian pilots because, as I 
recall, this was the first time that Canadians were actually 
carrying bombs and that was a huge deal in Canada. We 
wanted to talk to them about that, we wanted to talk to 
them about their role. I mean, the target was Yugoslavia, 
everybody knew that. We didn’t need to know specifically 
what the targets were but my role was to get to the Canadi- 
ans. Other people were doing big-picture stories about the 
war, the bombing, there were all sorts of technical briefings 
in London, in Canada, in the US about what was going on 
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in Washington. My role was specifically to get to the Cana- 
dians and find out what were doing there.” 


Unfortunately, all the journalists who arrived en masse in Aviano were 
kept in the field more than three kilometres from the action, which was on 
the tarmacs and in the hangars on the north side of the base. The field was 
on the south side of the base across the main road from the administra- 
tion building. The journalists weren’t getting past the American military’s 
heavily armed security checkpoint. All Malbon wanted to do was speak to 
some Canadians—anyone. “We were told the Canadian in charge, Dwight 
Davies, would come to speak with us. I remember that because another 
Canadian journalist from London had arrived, as well, and that’s what 
she heard, too. He was going to speak to us at four in the morning. So, we 
waited, and we waited and he never showed.””° 

Malbon wasn’t alone in her frustration. For several days, the only 
news for journalists involved in covering the worsening crisis in Kosovo 
was bad news. Hours before the bombing campaign began, the Yugosla- 
vian government seized many western television news outlets’ equipment, 
including a transmission facility operated by the European Broadcasting 
Union, used by ABC, CBS, NBC, and CNN. Some western reporters in 
Kosovo were threatened at gunpoint and fled.” Others were accused of 
being spies or having double assignments in the region, including Antho- 
ny Lloyd. Lloyd was a foreign correspondent for the Times (London) and 
a former lieutenant in the British Army’s Royal Green Jackets who fought 
in the 1991 Gulf War.” After the first night of bombing, some journalists 
staying at the Pristina Grand Hotel had their equipment broken by police. 
Two were arrested, one was beaten, a television crew was shot at, and an- 
other’s Land Rover was stolen by soldiers. Some journalists were dragged 
out of their hotel rooms at gunpoint and had their visas cancelled. While 
some reporters left the country voluntarily, others were ordered out.” 
The CBC’s Céline Galipeau was expelled to Macedonia, while the Toronto 
Star’s Olivia Ward escaped angry Serbs by fleeing into Hungary just before 
the second wave of NATO bombs hit.” 

Meanwhile, in Ottawa, opposition MPs received the same information 
about the war as was being provided to the news media. They complained 
throughout the war, as Official Opposition Leader Preston Manning stated 
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in the House of Commons: “Mr. Speaker, to date the government has done 
little or nothing to involve the House in developing Canada’s commit- 
ments in Yugoslavia. Most members of the House get more information 
from television and newspapers than they do from the government on this 
subject.” 

Outside the House, the opposition had two other potential sources of 
official information on the military activities. One was the House of Com- 
mons Standing Committee on National Defence and Veterans Affairs 
(SCONDVA), which met twenty-six times from March 25 through June 8. 
Opposition MPs quickly learned that they would only receive bare bones 
information about military information for operational security reasons 
from defence minister Art Eggleton or the deputy chief of defence staff, Lt. 
Gen. Raymond Henault. When questioned about it, Eggleton explained in 
SCONDVA: 


It’s a very serious situation. We want to make sure that were 
not divulging information that gives comfort to the enemy 
side or that can in any way jeopardize the safety and securi- 
ty of our Canadian Forces personnel. I’m sure the honorable 
member wouldn't want us to do anything that would jeop- 
ardize their safety and security.” 


When frustrated SCONDVA members complained about the lack of in- 
formation they were receiving, Eggleton suggested that they attend the 
technical briefings being provided to the national news media every after- 
noon: “You might recognize General Henault, because he is on television 
every day at one o'clock giving technical briefings, together with staff, as 
to what is happening.” 

The first of those technical briefings happened at National Defence 
Headquarters March 24, on the first day of NATO air strikes against Yu- 
goslavia. Lt. Cmdr. Jeff Agnew, the J5 PA or joint operations public af- 
fairs officer, co-ordinated the daily technical briefings. NATO drove the 
overall public affairs approach for the Kosovo operation and held daily 
press briefings at its headquarters in Brussels after the bombing campaign 
started. The Canadian Forces followed suit. Agnew, the lead public affairs 
officer, monitored the televised briefings in Brussels every day during the 
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war and press briefings at the US Pentagon to become familiar with issues 
that were being raised by European and American journalists. Given that 
he was already familiar with the issues raised by reporters at NATO head- 
quarters and in Washington, he briefed Henault and his staff on what was 
said by NATO and American commanders, the questions put to them by 
reporters, and their responses. After those briefings, Canadian command- 
ers attended the technical briefings, which usually began at 1:00 p.m.” 

On March 24, day one of the bombing campaign, Lt. Gen. Henault 
addressed the news media along with Air Staff Lt. Col. Yvan Houle, a for- 
mer CF-18 flying instructor. The Air Staff position was created in 1997 to 
oversee production and training for air personnel. The first several days’ 
briefings set the tone that would persist until the war ended. Most briefings 
focused on the NATO operations, with limited time spent on the Can- 
adians. For example, Henault and Houle told the media that 130 Canadian 
military personnel and six CF-18s in were Aviano. All were extensively 
trained and fully interoperable with their NATO counterparts. Houle, a 
CF-18 pilot, discussed the CF-18’s weapons systems, including its infrared 
targeting pod and laser designator, “an advanced night-time capability 
that only a handful of countries bring to this theatre.”** Advanced night- 
time capability was not the truth, but the reporters were in no position to 
challenge Henault or Houle and hold them accountable—the primary role 
of journalists in democracies—because none of the reporters in Aviano 
was able to learn about the pilots’ previous training for night missions or 
their lack of night vision. The truth was that the Canadian pilots operating 
out of Aviano were flying as blind as bats without night-vision goggles 
and, well into the mission, were nearly killed doing it. 

Henault and Houle said they couldn't discuss details of the Canadians’ 
first mission, such as whether all the Canadian aircraft had returned. 
“Again, the aircraft are involved in operations and therefore for operation- 
al security reasons, we couldn't divulge it even if we knew,” Henault said, 
explaining that the CF-18s would carry out the full range of missions, in- 
cluding close air support.** When one journalist asked about targets, they 
responded that they didn’t know. Another asked a pointed question about 
the CF-18s refuelling at night. “Youre coming out of your first combat 
mission in history, in your history, and the first thing you have to do after 
you get safely out is to tank at night from a tanker. Is that like the real high 
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risk, high heartbeat?” Houle replied: “Yeah, refuelling is a tight operation. 
It requires training and proficiency but if the aircraft is not damaged, that 
should be a rather routine operation.” Nothing more was asked or said 
about air-to-air refuelling or advanced nighttime capability. 

Henault was asked if Canadians higher in rank than Col. Davies were 
in Europe. “Not in this particular portion of the operation, no,” he re- 
plied.” That was not the truth. The truth was that Brig. Gen. James Cox 
was in Mons, in NATO’s Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe 
(SHAPE), sitting in the same war room with Gen. Wesley Clark, who ran 
the war.” Henault was asked if the journalists in Aviano could talk to the 
Canadian pilots. CTV’s Craig Oliver put the question directly: “Can you 
make it possible in the post-attack scenario for reporters in Aviano to talk 
to the Canadian fliers? What happens too often is the Americans open 
things up. We can go in and talk to American pilots but we can't talk to 
our own Canadians.” Henault replied: “That’s a very good point. We'll 
take that; our public affairs folks are here, and we’ll do what we can to pro- 
vide access to our pilots and the members of the contingent that are there.” 
In response to Henault, Oliver replied: “Don’t make that mistake again. 
It’s infuriating, and it happens too often.” Henault said: “Understood.” 

In Mons, Gen. Clark monitored the American news media's coverage 
of the bombing campaign. On the first night of the campaign he watched 
NBC by satellite and became disturbed that anchor Tom Brokaw identified 
the NATO coalition’s attack as “American-led air strikes.” Clark involved 
Allied aircraft to pre-empt criticism in Washington that NATO allies were 
not carrying their fair share of the burden. He had public affairs staff call 
NBC to correct the report. The network promptly changed the way the 
strikes were identified.“ Later, Clark wrote that, from the start of the cam- 
paign, he sought to shape the information released about the air strikes. 
A high level of secrecy initially was meant to maintain surprise and oper- 
ational security. During the first NATO press conference he attended in 
Brussels, on March 25, the day after the bombing campaign began, he was 
asked by a New York Times reporter why he couldn't identify the targets 
NATO had struck, since the Serbs already knew what had been attacked. 
Clark explained that such an operation was scrutinized by many nations 
that might share information. While refusing to comment on the con- 
tributions or performance of individual alliance members, he confirmed 
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information released by the British that a Dutch CF-18 and US jets had 
shot down Serbian planes.** Within a few days he realized the political 
need to be more open to build popular American support for sustained 
operations.“ To that end, he appeared at NATO press conferences four 
more times before the bombing campaign ended. 

On the second day of bombing, March 25, the first news reports from 
wire services of Canadian participation in the NATO bombing appeared 
in major Canadian daily newspapers. The sources, in most cases, were de- 
fence minister Art Eggleton, Henault, or Capt. Dave Muralt, the Canadian 
Forces public affairs officer in Aviano. But there were no details about what 
the CF-18s had done. Most reports were lengthy but contained just one or 
two sentences reporting that four jets participated in the action and had 
returned home safely. Most references to the CF-18s appeared in the mid- 
dle or at the end of the stories. Many Southam newspapers ran virtually 
the same wire service story, datelined Belgrade, because they all used the 
same wire service.** A few newspapers noted that the CF-18s had been in 
Italy since the previous June and everyone in Aviano was happy the pilots 
had returned safely. Canadian Press’s John Ward in Ottawa wrote the ori- 
ginal story on the CF-18s quoting Muralt, who was reached by telephone 
in Aviano. Some newspapers had their own journalists rewrite Ward’s 
story quoting Muralt.* 

Many newspapers also ran a sidebar—a short, less prominent story 
accompanying the main news story—about the history of the CF-18s, 
their role in the 1991 Gulf War, and the precision-guided bombs that 
were acquired for them two years previously. Some identified Ward as the 
author, some did not. Only one newspaper, the Ottawa Citizen, tied the 
CF-18s to CFB Bagotville, reporting tension and pride among the base 
members.*® Many carried an accompanying picture of a CF-18 taking off 
from Aviano during the daytime that was identified as a Canadian fight- 
er plane. Some carried a correction the next day identifying the jet as a 
Spanish CF-18, some did not. Since television could report on same-day 
activities at night, the CBC reported Henault’s remarks during the March 
25 press briefing that Canada now was back in “the club” with the em- 
ployment of smart bombs.” 

By then, Henault had obtained more information about the first night’s 
operations. He told the journalists that four CF-18s had participated in 
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the alliance effort. which struck forty targets and had safely returned. The 
military’s policy, he said, would reflect Clark’s wishes by giving Canadians 
as much information as possible without jeopardizing the safety of the 
missions.** Clark’s wishes were exactly the opposite. At the beginning of 
the bombing campaign, he tried to limit the amount of information re- 
leased to the media to retain as much surprise and operational security as 
possible.” Henault said that Davies would be the designated spokesman 
for the Canadians in Aviano. “At the moment, we’re trying to limit expos- 
ure to the pilots for the time being and again, it’s for operational security 
reasons, but ultimately, you will have access to them.”°° 

Houle noted that the CF-18s reported some activity from the Yugoslav 
radar systems, which did not hinder the mission. When asked whether 
the Canadians had been targeted, were fired upon, or fired in return, He- 
nault said that no aircraft were fired upon, that Yugoslav radar painted the 
Canadians, and three Yugoslav fighters were brought down. Henault was 
pressed about Canadian involvement. He said: “They were not involved in 
that operation.”™ That was not the truth. The truth was that Canadians led 
that operation and Dutch aircraft shot down the Yugoslav MiG-29 head- 
ing toward them. The fourth pilot in formation that night had been fired at 
with a surface-to-air missile that forced him to take evasive manoeuvres. 

When he was asked if there had been any military assessment of the 
domestic risk to military personnel and their families, Henault replied: 
“Absolutely. In fact, our director-general of intelligence is at the moment 
trying to determine if there is any domestic risk. We have to be concerned 
about that in that we do know that there are many folks in Canada who 
are not necessarily supportive of the operations that we're doing.” There 
had been demonstrations against the air campaign in Toronto, Ottawa, 
and other cities, hence they were being cautious about releasing details 
such as pilots’ names because “we don’t want any risk of family harass- 
ment or something of that nature, which, again, is part of that domestic 
risk we face.” 

Meanwhile, Malbon struggled for access to the Canadians in Aviano. 
Because she could not set foot on the base with the heavily armed Amer- 
icans guarding the entrance, she could only reach them by cell phone. 
With the help of Muralt, Malbon got on to the base the next day, but she 
couldn't get access either to the Canadian pilots or the ground crews. 
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“They offered up a Spanish pilot, but they got antsy because we were near 
the Stealth. The next boatload of journalists wasn’t given access to that 
site.”°* The Canadian military was reluctant to provide even the barest 
bones of information the journalists needed to construct a news report. 
They wouldn't tell the journalists what the CF-18s were bombing, they 
wouldn't let the pilots be photographed, and they wouldn't give them any 
of the pilots’ names. “It was explained to me there was a fear of terrorists 
and some wacko slowing video down and attacking families. So, OK, I 
bought it.” However, Malbon’s news desk in Toronto could see that the 
Spanish and Portuguese pilots were talking openly to reporters. 


We were still waiting on a request to interview Canadian 
pilots and the Toronto desk was telling me: “Wait a second, 
the Spanish pilots are speaking, so were the Portuguese, 
why aren’t we seeing our Canadian pilots? Canada was in- 
volved in this war and Canadians want to know what we're 
doing over there.”** 


The Times of London also shows that some foreign journalists were far 
more successful at obtaining information than the Canadians. The Times 
identified countries that had struck targets three days into the bombing 
campaign and named NATO pilots. After a Dutch F-16 pilot shot down 
a Serb MiG that threatened the Canadians on the first night of bombing, 
the Times ran a picture of a Dutch serviceman painting a MiG symbol on 
the F-16 of pilot Jon Abma, who shot down the Serb plane. American F-15 
fighters were also identified as the jets that shot down two Serb MiG29s in 
the United Nations no-fly zone over Bosnia.” 

Desperate for footage of any kind, Malbon approached the Americans 
because it was their base. 


I don’t remember exactly who it was, but what they did is, 
they'd met us in a jeep at the main road and they took us 
into the base. They took a lot of us, myself and a few other 
foreign journalists, and they put us in a big kind of bunker, 
shelter, whatever, and we had to wait. But I started speaking 
to this one American guy who took me and my cameraman 
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in a jeep over to the camp where the Canadians were. He 
drove close by and we said: “Look, we just want to take a few 
shots on the base, whatever’s restricted is fine, you know, 
wide shots are OK, non-identifiables.” We saw a Canadian 
flag flying there so we asked him to stop. We had to slyly 
kind of take pictures but the American guy kind of under- 
stood our problem and just let us take them, so at least I 
could say this is where the Canadians are on the American 
base because we were getting absolutely no access.* 


Meanwhile, more of Canada’s most prominent journalists were on their 
way to Aviano, including CBC television’s Middle East correspondent Neil 
Macdonald. A twenty-seven-year veteran of the news business, he was in 
Jerusalem when the bombing started. Macdonald was called by the CBC 
in Toronto and told to make his way to Aviano because CBC correspond- 
ent Céline Galipeau—who had been trying to travel to Pristina—had been 
expelled. Macdonald recalled: “It was evident we were not going to be able 
to get a Yugoslavian visa for some time. They wanted coverage. Canadian 
fighters were flying out of Aviano and they thought it seemed logical to put 
a reporter in there for a while.” 

Once Macdonald reached Aviano, his experience was the same as 
Malbon’s. “The Canadians were being so unco-operative that it was virtu- 
ally useless being there. They were telling us precisely nothing, basically.” 
What frustrated Canadian journalists in Aviano was that their American, 
British, and Spanish counterparts had tremendous access to their military 
personnel. Macdonald said: 


I did one story sort of rounding up what went on elsewhere 
in the world and stitching in a bit of stuff from Aviano, but a 
reporter from the BBC got on a British AWACS and report- 
ers there from other countries were getting quite good ac- 
cess. Long after the Spanish and the Americans had started 
allowing journalists not only to interview pilots, but iden- 
tify them, we couldn't. It got to the point where I went in 
to Pordenone which is a town nearby and bought a pair of 
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high-powered binoculars, so I could at least count the num- 
ber of Canadian jets going out of the base.” 


Colonel Davies began speaking to the media, but he provided them little 
useful information. Malbon said: 


I do remember Dwight Davies calling us on to the base. 
We were all excited thinking: “Oh, finally we're going to get 
something.” There was Neil Macdonald, myself, and some 
other radio reporters and print reporters from Canada. 
This was just Canadians talking to the Canadian official in 
charge. He wouldn't let us put him on camera and I remem- 
ber watching Neil get very frustrated because he’s asking 
things that Canadians want to know. “What are the Cana- 
dian pilots’ roles here? What targets? Are we hitting our 
targets? Are we missing them? Are we part of, from what 
were hearing, civilians and buses being blown up? Was it 
a Canadian bomb?” He was asking all these things and he 
was getting: “No comment. No comment. No comment. 
No comment.” He kind of got a little frustrated there at the 
time and it just seemed like a total waste of time. 


Back in Canada, public affairs officers at 4 and 3 Wings struggled to de- 
velop a media plan while Ottawa tried to develop a coherent media plan 
for Canada and Aviano. Five days before bombing campaign began, it was 
an “open secret” in Alberta that CF-18s from Cold Lake would replace 
the Bagotville jets. However, Ottawa wouldn't let the public affairs officers 
comment on the deployment because of “political hurdles.”” 

One day after the bombing campaign started, the 4 Wing public af- 
fairs officer received persistent telephone calls from the Edmonton Journal, 
the Edmonton Sun, CTV National out of Edmonton, CKSA Lloydminster, 
ITV News Edmonton, CFRN Edmonton, QR77 in Calgary, CBC radio 
from Edmonton and Calgary, and A Channel Television in Calgary and 
Edmonton for interviews about the deployment. That officer was locked in 
a battle with the wing commander to buck Ottawa and confirm the infor- 
mation.‘T'm still fighting this battle and trying to convince the WComd 
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[Wing Commander] that we should do it.”°* Unable to interview the mili- 
tary, the journalists talked to local residents in nearby Cold Lake. 

In Ottawa, on March 26, the joint operations public affairs officer, Lt. 
Cmdr. Agnew, issued a directive that illustrated the difficulties in devel- 
oping a coherent media policy for the aerial bombing campaign. It showed 
that the Canadians had no plan for handling media requests for access to 
combatants in Aviano. Two different strategies were developed, one for 
pilots in Canada and one for overseas. 


Peacetime rules apply in Canada. More restrictive rules ap- 
ply in theatre. No pilot interviews authorized until autho- 
rized by NDHQ. Pilot interviews authorized in Canada. Do 
not talk about future ops [operations] but you may, within 
op sec [operational security] talk about missions that have 
been done in the past. Ottawa will brief daily at 1300 [1 
p.m.] but may curtail these if nothing new happens and we 
would just issue a statement.® 


The 1:00 p.m. daily news briefings in Ottawa continued like clockwork, 
with the defence minister attending from time to time. Eggleton gave the 
assurances that the Canadians could maintain their combat posture, art- 
fully providing answers devoid of any information that could reveal the 
nature of the challenges the Canadians caused by the Forces’ peacetime 
weapons inventories. For example, one astute journalist asked Eggleton 
directly: “What is the stockpile of these laser-guided bombs that Canada 
is using? Do we have a large enough inventory to keep up with this run of 
bombings for any length of time?” Eggleton replied: 


Well, it depends on how long the attacks go on. But we can 
replenish what we have there and we'll do so to ensure that 
we can continue to be part of the mission. In other words, 
our planes will not be sitting idly by because we have run 
out of ammunition. It’s our intention to be able to contin- 
ue with the functions that we’ve been asked to carry out. 
Thank you.” 
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Journalists’ lack of access to aircrews on the ground in Aviano ensured 
that Canadians would not learn the truth about the shortage of bombs, 
that they were buying the dregs of American bomb stocks with their 
government-issued credit cards.” They would not learn about the heroic 
lengths to which those crews went to keep the CF-18s from sitting idle be- 
cause they were running out of ordnance. They would not learn about the 
ground crews’ struggles with bad backs or sore feet. It wasn’t just Eggleton 
who avoided revealing the air force’s critical deficiencies. On March 26, 
Henault was asked by a journalist about an air force association claim that 
half of Canada’s CF-18s were grounded due to a lack of pilots. Henault 
replied: 


I think that is an unfortunate statement because we have 
our CF-18 aircraft fully manned and certainly the opera- 
tional squadrons are manned such that they can conduct 
operations like this one very, very successfully. In fact, the 
six aircraft that are in Aviano have been extended to the 
September time frame, as you may know, and we've already 
been assured by the air force that they can continue rotat- 
ing aircraft and ground crew into Aviano and their main- 
tenance folks, as well. And they can sustain operations in 
Aviano as long as we ask them to.® 


That was not the truth. The truth was that the dearth of targeting pods 
in Canada was stretching pilot training to the limit.” Two days after the 
bombing campaign began, CF-18s from Cold Lake left Canada for Italy. 
Two of them were likely to participate in the bombing campaign, which was 
an obvious news story. After a final debriefing, Capt. Travis Brassington, 
one of the two pilots who was about to depart for actual combat duty, not 
only had to say goodbye to his wife and children—knowing soon he would 
put his life on the line—but he had to deal with the news media, too. 


When we left, I remember coming out the door from 441 
and the cameras were all there and they were kind of in ev- 
eryone’s face. My kids were really little at the time, like my 
youngest was just a year old and my oldest was a little over 
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two years old. They didn’t really know what was going on. 
It was just dad going away again but it was uncomfortable 
because it was pretty emotional, actually. I remember being 
fairly choked up and kind of glad that I had a visor to slide 
down and cover my face ‘cause we were, we were kind of 
heading into the unknown.” 


Just before takeoff at 8:30 a.m., Edmonton Journal photographer Chris 
Schwarz took a picture on the tarmac of Brassington in the cockpit of his 
CF-18 with the canopy open giving a thumbs-up sign. Brassington’s face 
was half hidden by his visor and the cutline information accompanying 
the picture transmitted to Southam newspapers across Canada carried 
the warning: “Please note: Military personnel would not allow the pilot 
to be identified for security reasons.” The picture ran the next day in 
the Edmonton Journal, the Calgary Herald, the Ottawa Citizen, and the 
National Post (Toronto). The accompanying stories focused on the anguish 
of unidentified family members watching their loved ones fly off to war.” 

All things considered, Brassington was thankful for his family’s sake 
that his name was not published. He was deployed with a Sea King heli- 
copter squadron during the 1991 Gulf War and remembered pilots’ fami- 
lies receiving harassing phone calls. Because the Kosovo conflict was long 
over, Brassington said he was comfortable years later explaining: 


As far as somebody knowing there was me over there, what 
I was doing was no problem. What we were concerned with, 
I guess, was sympathizers tracking down the Brassington 
name—which is [the] only one listed in the phone book in 
Cold Lake—and phoning and threatening families or ha- 
rassing families. We'd seen it happen before with what we'd 
experienced with the Gulf War—some of the names of the 
guys had gotten out and phone calls would be made to the 
home. I know when I worked at a Sea King squadron we 
had quite a few phone calls come in during the Gulf War. I 
wasn't really interested in dragging my family into this and 
the system wasn’t going to allow it and that was fine.” 
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That day, March 27, when Brassington’s unidentified picture was pub- 
lished, Henault told journalists that the information received about the 
CF-18 missions out of Aviano was restricted for operational reasons. It 
began with Henault telling journalists that four CF-18s had departed 
for missions that night and that their missions were aborted due to poor 
weather. The journalists were also shown pictures of the Navasat Heliport 
and Satellite Origin Depot, the Batanika airfield close to Belgrade, and 
a SAM-6 storage facility that were typical of the kinds of large military 
facilities NATO warplanes—not specifically Canadian warplanes—would 
target. One journalist calculated that Canadians had flown twelve mis- 
sions to date, seven of which had been aborted. He also asked if that was 
the ratio that had been expected. Henault refused to provide any compara- 
tive information. “I can tell you that on these types of operations, there 
are absolutely no score cards kept. It’s not at all like a baseball game. These 
are uncertainties that we have to face as we go through operations of this 
nature.” 

But one journalist did his own analysis. Toronto Star Ottawa corre- 
spondent William Walker had a story published that same day, March 27, 
which said two of the four CF-18s the previous evening had not dropped 
their bombs because they could not positively identify “single large mil- 
itary targets... . That means three of the first eight bombing missions 
conducted by Canada’s fighter jets in Operation Echo were unable to hit 
their targets in the rugged Yugoslav terrain with laser-guided bombs.” The 
headline read: “Canadian pilots miss military targets.” 

Because of that article, Davies chose to curtail giving the media even 
basic information about the CF-18s’ missions, such as the numbers of pi- 
lots who had dropped bombs; how many had hit their targets; how many 
had not dropped their bombs because they could not identify their targets 
for whatever reason—including poor visibility; and how many had re- 
turned to Aviano without dropping their bombs. A Toronto Star reporter, 
Rosie DiManno, first reported on Davies’ decision on March 30, quoting 
Davies, who said: “My young aviators are reading articles in the press that 
say Canadian pilots can’t hit a huge military complex with precision-guid- 
ed munitions. That demonstrates to me an appalling lack of concern for 
the guys flying these missions.”” Davies was referring, in DiManno’s copy, 
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to more than one article and, evidently, was not pressed for more infor- 
mation about the pilots who allegedly were affected by negative coverage. 

Back in Canada, the news media compared the access of their jour- 
nalists to the Canadian pilots to the policies of the American military, 
which, they claimed, was not only allowing print and broadcast interviews 
but the identification of pilots as well. The question was put directly to 
Henault on March 28 as to why Canadians couldn’t have similar access. 
He responded: 


I would say to that, that we have a very small fighter pilot 
community in Canada and it’s very easy to identify where 
that particular pilot may have come from. I think you are 
only too aware of the number of bases that we have or the 
wings that we have that conduct fighter operations. Ameri- 
can pilots giving interviews is a little less of a compromise. 
It is difficult with a 220 million population to identify more 
categorically where a pilot may come from and from where 
he’s operating. That’s really the reason behind which were 
still maintaining some operational security in that respect.” 


The Canadian journalists’ increasing frustrations at not gaining access 
to the Canadian personnel in Aviano was relayed to their colleagues in 
the Ottawa press corps. The latter pressed air force commanders and the 
military’s top brass for access to the CF-18 pilots. CT V’s Jim Munson, for 
example, led off the media’s questions during the March 31 daily tech- 
nical briefing by asking Jurkowski about access to the pilots in Aviano. 
Jurkowski maintained the Forces were not allowing journalists access to 
the pilots at that time for reasons of security. 


As you know, we have a very small fighter pilot community 
that fly out of only limited numbers of locations and be- 
cause of mission security and security for themselves who 
could be very easily identified, and for their families, we 
have for the moment not allowed journalist interviews with 
fighter pilots. We are balancing these factors and when the 
balance is right, and we will try and do this as quickly as 
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possible, you will certainly have access to the pilots. When 
that is going to be I can’t say for certain.” 


One week into the bombing campaign, internal briefing notes show the 
chief of the air staff and his deputy wanted to know the rationale for the 
restrictive public affairs communications policy for Operation Echo.” 
Behind the scenes, the highest-ranking air force officials were deeply con- 
cerned about the lack of media access to pilots in Aviano. It had also been 
discussed in meetings with Eggleton, Baril, and Henault, who had con- 
sulted with Davies in Aviano and the 3 Wing and 4 Wing commanders. A 
March 31 briefing note is the second indication that the top brass in Ottawa 
had no plan for news media requests for access to pilots and ground crew 
in Aviano. Lt. (Navy) John Coppard, the director of air force public affairs, 
told the chief of air staff: “J5 PA has indicated the DCDS [Deputy Chief of 
Defence Staff] will provide guidance to CAS [Chief of Air Staff] as soon 
as a policy has been decided upon.”® The specific concern was that “the 
pilots in the missions over Kosovo are not being given any opportunity to 
speak to the media, security considerations notwithstanding.”*' It added: 
“The matter of increasing the exposure of pilots to the media is a high 
political and military priority.”” 

After much consultation, Henault cleared ground crews in Aviano to 
speak to the news media. As for pilots, several options were considered, 
the preferred one being interviews with pilots and ground crew by tele- 
phone on a no-name basis. The background briefing document continued: 
“There have also been suggestions that televised interviews with pilots be 
conducted, but only showing the back of their heads. This approach has 
been used by our UK allies. All options are in accordance with SACEUR 
policy.”® No prior plan envisioned allowing Canadian news media access 
to the pilots in Aviano, because the Canadians were following the NATO 
public affairs plan, not developing their own. Lt. Cmdr. Agnew explained: 
“Once you accept it was a NATO operation, we were the Canadian tail.”** 
The sole orchestrated plan for the news media was the daily press briefings 
at National Defence Headquarters. 

Another Canadian journalist representing a major news agency ar- 
rived in Aviano about four days after the bombing campaign began. 
He was shocked to learn that journalists in Ottawa could only talk to a 
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Canadian pilot by speaker phone while they stood at the gate outside the 
base. He had convinced his organization that he would have a competitive 
advantage by spending the money to go to Aviano. 


I pushed to go there because that’s where the bombing was 
happening from. We wanted to be close to it so that we 
could basically be in the neighbourhood in case something 
bad happened to a Canadian pilot. We would get the in- 
formation first and we would get it in a timely manner. I 
mean Canadian military assets are fighting a war. They're 
dropping bombs. We should be there covering it. It’s really 
that simple.* 


He discovered, however, that he could reach the base only courtesy of the 
Americans, who only let journalists in for short periods twice a day. “They 
had little events for us. They’d take us around in pools to show us planes 
that we could photograph and the odd American pilot that we could speak 
to and that was it.”*° After the Ottawa teleconference took place, he said: 


I got a phone call telling me that one of my colleagues in Ot- 
tawa had went [sic] to this press conference and got a first- 
hand account of what it was like to drop a bomb. They put 
this guy up as sort of like a gimmee. They threw him out to 
do that. They offered him up to me the next day, one on one, 
but it had already been out, right? I mean it had been in our 
paper. Every other media outlet had done it so there was no 
value to it the day after. I told them basically to stuff it. You 
guys are wasting my time. I basically ignored the Canadian 
participation from that point on because it wasn’t relevant. 
There were other countries doing more and there were more 
interesting stories than how many bombs Canadian planes 
are dropping on any given day.’ 


Instead, that journalist took a ferry from Italy to Albania and covered the 


refugee crisis for several weeks, discovering first-hand how dangerous war 
reporting can be. 
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We went to the front lines of the Albanian-Kosovo border 
and I think it was a South American cameraman that got 
shot in the head—killed by a sniper—a few days earlier. 
We couldn't really approach too closely because there were 
snipers several hundred metres away and they could have 
killed us. A couple of days before that an American pilot 
dropped a bomb by mistake on the wrong side of the border 
and nearly wiped out a bunch of journalists and aid work- 
ers that were heading out to the same field that I was in. 
When the border opened, we were able to go into Kosovo. 
I went in with the German army and we saw atrocities and 
destruction and interviewed people who'd lived through 
the occupation. Basically, it was [sic] nothing to do with the 
Canadian government.* 


After a week, the lack of media access to pilots and aircrews in Aviano 
was becoming intolerable, especially since the British and Americans had 
increased the media’s access to pilots both abroad and at home. CTV’s 
news desk in Toronto told Malbon that, given the lack of access, she should 
travel with her cameraman to Brussels, where NATO’s civilian spokes- 
man Jamie Shea was briefing journalists on the campaign’s progress. She 
left Aviano for Belgium. Meanwhile in Ottawa, the lack of information 
about Canada’s involvement in the campaign led Munson to tell viewers 
on March 31: “The daily briefings make the bombing runs sound like an 
overnight international courier delivery.” 
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A Blanket of Secrecy 


The first live interview that a journalist conducted with a pilot in Aviano 
came a week into the bombing campaign on April 2. The CBC’s Neil 
Macdonald was able to interview a pilot on the condition that his face was 


not shown. It wasn’t the best story Macdonald ever had done. 


He said precious little. He had all the insignia taken off 
his uniform. We weren't allowed to shoot his face so, as he 
was speaking, we shot him sort of clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands. It’s a visual gimmick, I mean you've got to 
shoot something, the guy’s talking. We had to agree that we 
wouldn’t identify him. I wasn’t too crazy about that really. I 
don’t like doing that.’ 


Macdonald explained why: 


The CBC really frowns on hidden or silhouetted interviews 
as they are called. If somebody’s talking, the public, the 
viewer has a right to see who it is. God knows who they’re 
putting out in front of the camera, you know. I’m sure the 
military’s very honest but there are organizations that are 
less than honest in their public dealings with the media. We 
like to see faces. We like to see the people we're talking to, 
but we had no choice. We were there; it was a condition for 
the interview. It came very late, I mean we had to do it very 
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quickly—sort of in a field, as I recall—this fellow came out 
in a jumpsuit without any insignia on it and they presented 
him and said: “OK, go ahead.” He wasn’t, you know, the 
best talker in the world, I mean the guy’s a pilot, he’s got a 
job to do. I don’t expect them to be orators, but it was pre- 
cious little.’ 


Macdonald was looking for information about the kinds of missions 
Canadians were flying, what kind of opposition they were encountering, 
and whether they were hitting their targets. Instead, the pilot talked about 
the nervousness of flying into combat, seeing a Dutch warplane shoot 
down a MiG on the first night’s mission, and his belief that when he took 
out targets, it was buildings or jets that were neutralized, not people.’ 

Also, on April 2, journalists attending the daily technical briefing in 
Ottawa finally talked to a pilot in Aviano on a speaker phone for ten min- 
utes. He was asked in both English and French by CTV and Radio-Can- 
ada if he would identify himself, and both times he refused. When asked 
whether he was sensitive to news reports that the pilots had missed targets 
and if that was affecting morale, he replied that weather affected some 
missions. “That does not change the morale at all on the pilots and, no, 
they don’t follow what’s going on or the way it’s reported in the news me- 
dia.” The interviews turned to the pilot’s feelings about being in battle and 
how it differed from his training. He talked about the first time he entered 
enemy territory and was targeted by an enemy MiG that was shot down by 
a Dutch warplane. When asked about his thoughts regarding the people 
on the receiving end of his ordnance, he replied, “As pilots, we deal with 
pain. I have to stop an airplane from flying. I have to destroy a building. 
The human factor is never ever in my mind at that point in time. I think 
it’s the same thing for a lot of pilots.” 

That story, or parts of it, appeared in nearly every major Canadian daily 
newspaper the next day.° Agnew, the joint operations public affairs officer, 
was relieved. “Once we organized that one story, they [the Ottawa journal- 
ists] were happy. They were quite comfortable with one story and that inter- 
view took the pressure off. Once it’s over, it’s over. It’s yesterday’s news.”’ 

The unidentified Canadian pilot who participated in the April 2 
Ottawa-Aviano teleconference interview was Lt. Col. Sylvain Faucher, 
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commanding officer of 425 Tactical Fighter Squadron. Faucher explained 
that he could have said more but the information was classified, especially 
that the CF-18s were playing a lead role in the bombing campaign. 


I think the journalists were trying to conclude that the role 
that we would play in such a conflict would be secondary in 
nature, that we'd be camping somewhere very far from the 
action and we wouldn't be doing much. Let me tell you on 
the first night Canada was far from being at the end, in a 
secondary role. As a matter of fact, the Canadian airplanes 
were the first to cross the enemy lines on that night. We 
couldn't talk about it then and I'll be honest with you, I’m 
not even sure if I can talk about it now. But Canada was 
right there in the front lines.* 


Other journalists in Aviano also were allowed to talk to Faucher by tele- 
phone. The Globe and Mail’s Moscow bureau chief, Geoffrey York, was 
one of them. An elder statesman of Canadian journalism who had covered 
wars in Somalia, Chechnya, Afghanistan, Iraq, the Philippines, and the 
Palestinian territories, York said: 


When the Kosovo war broke out, our London correspon- 
dent was the first on the scene in Macedonia covering the 
exodus of refugees from Kosovo. I suggested that I could 
also help cover the war since Moscow is not far away. I pro- 
posed to my foreign editor that I could perhaps go to Avi- 
ano to cover the Canadian aircrews involved in the NATO 
bombing campaign. Since Canada was participating in a 
war, I thought it made sense to investigate Canada’s role in 
the war and let our readers know what Canada was doing. 
My editor agreed, and I flew from Moscow to Italy. Then I 
rented a car to get to a town near the Aviano air base. We 
were allowed to enter the base, but we were restricted to a 
big empty building just inside one of the entrances of the 
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base. The building was a very short distance from the en- 
trance gate, as I recall. At this building, everyone simply 
waited for a briefing or interviews. There was very little ac- 
cess to anything. We were totally frustrated and we weren't 
being given any interviews—in fact hardly any information 
at all. My recollection is that we had one briefing on the first 
day—late in the afternoon—by Col. Dwight Davies. On the 
second day, I think, we were put into a bus and taken to 
the runway to watch some planes landing, but we weren't 
allowed to talk to anyone. After much complaining by the 
Canadian journalists, we were finally allowed a telephone 
interview with one Canadian pilot. And that was the full 
extent of our entire access in those two or three days.’ 


During the April 4 technical media briefing, primarily about Canada’s 
decision to accept some 5,000 Albanian refugees, the Canadian Forces 
again put an unidentified CF-18 pilot in Aviano on the speaker phone for 
journalists to interview. Munson asked the pilot to walk the journalists 
through one of his missions. The pilot replied: “I’m not sure if I want to do 
that one more time because...” before he was interrupted by Munson, who 
asked incredulously: “You're the same pilot?” The journalists in Ottawa 
asked about the refugees, the frustrations of dealing with the weather, the 
hours they were working, and how political decisions affected the cam- 
paign. The pilot replied that the pilots were focused only on their missions, 
were putting in sixteen-, eighteen- and twenty-hour days, and the weather 
was frustrating. As for politics, the pilot said he did not follow them either, 
but carried out the missions to the best of his ability. Ground crew were 
standing by, but none of the journalists posed questions to them. No ma- 
jor daily newspaper or television network used any of the pilot’s material 
from that interview. 

Two days later in Washington, a Pentagon spokesman faced the first 
of several grillings over collateral damage, the unintended destruction of 
a building, admittedly by an American warplane. On April 6, reporters 
asked about an apartment complex that had been hit the night before. 
They were told candidly that cloud cover may have interfered with a la- 
ser-guided bomb and caused it to fall short of its target. That was part 
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of the risk of combat operations, said Kenneth H. Bacon, the US defense 
department’s assistant secretary of defense (public affairs). “We have said 
from the very beginning that we will work hard to hold civilian casualties 
to a minimum, and we are not targeting civilians. .. . There are risks to ev- 
ery combat operation, and those risks cannot be—they can be minimized, 
but not avoided.”" 

In Ottawa that day, Eggleton and Henault were also grilled over the 
accidental killing of civilians. One reporter asked point blank: “And my 
question to you is: How can you say this war is not against the people 
of Yugoslavia when our bombs are killing innocent people?” Eggleton’s 
reply took the high moral ground: 


It is regrettable that civilians are hurt or killed. We've al- 
ways known that that was likely to happen, but certainly 
our targets are military targets. Our effort is to minimize 
whatever damage to non-military facilities are and that'll 
continue to be the effort. However, with an intensified air 
campaign, there are higher risks in terms of civilians. But I 
must say that while we're doing that to try to stop what has 
been going on, meanwhile, there are people being lined up 
and shot against the wall, sometimes in their own home, in 
Kosovo, and being shot. That is the kind of thing we want 
to bring to an end." 


When asked whether Canadian bombs had killed any soldiers or civil- 
ians, Eggleton replied: “No, wouldnt know. There have been, certainly, 
weapons released by Canadians on many occasions and we continue to 
fly the sorties with those weapons, but again every effort is made to target 
military facilities.” 

Totally frustrated with the lack of access to the Canadian Forces in 
Aviano, two journalists did what some journalists do in such situations: 
they wrote about it, in articles that were published on April 8. Rosie Di- 
Manno of the Toronto Star and Geoffrey York of the Globe and Mail both 
documented their inability to learn more about the Canadian war effort. 
DiManno toured the Aviano air base with a group of journalists tightly 
controlled by military escorts. From about 100 metres away, DiManno 
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could see a dozen Canadian airplane mechanics stripped down to their 
undershirts working on the CF-18s. It took six of them to lift a missile on 
their shoulder, carrying it like a casket. But that was as close as the escorts 
would let her get. The agenda for Canadian journalists on the American 
air base that day was Americans and their warplanes.” 

York devoted an article to the Canadian Forces keeping their aircrews 
under wraps. A “blanket of secrecy” had dropped over the Canadians in 
Aviano. Canadians were dropping bombs on the former Yugoslavia, that 
much he knew, but that was all he knew. When reporters were allowed to 
talk to one pilot, they couldn't divulge his name, rank, or hometown. Nor 
would the pilot discuss his targets. York asked a military public affairs 
officer why there was such secrecy, but he refused to be quoted. “Appar- 
ently even the reason for the secrecy is considered a secret. ‘As far as we're 
concerned, it’s a dead issue, the officer said. Tm not talking about it any- 
more.’ He then asked that his name be kept secret and that his comment 
be kept off the record.” York wrote that secrecy had been the hallmark 
of the Canadian Forces since the 1991 Persian Gulf War, when Canadians 
bombed retreating Iraqis but refused to say what they hit or what damaged 
they caused. He claimed the Canadian Forces had studied the book Hotel 
Warriors, which described how American journalists were shuttled from 
their hotels and “media pools” during the 1991 war, which was like the 
system being used in Aviano.” York explained that this process was wrong 
in principle. 


Canadians, including the readers of my newspaper, have a 
fundamental right to know the activities of their govern- 
ment and their military, since Canadian taxpayers are fi- 
nancing those military activities and since Canadian voters 
have a right to elect or defeat a government on the basis of a 
full understanding of its activities. If Canadians are denied 
basic information about the activities of their government 
(including its military), then how can they judge whether 
their tax dollars have been properly spent and whether their 
government has been held accountable for its actions? How 
can they judge whether their government has acted fairly 
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and deserves re-election? This is just a fundamental rule of 
democracy. 

Secrecy often leads to more secrecy, and then to corrup- 
tion and abuses. Ordinary Canadians need the media to be 
a watchdog over the activities of their government and their 
military. If a government is concealing information, our 
readers need to be informed of this, so that they can decide 
whether to vote for that government in the next election. 
This is what democracy is all about. And when a military is 
involved in the taking of human lives—in this case the pos- 
sible killing of Yugoslavian soldiers and civilians—it is all 
the more important that Canadians be fully informed of the 
basic facts, so that they can decide whether they want to re- 
elect such a government. As a matter of democracy and mo- 
rality, Canadians have a right to know the full facts when 
their government is involved in causing the death of people, 
regardless of whether it’s a war or not. Killing people is not 
automatically a moral act and a democratic act just because 
a war is going on. Even when a war is happening, voters 
have a right to debate whether their government is waging 
war in a fair and just manner—or whether it is waging war 
in an excessive and abusive way. This is why the Canadi- 
an military should have been releasing more information 
about the targets that they were attacking. In some ways 
the basic argument seems pretty obvious: If the Canadian 
government is authorizing its military to kill people, Cana- 
dian taxpayers and voters have a right to know the extent 
of that killing.’* 


These were exactly the kinds of hard questions the defence minister was 
dodging in Ottawa, saying he didn’t know whether Canadians had killed 
any civilians or military personnel. York, like the other journalists who 
travelled to Aviano, never obtained any of that information. He left Aviano 
and travelled to Skopje, Macedonia, where he reported on the unfolding 
refugee crisis caused by hundreds of thousands of Kosovar Albanians flee- 
ing ethnic cleansing. 
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At the Ottawa technical press briefing on April 14, reporters asked 
Henault about requests from Gen. Clark for more aircraft to escalate the 
bombing campaign. One reporter asked if Canada had sufficient preci- 
sion-guided munitions (PGM) kits to outfit more CF-18s should they be 
sent to Italy. In reality, Canada outfitted twelve CF-18s with FLIR pods, 
some borrowed from allies. No more pods were available for six more 
CF-18s that were being considered for the operation. Henault evaded the 
question: “The PGM kits we have right now are sufficient for the oper- 
ational tempo that were currently envisaging and, yes, I would say that 
we're capable doing the mission as we have now defined it.” Henault also 
said that Canada was mixing precision-guided munitions with non-pre- 
cision bombs, leading one reporter to ask if that was because Canada was 
running short of smart-bomb kits. Henault replied: “No, not at all. In fact 
this is all very much part of the air campaign and part of the deliberate 
campaign that has been progressing over the last three weeks now into 
its fourth week.” He added: “No, we are not short of ammunition. In 
fact, we are in the process at the moment of replenishing our stocks and 
we have more than enough stocks at the moment to satisfy operational 
rates as we know them.” The truth was that Canada was, indeed, running 
out of bombs, and those available increasingly were the dregs of Ameri- 
can stocks. No stories were published about the Canadians’ bomb issues. 
Such information might not have been helpful to an enemy, but it certainly 
would have embarrassed the Canadian government. 

During the April 14 briefing, Henault also was asked whether Can- 
ada had enough qualified pilots to meet a NATO request for more CF-18s. 
The reporter calculated Canada had some forty pilots and twelve jets in 
Aviano. Henault replied that the air force thought the operation was sus- 
tainable and that they would be in Aviano for a period of six months. The 
truth was that the dearth of FLIR pods in Canada was causing a crisis in 
qualifying pilots. Still, Henault said, “I would say that we're certainly ca- 
pable of another rotation. So, we can go for a period probably six to eight, 
perhaps twelve months at the current rates, putting people back into the- 
atre as required.””! Several days later, during the April 17 technical brief- 
ing, Henault repeated his calm assurances, saying that beyond the thirty- 
five to forty pilots deployed to Aviano eighty more were combat ready in 
Canada.” The truth was that had the bombing campaign lasted more than 
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another two months, the gaps in the CF-18 wings’ training would have 
manifested themselves. 

On April 15, the Maple Leaf, a weekly tabloid-style paper published 
by the Department of National Defence and the Canadian Forces, provid- 
ed a detailed story about the first Canadian mission on March 24 (when 
Canadian pilots led the coalition strike package into Serbia). Although 
the author was unidentified, the article titled “My First Combat Mission” 
provided every bit of dramatic detail that Canadian journalists in Aviano 
had longed to obtain from one of the CF-18 pilots. It discussed details on 
the takeoff of four CF-18s; how they were tracked by fire-control radar as 
they entered Serbian airspace; that an enemy surface-to-air missile (SAM) 
was launched; that the Dutch destroyed a MiG fighter closing in on the 
Canadians; that their target was a military base; that the pilot struck his 
target; and that he returned to Italy at 900 kilometres per hour while his 
wingman was tracked by SAM radar.” 

More than a month after the fact, the “best-before” date of that story 
had long passed. Just four Canadian newspapers bothered to pick up a 
wire story by the Canadian Press based on the Maple Leaf article.** Its un- 
identified author was Lt. Col. Faucher, who had no grand designs such as 
helping the Canadian public understand the experiences of CF-18 pilots. 
Indeed, he had no intention of publishing his account. Faucher explained: 
“Initially, I wrote it for me. Then somehow through discussion, public af- 
fairs got a hold of that and decided to share it with a bigger audience.” 

It wasn’t just Canadian journalists who were frustrated over a no 
names policy for military personnel in Aviano; American journalists 
complained as well. During a press briefing at the Pentagon on April 16, 
they protested being unable to identify individual crewmen by name and 
hometown. Said one journalist: “If we want to talk to someone who’s from 
Long Island and identify them as such as we've done through every mil- 
itary engagement I can remember, why are we arbitrarily saying you can’t 
do that now?””° 

US Maj. Gen. Charles F. Wald, vice director for strategic plans and 
policy for the joint staff, admitted some Americans were identified on tele- 
vision in the first nights, but since then could be identified only by their 
first names. “I was there and know these folks. ... When I was there, we 
did not want our names on TV at that particular time in the middle of 
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an operation.””’ Seconds later, the assistant secretary of defence for public 
affairs, Kenneth Bacon, explained that SACEUR Gen. Clark had the policy 
put in place for security reasons. 


Certainly, we have pilots who are flying at risk every sin- 
gle night. And to the extent that those pilots run the risk 
for being shot down and might be shot down, as one was, I 
think the commander, I think the wing commander and I 
think the pilots would all prefer that they not have informa- 
tion out about their names and their hometowns and where 
their families might live. It is a choice that has been made by 
the military commanders, and it’s a choice that obviously 
could be open to question, but so far is a choice that’s pre- 
vailed for the life of this operation.” 


That line of questioning was dropped. An explanation for why that argu- 
ment might have been accepted may be found in the transcripts of an ear- 
lier briefing on April 2 about the capture of three US soldiers by Serbs in 
Macedonia on March 31. When journalists asked to be briefed on the sol- 
diers, Bacon said that the Serbs were letting the captives call their families. 
But their phone lines were choked by journalists trying to interview them, 
making it hard for the soldiers to get through. Wald asked the press not 
to interfere with those attempts. “So, I ask you to maybe back off a little in 
your calls so that important calls can get through if they’re allowed by the 
Serbs, and we hope they are. It would be every encouraging if they did al- 
low them to communicate with their families.”” In other words, it was the 
American news media itself that constituted a potential threat, badgering 
soldiers’ families while simultaneously denying soldiers the opportunity 
to talk to their loved ones. 

During the April 17 technical briefing in Ottawa, defence minister 
Eggleton told journalists that Canada was adding six more CF-18 aircraft 
to the campaign, bringing to eighteen the number of Canadian jet fighters 
in Aviano. When asked if those aircraft had any assignment or would be 
carrying the same kind of weapons as the other twelve, Eggleton replied 
that the CF-18s already had a role, but the new ones could provide other 
functions, such as flying escort missions, making them “multi-purpose 
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combat capable.” He avoided any response to the question about the 
weapons they would carry. At the next day’s technical briefing, a journal- 
ist followed up that line of questioning, asking if the six CF-18s going to 
Aviano would have precision-guided munitions kits. Jurkowski replied: 
“They won't be carrying any weapons, if that’s what you are asking.”*! 

The reporter responded that this was not what had been asked and put 
the question directly: “Will they have the FLIR pods?” Jurkowski replied: 
“They will have the full capability when they arrive. They will be put into 
the same pot as the other aircraft, so that they will be fully capable of 
receiving any PGM-related [precision guided munitions] equipment.” The 
thrust and parry continued. The journalist said: “I guess what I’m asking 
is, we're going to have eighteen aircraft over there. Will we be able to field 
eighteen capable aircraft at once or are we moving kit around between 
aircraft? Jurkowski replied: “We will be able to field eighteen aircraft to do 
whatever is required, multi-role.” The journalist thanked Jurkowski for his 
responses.” 

The truth is the first casualty in war, but war journalists habitually are 
identified as the propagandists and myth makers.” That often is the case.” 
But like Eggleton and Henault, Jurkowski avoided telling the journalists 
the truth about Canada’s participation in the Kosovo air war by telling 
only partial truths. For example, the new CF-18s could receive PGM-relat- 
ed equipment, but the truth was that no more FLIR pods were to be had. 
The truth was that the additional CF-18s were not used like PGM-capable 
jets; they were put in a separate area and were cannibalized for parts, be- 
cause a lack of strategic lift stretched the supply lines to Aviano to their 
limit. Moreover, Canadian military brass were more than comfortable in 
not telling the whole truth. Baril told the CBC quite candidly about Kos- 
ovo: “There is a great difference between not releasing information and 
telling the truth. Were telling the truth, we are just not releasing some 
information.”* 

Years later, Baril, by then retired, explained his thinking about what 
the news media should be told about the Canadians’ participation in the 
Kosovo air war. The military had a democratic duty to inform to the news 
media about the war, but the question was how much, given security 
constraints. 
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Security is based on some very well-known principles in the 
sharing of information. If information is coming to us from 
another country, there are restrictions attached to it. Any- 
thing coming from the US, for example, is extremely sensi- 
tive because of their rules and regulations that they shared 
with us. If we don’t respect it, that’s the last time were go- 
ing to hear from them on the issue. Anything coming from 
Europe will have strings attached to it as far as security is 
concerned.*° 


Regarding the information given to Canadians via the news media, Baril 
said: 


The information has to be general purpose information, in 
as much as you can give to the press; I mean to the people 
of Canada. You know much of the very detailed information, 
but you certainly don’t want to tell the capability of your air- 
plane publicly. You just don’t show your hand to the enemy 
that way. We were very careful never to tell what packages 
our airplanes were part of or anything like this. This is not 
only our Canadian view but that was the NATO view. Ev- 
erybody was rather careful when telling what was going on.” 


Captain Dave Muralt, the Canadian Forces public affairs officer in Aviano, 
sent Faucher’s article to the Maple Leaf. He also bore the brunt of many 
journalists’ outrage over the lack of access to the pilots and ground crew. 

Toronto Sun reporter Joe Warmington, arrived in Aviano in mid- 
April from Macedonia, where he had travelled to write on the Kosovar 
refugee crisis. Muralt was able to get Warmington on the base to talk to 
the Canadians. Warmington talked to one pilot for an article published 
April 17 about the pressure to avoid collateral damage and how he thought 
of his targets as buildings, not people. Though the pilot wouldn’t have ob- 
jected to being identified, he had to abide by the anonymity conditions. 
That anonymity, Warmington said, robbed the article of its life and his 
readers of any opportunity to identify with the piece in the way that using 
names and hometowns does. 
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The whole reason to go to the scene is to localize it, you 
know. Here’s our guys; here’s our gals; here’s what they're 
doing well; here’s what they’re doing wrong; and here’s the 
equipment they're working with. But the Canadians had a 
theory that somehow identifying them would leave their 
families vulnerable back here. I thought it was appalling but 
I didn’t really know how to go around it.* 


Malbon, meanwhile, said the trip to Belgium was a second exercise in 
frustration because, while NATO spokesman Jamie Shea provided de- 
tailed briefings about the bombing campaign, no details were emerging 
about the Canadians’ role. A review of the transcripts of the Brussels press 
briefings for the entire war revealed that the word Canada was used just 
three times in seventy-eight days.” The most information that Shea re- 
vealed about the Canadians’ involvement was one sentence one week into 
the campaign when he discussed NATO’s resolve, noting: “Canada has 
just announced that, for instance, six CF-18s are on their way to augment 
the Canadian contribution already there.™ As a result, Malbon said that 
her network determined it would be best if she returned to London. 


They kind of said: “You know what? You're not getting 
much out of there, so there’s no sense CTV spending all this 
money to keep you there [in Belgium]. We can get just as 
good stuff from the feeds. Because you're not getting infor- 
mation on the Canadians, were going to send you home.” 
The next morning they changed their mind. Our vice-pres- 
ident of news told us he wanted us to stay and keep pushing 
and pushing to try and get more access to the Canadians, 
so we stayed.“ 


The costs of her trip on her fourth week on the road were high, very high. 
“Think about it: Flying us there, hotels, cars, food, and the satellite feeds. 
We were feeding from ABC sometimes, CNN sometimes, sometimes 
some of the freelance people in Europe. I don’t know what they were char- 
ging but these mobile trucks were pretty costly.” The timing of her return 
to Aviano was fortunate because a Canadian Forces reserve public affairs 
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officer Naval Lieutenant John Larsen from Calgary, had arrived to replace 
Muralt. Larsen had transferred from naval operations, as a diver, to public 
affairs early in his career. He had completed seven years in the regular 
force public affairs branch, including a stint in Bosnia, before transferring 
to the reserves and being asked if he’d go to Aviano. Larsen arrived in 
Aviano with strong thoughts about his role. Larsen was one of the “two 
fellows” in the car with Malbon who Muralt said was trying to get her on 
the base. 


It wasn’t until John Larsen came that he tried, he really did 
try, to kind of free up, try to get Dwight Davies and the 
other officials to allow us more access, because they wanted 
the publicity, too. They wanted Canadians to know: “Look 
what were doing over here. This is important stuff. Look 
what we're doing.” 


He had spent a lot of his time in Ottawa working to convince his senior 
public affairs bosses to work as facilitators, while still ensuring operation- 
al security. Larsen considered himself an enabler who helped the media 
obtain the information they needed from the most authoritative source. 
“One of my central tenets is, if I was truly successful in my job, I would 
never be quoted once but I'd have all the operators quoted to facilitate 
that.™* He went to Aviano fully aware that the military's media policy 
was restrictive. “That’s the exact message I went over with, that the only 
two people who have authority to speak directly to the news media are the 
commanding officer and the public affairs officer.” 


When I arrived in Aviano—and this is not a state secret by 
any means—by and large, the Canadian media were out- 
side the gate. Many of them had already left. They had been 
out there since the beginning of operations with essentially 
zero exposure to the operation, the pilots, or anybody else. 
That was a bit of a source of personal frustration to myself 
because, as a junior officer, I have no choice but to abide by 
policies that have been sent down. But I believe that media 
relations transcend just going out and doing interviews. I 
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think one of the things that was incumbent upon me as a 
public affairs officer in the field was to say: “If youve got 
journalists standing out there in the mud for days on end, 
you've got to communicate with them.” Maybe it doesn’t 
mean they can get an interview. Maybe it doesn’t mean they 
can get an interview the way they want one, but you've got 
to have a discourse with them. You've got to get them to un- 
derstand why you're doing what youre doing. I don’t mean 
to imply that they have to agree with that, in fact many of 
them never did agree, but a relationship needs to be built.“ 


Larsen continued: 


So, when we first got there, several of these people had al- 
ready pulled their pegs, Joy Malbon being one of them. We 
immediately hit the phones and said: “Could you come 
back? There is an important story to be told here.” They 
said—with no fault to them because it’s certainly legiti- 
mate—they said: “Well, we were there and we saw nobody 
and we heard nothing.” So, one of the things that we began 
talking about very early on was: Can we not start to tell our 
story in a way that still accords to the letter of the law as 
dictated, which is pilot safety will not be jeopardized and 
identification will not be made? The rationale was that they 
didn’t want to jeopardize the safety of the pilots and they 
didn’t want them identified. So, we felt that we could begin a 
process of getting these guys some exposure without doing 
that and we did that. We did interviews without the names 
and we did interviews with the back of their heads, right? 
So, it was initially crafted no interviews with aircrews. It 
was quickly changed to, “You can interview aircrew, you 
just can’t identify them.” 


Malbon did two brief stories for her national network with Larsen’s help. 


The first aired on April 18, quoting an unidentified pilot saying that drop- 
ping bombs did not rest easily on his mind. At that point there were twelve 
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CF-18s in Aviano with six more on the way.** Malbon did a second piece 
that aired April 24 for which she could interview a Canadian pilot, a padre, 
and a ground crew member, on the condition they not be identified. She 
said that before the camera was rolling, the pilot told her a very moving, 
emotional story about what it was like being in combat. But that’s not what 
he said when the camera started rolling. Malbon explained: 


You had to abide by the rules or you wouldn’t get any Cana- 
dians, but from what I remember, this pilot, he was a young 
pilot from Alberta. His family was absolutely terrified for 
him. Again, when it’s not on tape—for television—it doesn’t 
exist. But he told me that, yeah, he felt lousy about dropping 
bombs, but he’s Canadian, he’s a soldier, his country told 
him this is what he has to do, so he’s doing it. He talked 
about missing his family. He talked about his mom and her 
fears about him over there. Before we interviewed this par- 
ticular pilot, a plane had been shot down and there were all 
these rumors circulating because there was no information 
coming out. There were rumors, at one point, that it was a 
Canadian pilot that was shot down. So, can you imagine 
his mother sitting at home in Alberta getting information 
on the television saying a pilot’s been shot down? CNN’s 
reporting that they think it may be Canadian because of the 
markings. Can you imagine what she was going through?” 


In Malbon’s story, the pilot said much less than what he did off the record. 
What he said was: 


You can’t sit back on the sidelines and say: “Somebody else 
take care of that.” You know, it’s a terrible injustice but, you 
know, we don’t want to get our hands dirty. We had a cou- 
ple of times where wed come back and sat down and sat 
across the table from each other and, “Hey, do you realize 
what we just did? We just dropped bombs on a target.” And 
then you think about it after. But during the mission, you're 
not thinking about that, youre concentrating on what it is 
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you're doing. And you have to do that, otherwise the guys 
who are shooting back at you have the advantage.” 


When Malbon interviewed the pilot, the camera shot him in the fore- 
ground, with his back to the camera. She found it less than ideal, because 
her story lacked basic information, such as a name and a face, that makes 
television stories credible. 


For television, it’s everything. Television is visual; you want 
someone’s face. You want someone’s name. You want to 
find out who they are. When you have blacked-out faces on 
TV, especially on TV—not so much for print or radio—it 
just looks suspicious. It looks like the person’s lying or it’s 
not true. It adds doubt to the story. But we did the best we 
could. I know the desk was happy with the story because we 
were so desperate to hear from the Canadians. You've got 
to imagine back in Canada the desk wants to know what 
are our boys doing over there, what are they up to, what are 
they thinking, what are they feeling?" 


Larsen saw time and again that the stories the journalists generated in 
person and over the telephone were not the ones they really wanted. The 
journalists had to lean toward softer, human interest stories, due to the 
lack of operational information. As Larsen explains: 


Let me put it this way: The questions that they asked did 
not necessarily mean those were the stories they wrote. The 
questions they asked we often couldn’t comment on and so 
they couldn’t generate stories out of them. What they want- 
ed to know was: “How many planes are you putting in the 
air? What is your ammunition? What targets are you go- 
ing in after?” They were the standard high-tempo military 
operations questions that for logical security reasons you 
really can’t address. Those were the questions that we were 
asked most often. The stories that they picked up on most 
often were: “What are the pilots thinking? What are the pi- 
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8.1. CT V’s Joy Malbon interviews an unnamed CF-18 pilot who has his back to the 


camera to protect his identity for unspecified security reasons. Photo courtesy of 
CTV News. 


lots doing? What is the life of a fighter pilot? We haven't 
gone to combat in fighter aircraft for ten years and we hav- 
en't launched an operation of this magnitude since Korea, 
so how does that affect the people there? What’s the mental- 
ity?” It often sort of swerved between the hard news stories 
right into that human angle.” 


In between Malbon’s two stories, Joe Warmington wrote a second story 
for the Toronto Sun. For the first time, Warmington discussed one short- 
coming of the aging CF-18s, which were computer-challenged compared 
to those flown by the US Air Force. One unnamed pilot compared the 
CF-18s’ on-board computers to an early 1980s Commodore 64 computer, 
as opposed to a Pentium-powered model.” Warmington’s story, published 
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April 18, revealed just the tip of the iceberg of the technological challenges 
the aircrews had to overcome, but was also the first like it to appear.™* 

Years later, Warmington explained that he didn’t go to Italy looking to 
portray the Canadian Forces in a negative way. In fact, he hadn't planned 
on going to Italy at all; the trip was an afterthought. Warmington’s ratio- 
nale for convincing his editors to send him and a photographer to Europe 
was to cover the Kosovar refugee crisis. 


You know I work for the Toronto Sun. It’s not a network, or, 
it’s not even a paper of record, really. It’s a strong local tab- 
loid, so we're not out there covering a war every time it hap- 
pens. I’m not a Joy Malbon. I know Joy. I worked with her 
in the Soo.” She’s big time. But sometimes these big-time 
faces, you know, they almost become the story because of 
who they are and what they represent. I’m kind of a small- 
time reporter who usually focuses mainly on people. I don’t 
generally get into the major politics.* 


Warmington’s first stop was Skopje, Macedonia, where he wrote his refugee 
stories. Then, he and his photographer flew to Venice and drove to Aviano 
on the strength of assurances from an Ottawa contact that he would be 
able to get on to the base. “When we got there, a guy from the Canadian 
group came out and said: “No, you can’t do that, and left. He kind of blew 
us off at first and steered us toward Wesley Clark and the press confer- 
ences, which we certainly weren't really interested in.” 7 Warmington’s 
Ottawa connection eventually paid off and he was allowed on to the base 
to talk to the Canadians. 


I made a call back to Ottawa and got some people on the 
phone. I guess they phoned around and we did get around 
those guys. We got in what they call the loop and we went 
right up to the CF-18s and we touched them. We took pic- 
tures, talked to the crew and this kind of thing, but the part 
that we were not happy with, and we had to live with, was 
the fact we couldn’t name the pilot. We had to agree that we 
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wouldn't use any names to get in there. We had to take pic- 
tures of a silhouette and stuff like that, so it wasn’t perfect." 


As for Warmington’s second story on the CF-18s’ computers, he stum- 
bled upon it while sightseeing in the historic town of Pordenone, a fif- 
teen-minute drive from Aviano. 


We ran into a couple of Canadian pilots and a driver that 
were on a very short leave I guess, maybe a twenty-four- 
hour leave or a twelve-hour leave or something like that. 
They just wanted to go for a walk away from the base. That’s 
where I got that story from. I thought well that’s a good sto- 
ry, you know. What happened, when I wrote that story, that 
whole Ottawa gang just pooh-poohed it the next day. That 
was the end of it, but you know what? It turned out to be 
true. There was lots and lots of stuff after that that came 
forward. That story was ahead of its time.” 


Warmington was right about top military officials in Ottawa denying 
there was anything to his story. Jurkowski told Warmington’s Ottawa col- 
league there “are no structural problems of any sort, and the systems are 
very, very capable of sustained operations of the kind we are involved in at 
the moment.”* At the daily technical briefing, Jurkowski also continued 
his gavotte with journalists attempting to obtain accurate information 
about the CF-18s’ precision-guided munitions. He was asked directly: 
“OK, but has Canada enough equipment that all eighteen could go up in 
the air on the same day at the same time with precision-guided missiles?””! 
Jurkowski replied: “Typically, that may or may not happen. You may end 
up with some doing combat .. . combat air patrol. Pm not going to get into 
numbers of how many pods or weapons we have. Pd rather not address 
that.” Of course, he could not. To tell the truth, at that point, would have 
exposed the house of cards on which the air force’s combat capabilities 
were built. Further, it was simply not possible to put all eighteen CF-18s 
in the bombing campaign at one time. There were not enough FLIR pods, 
and six of the planes were being used as parts bins. The only more dishon- 
est answer would have been “Yes.” 
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Back in Aviano, Larsen had Forces’ videographers shoot film discreet- 
ly showing the Canadian operation. He tried to supply that film to tele- 
vision networks in Canada via satellite, so they could use it to build their 
own stories. Larsen says: 


I don’t for a minute blame the media for not doing more. I 
mean, if you come down with a television camera and all 
you can get are the backs of somebody’s heads, you're only 
going to be down there once or twice to do the key stories. 
After that you're going to take stock footage. When the me- 
dia visitation really dropped off markedly, what we did was 
we relied on creating our own B roll and sending that over 
by satellite and then having media and, this of course was 
TV media, electronic media, build their own stories from 
what we were sending them.® It wasn’t what journalists 
would like. We didn’t show them anything in the air. We 
showed pilots going through the briefings but we had to be 
careful the maps were removed. We had visuals and pilots 
taking off and what not. It was quasi-professional, certainly 
good enough to work on the national networks.“ 


Larsen continued to have difficulty with the American military’s security 
guarding the Aviano air base’s main entrance. The security personnel, as 
opposed to public affairs officers, cared not one iota about Larsen’s need to 
give the Canadian news media film his military photographer shot. One 
day, he had film shot for CTV and tried to get it to an Anik satellite uplink. 
“There was a truck waiting and the media were waiting in Canada but 
there was a security dude there who would not let us through. We ended 
up throwing the tape over the fence.”® 

Malbon remembers that incident precisely because she was on the re- 
ceiving end of that toss. “I remember there was some footage of a Canadi- 
an pilot that the combat video people took. The truck was waiting, we were 
phoning, and they actually threw the tape over the fence to me so I could 
feed it back to Toronto.” The good news was that her network had some 
film to work with. The bad news was that it wasn’t really what they wanted. 
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We always have problems with that because it’s not our 
footage. It’s someone else’s footage. We prefer to shoot our 
own. But we were pretty desperate, so we took it and sent 
it to Toronto and they were happy with it. Again, you have 
to explain to people that it’s not CTV footage, it’s military 
footage. Military footage isn’t necessarily going to show you 
what you want to see.“ 


In Washington, meanwhile, US Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs Bacon had taken up the Pentagon press corps’ issue over improved 
access to American pilots in Aviano with Clark. As a result, on April 19 
Bacon said that the journalists should be able to talk to the pilots at their 
discretion. He added: “There’s nothing in the Constitution that says a pilot 
has to talk to the press, but should they want to talk to the press, they'll 
be free to do that. We are going to, however, adhere to the rule that they 
talk by first name only and not identify where they’re from. This is to pro- 
tect both them and their family’s privacy.” There were no questions from 
the news media, and the subject was not revisited during the Pentagon 
press briefings for the duration of the war. Judging from the transcripts of 
the briefings at NATO headquarters in Belgium while Clark attended on 
March 25, April 1, and April 13, the issue of access to pilots was brought up 
only in the Washington and Ottawa press briefings, but not for the record 
by the international news media in Brussels.” 
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Friction and Iron Will 


Along with the fact that combat required pilots to kill came two other sets 
of problems. First, as commander of 425 Tactical Fighter Squadron, Lt. 
Col. Sylvain Faucher, said, some pilots arrived in theatre with an overly 
aggressive mindset. He had to move to settle that down in short order. 


Most of the fighter pilots that we had in the inventory at 
the time—we were at about forty some odd fighter pilots 
in theatre—you can imagine some of those guys were a few 
years’ young in the job. Guys like me were many years’ old 
in the job, but some of them—and I'll use the term some 
of them—showed up in theatre with a knife between their 
teeth, i.e. “We want to destroy things. We want to kill some- 
thing. Let’s go.” I had to quiet that down fairly fast.’ 


Faucher and Lt. Col. Jim Donihee did so by putting an emphasis on keep- 
ing people on the ground safe. 


Pm thinking of the civilian population. Believe it or not— 
and it may come as a surprise—a lot of our own military 
personnel flying didn’t know why we were there. And if 
people don’t know why they’re there and why they had to 
accomplish a mission or the mission they're given, you've 
got a problem. I used an audio-visual presentation to brief 
my folks. I used pictures of all the folks and all the—we call 
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Second, although some pilots found ways to deal with the shortcom- 
ings of their search-and-rescue training by joking about it or their lack 
of night-vision capability, most found killing people no laughing matter. 
Deep inside, they all found ways to deal with the fact that they were drop- 
ping bombs that were maiming or killing people or that had the potential 
to do so. Some distanced themselves psychologically by thinking about 


them atrocities but they were fairly close to that—happen- 
ing to the civilian population in Kosovo. 

So, I used a bunch of slides that we used in Aviano 
the rotation before. I inserted in those the military flags 
we were using, whether it’s the armourer, whether it’s the 
admin folks, day-to-day training/operation issues or oper- 
ation events. I think I put in a musical background with Al- 
anis Morissette singing “Thank you.” You could have heard 
a fly in the audience of about 200 because people looked at 
what happened there. They looked at that job you can do to 
help these people and they fairly quickly realized why we 
were there. As I was saying, guys were coming to theatre to, 
some of them were coming in theatre to shoot something 
and bomb something. I had to quiet that down fairly quick- 
ly and I think we were successful. The pilots who came back 
with their bombs because they couldn't identify their tar- 
gets are pretty good examples of that.’ 


targets as inanimate objects. Faucher said: 
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You think nothing. I’m not killing anyone. It’s because of 
the nature of our job, it’s highly technological. I’m looking 
at a screen and I have to put a dot on a certain shape on 
the screen and that’s my mission that night. I don’t have 
in mind the personal issue, the human factor issue and the 
consequences. My job is to do this and I think most of the 
pilots that’s how they treat it. Their job is to ensure a bomb 
that reaches the time of flight in seconds and that the bomb 
makes it to the designated point they’ve studied for the last 
hour or two or three.’ 


Bob Bergen 


9.1. CF-18 cockpit targeting imagery—ammo storage. Photo courtesy of the 
Department of National Defence. 


9.2. CF-18 cockpit targeting imagery—radio relay. Photo courtesy of the 
Department of National Defence. 
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9.3. CF-18 cockpit 
targeting imagery— 
army barracks. 
Photo courtesy of 
the Department of 
National Defence. 


9.4. CF-18 cockpit 
targeting imagery— 
industrial site. 
Photo courtesy of 
the Department of 
National Defence. 


9.5. CF-18 cockpit 
targeting imagery— 
airfield runway 
Photo courtesy of 
the Department of 
National Defence.. 
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A Cold Lake pilot said: 


Nobody really dwells on the fact you're shooting missiles at 
people or you're dropping bombs on people. That’s kind of 
something that’s in your hind brain, but it’s not something 
you'd concentrate on. For us, were taking out airplanes, 
we're taking out facilities and we're taking out vehicles. The 
fact that there’s people in these things is secondary really for 
us. Most of what we were tasked to take out was buildings, 
munitions facilities, armoured vehicles, things like that. It 
was always assumed to be a vehicle, a building, something 
that we were tasked to take out. At the same time, though, 
there were certain targets you knew that there were people 
in those targets, and that’s something you put in your hind 
brain and you just did your job.‘ 


A Bagotville pilot disconnected himself from the possibility that people 
might be working in the bomb dumps and the buildings he was bombing. 


As a pilot, you have a good idea that there’s nobody sit- 
ting there. You've gotta believe that there’s not 100 work- 
ers in that building or, even if it’s one single building, even 
if youre at night, that there’s no night janitor working or 
anyone doing any kind of work there. I had a lot of ammo 
dumps and things like that, which should be nobody there. 
It was not bad that way, but, no, it’s not the greatest feeling. 
It’s not something you dream of hoping to kill people in 
your lifetime, unless you're the type of guy that wants to just 
do that. You do it because youre told to do it and it’s your 
job, right? If you don’t want to do it, youre in the wrong 
business.* 


Others thought about the humanitarian purposes of their mission. One 


pilot said he found moral comfort in one particular aspect of the American 
news media’s coverage of the war. 
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I had some reservations initially about the whole thing 
just because it was not a unified global approach, i.e. there 
wasn't a United Nations resolution. It was strictly a NATO 
decision to go and use force to try and end hostilities. I kind 
of thought about that back and forth for quite a long time 
and I remember specifically watching CNN one day. The 
German foreign minister, and I don’t remember his name, 
was on CNN. He said something that made it very clear 
and morally correct for me to go. It just kind of clicked into 
place that the war or Allied Force—the NATO action to 
stop the war in Kosovo—was a war against old European 
nationalism and hate and lack of understanding of other 
religions and people’s beliefs. It was that versus the spirit 
of unification that was going on in Europe at the time and 
compassion and understanding and co-operation. When I 
looked at it like that, it became very clear to me that this was 
the right thing to do. I was eager to go because my moral di- 
lemma had been resolved by him expressing it all like that. 
It made clear sense to me and because I was a tactical leader 
on the squadron, I wanted to be there leading the guys into 
combat.‘ 


Beyond that, this pilot was more than willing to kill Milosevic and his 
followers. 


All of us are trained to understand and respect the Law of 
Conflict and whether or not Canada declared war, we were 
flying combat operations so any target that was military 
was relevant. For me, it easy to accept because even though 
I thought: “Hey, ’'m going to be killing people here, Pm kill- 
ing those people for a reason. I do not want to see a nation- 
alistic dictator—whose population is working for him to 
repress other races and religions—succeed in this day and 
age. I’m willing to kill him and the people working for him 
to try and promote a unified and co-operating Europe or 
world.” 
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As hours turned into days, days into weeks, and the weeks into months, 
the aircrews in Aviano settled into a routine—a hectic one, but a routine 
nonetheless. 441 Squadron pilot “Midas” explained the routine he and one 
of his best friends and a fellow pilot developed, because they flew most of 
their missions during the day. 


We lived on the same floor in this hotel. Wed wake up in 
the morning, meet in the hallway say “Good morning,” go 
downstairs, have breakfast, plan our mission, eat again and 
fly the mission which was generally between six and nine 
hours. You can imagine the day’s quite long, so you get 
down, you debrief, you'd go get something to eat, maybe 
have a drink, go back to the hotel, and go to bed. Then you'd 
do that all over again. We did that for two months. 

We became quite close, closer than we had been obvi- 
ously when we had started over there, but it became such a 
routine. I came back to Canada after doing that every day 
for two months straight. I just got so used to being around 
this guy, and I was lying in bed one morning, I don’t know, 
around three o'clock in the morning. I woke up in the pitch 
black and I was completely disoriented, I didn’t know where 
I was. But because I spent so much time with this guy I said: 
“Flash, why is your arm on my shoulder?” My wife said: 
“What the hell was going on over there?” I was so used to 
spending time with Flash and not with my wife. We spent 
every minute of every day together. But that was essentially 
it. It was routine, a very structured routine.’ 


Capt. Kirk Soroka remembers the routine the night pilots developed, be- 
cause they also planned for both the night and day missions. 


The night-strike guys, we planned all the missions because 
the ATO [Air Tasking Order] came out at midnight. We 
would start the initial planning of all the missions, get the 
maps out, show the routing to the marshalling area, put the 
diamond on where the target was, and put the SAM rings 
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in. When they [the day pilots] showed up when we were 
leaving, they would be flying within five or six hours.’ 


That nighttime schedule left little time other than to eat “Marine break- 
fasts” in the US Marine mess tent on the base, travel back and forth to 
their hotel rooms, and sleep. Soroka explained: 


The work schedule was twelve hours on, twelve hours off. 
We would show up at seven o'clock in the evening and leave 
at seven o'clock the next morning. The night guys we ate 
breakfast twice a day, for lunch and supper. Our breakfast 
was at seven o'clock at night so it was spaghetti or steak 
or whatever we could get our hands on to eat. Then, the 
next time we would have an opportunity would be about 
between two and four in the morning. That would always 
be scrambled eggs and bacon, sausage and pancakes, same 
thing every time. Before we went back up the hill for our 
twelve hours off, we had supper which was scrambled eggs, 
bacon, sausage, syrup and pancakes. The same thing for 
forty-eight days straight. 


One Bagotville pilot illustrated the differences between the experience for 
the first set of pilots who arrived in March and those who arrived in late 
May. He described the contrast between his idyllic living conditions in an 
Italian resort area during the day and bombing targets in Serbia at night 
as surreal. He explained: 


You had a little room with a single bed and I think there 
was a shower and a little bar fridge to have a couple bottles 
of water and a snack in and that was it. But that was fine, 
you know. You look out the window youre in an Italian 
ski valley in the middle of summer. I would get up at seven 
p.m., or so, go down the hill, walk in, get my mission ma- 
terials and brief. We'd fly a five or six-hour mission, drop- 
ping weapons somewhere in Serbia, fly back as the sun was 
coming up and land in Aviano, go to the marine tent and 
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have a big army breakfast, go up the hill and sleep for five or 
six hours. Then if you weren't flying a mission that day, you 
could go to the gym, go play a few holes of golf or go to the 
beach. You know you'd be sitting on a beach in Italy watch- 
ing half-naked women running around and eating seafood 
salad. It was just unbelievable. Pd sit there and think: ‘How 
can I be doing this during the day and, you know, going to 
war at night?" 


One Cold Lake pilot arrived in early April to discover no room at the 
inn where the other Cold Lake pilots were staying, and a relentless work 
schedule. 


They'd rented an apartment downtown by the old town of 
Vicenza and they had two of us living there, hot bunking. 
He’d sleep there in the night, I'd sleep there during the day, 
share a fridge, share a car and we'd drive back and forth 
from work. It was twelve hours on, twelve hours off for re- 
ally the first month or six weeks. It was relentless, no time 
off, and I was night shift the whole time. Basically I didn’t 
see a lot of daylight other than just before coming into work 
and sleeping during the day. It was pretty stressful; I ended 
up losing about twenty pounds during the first six weeks. It 
felt like we were eating a lot, but times we were so busy we 
didn’t realize we were hungry, right? Under the stress your 
hunger seems to be somewhat muted. I went in about 210 
pounds. I was probably down to 188 by the end. And again, 
it was simply the stress, the pace.” 


One Bagotville Major said there was no telling how pilots who had trained 
for years in Canada would react under the stress of combat. Some handled 
it well, some didn't. 


Until you physically get involved in a live mission, that’s 


when you see if somebody’s going to do the job or some- 
body won't. We saw the whole spectrum of people starting 
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on day one. Some were doing a superb job; we saw other 
pilots take a few missions to get used to it. Some pilots had 
to be returned to Canada for further training. A lot of it 
is dealing with stress and that’s probably a big part of [it], 
dealing with the stress, dealing with the fact, yes, you could 
be shot down, be a POW, and be thinking about the wife 
and the kids, and mom and dad." 


The major difference in the performance of Canadian pilots during the 
bombing campaign was the result of more than just stress; it was the 
outcome of an extremely sensitive issue that doesn’t appear in any of the 
publicly available after-action reports on the air war. According to retired 
Col. Jim Donihee, the Canadian air force’s war-fighting capabilities in 
Kosovo—individual combat capabilities—were directly affected by ero- 
sion in the flying and combat training of the CF-18 pilots since the end of 
the Cold War. Spending had been in a downward spiral since the end of 
the Cold War, but that trend was accelerated by the Chrétien government 
in 1994.” Hence, the pilots’ combat capabilities generally were residual 
capabilities from bygone eras. 

In 1990, Col. John David, director of flight safety at National Defence 
Headquarters in Ottawa, explained that CF-18 pilots flew 240 hours devel- 
oping their flying and combat skills every year. After the demise of the 
Soviet Union, pressure to cut those flying hours mounted. The issue was 
money, pure and simple. The cost of flying a Hornet was said to be about 
$1,070 an hour.” David Jurkowski said that pilot skills were directly relat- 
ed to the number of hours they flew. The more pilots fly, the better they 
get. A two-year study of jet fighter programs in twelve NATO nations 
backed Jurkowski’s claim. “Flying time seems to be the bottom line. If you 
don’t spend the money on flying time, you're going to be spending more 
money to buy new airplanes or going to funerals.” 

Over the years leading up to the Kosovo war, shrinking defence 
budgets caused the average number of pilot flying hours in the CF-18 to 
drop from 240 annually to 210, then to 180 hours.” As Donihee explained: 


A lot of the senior people on the squadrons were folks who 
had grown up in that era of the 240 hours or the 210 on 
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9.6. Two United States Navy EA6Bs take off while a CF-18 waits on the tarmac. EA6Bs 
flew a Suppression of Enemy Air Defences SEAD) cover mission for Canadians when 
they bombed a Serbian MiG-28 air base at Batajnica northwest of Belgrade. Photo 
courtesy of the Department of National Defence. 


the CF-18 and so the experience levels were quite high. But 
some of them, the very junior folks, had just come through 
the training mill and were trying to reach the capability 
levels of some of the folks that had a much deeper well of 
training and background to fall upon. We also had very, 
very limited exposure to the precision-guided munitions.” 


Some claim there isn’t necessarily a straight line between the dollars being 
spent on national defence and pilot capability. “Hooker,” 441 Squadron’s 
weapons and tactics officer during Kosovo, was one of them. 


There might be a straight-line relationship between dollars 


available and pilot flying hours, and that really is for the 
senior leadership to decide. The point I make was there isn’t 
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necessarily a straight line or linear relationship between 
dollars available and capability on the line. The reason that 
I say that is because when the service is placed under pres- 
sure, financial pressure, often times we find some way to 
work smarter and more efficient ways to train to try to make 
up the difference. I think as a community we have gotten 
much better in terms of the way we train our guys with the 
hours we have available than perhaps we did ten or twelve 
years ago when there was more time.” 


He said that the average of 180 flying hours per year is just that, an average. 


Some pilots fly more and some pilots fly less. The issue is 
that it was generally the pilots with the least experience 
who did the least amount of flying. The fact of the matter 
is that there are different levels of qualification of fighter 
pilots. There are guys who are our new guys or relatively 
unqualified in the airplane and there are older guys who are 
more experienced and who have a lot of qualifications in the 
airplane. As you would expect, the experienced guys train 
the inexperienced guys. Because some people have experi- 
ence and because they have qualifications and because they 
are needed to train other guys, often times they may get a 
little more than their allocated 180 hours. Your experienced 
guy might get 205-210 hours while your inexperienced guy, 
who really would actually need the flying time, would only 
get 170, well, 160 hours possibly. So that’s an issue.” 


Flying in combat is much different from flying during training or on exer- 
cise. As “Hooker” put it, “At the end of the day, it was just that much more 
difficult when you're in a combat zone. Finding yourself in a situation 
where youre getting shot at tends to reduce your grey matter a little bit.” 

Lt. Col. (retired) “Billie” Flynn explained how putting pilots into com- 
bat in those circumstances manifested itself during the air war. 
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This is a sensitive subject for some people to talk about— 
how people performed—but I’m happy to chat about this. I 
would have still chatted about it candidly had I had a uni- 
form on, because it’s important for people to learn. Pilots 
got sent home, got kicked out of theatre. Some pilots spent 
their whole time on what we call probation and other pilots 
spent their whole time under supervision or spent a signifi- 
cant portion under supervision.” 


Although at its peak Task Force Aviano had thirty-two pilots available for 
missions, over the course of the 78-day war, sixty-nine pilots were rotat- 
ed through those thirty-two positions. Of those sixty-nine, five were on 
probation and another ten were under supervision. Someone under super- 
vision is an unknown quantity, while someone on probation is known to 
be a liability. Flynn explained: 


Under supervision, I’m not sure how youre going to do. 
You're thought to be not as strong coming into combat. As 
a result, you flew with senior tactical leaders until youre 
established; you've proved your competency. A guy on pro- 
bation is someone who has either made some mistakes or 
who has failed to demonstrate competency in the air in 
combat. They were put with a standards evaluation pilot 
and then they flew together from there. In one case, after 
ten missions it was determined this pilot couldn't handle 
this, couldn’t handle combat, and he was sent home. 

It happens all the time that strong leaders have to take 
weaker, less experienced people with them. That’s how you 
mentor and train in the fighter-pilot world. I was one of 
these guys who had weak pilots with me in my cadre of day 
pilots. I had some pretty strong aviators that were forced to 
take some pretty weak pilots along with them. When you 
have a weak guy, if he’s dangerous, you're just not going to 
let him fly. You're going to send him off to a ground job. 
Well, when we got to that point in a couple of cases they 
were grounded and sent home.” 
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The problem was not having questionable pilots flying with more senior 
pilots, Flynn explained, but the number of the questionable pilots. 


Youre talking about fifteen guys, which is almost one-quar- 
ter of the guys who are under supervision at any given time. 
It means that in every day and night shift, you're carrying 
a couple of weak guys. We consciously did not document 
any of this because, and I regret that now, we believed that 
in such a small community, everyone was a known quanti- 
ty and that the commanding officers would be able to take 
care of this and decide what their futures would be. In the 
end, not all commanding officers had the same philosophy 
of how this should be done and, basically, it just got washed 
out, got forgotten. One guy who got sent home for fatigue, 
he could fly an airplane, but he should have just not gone 
into combat.” 


Because the issue of pilots’ training and their competency in battle was so 
sensitive, it was purposely never documented. Flynn said it was still a sig- 
nificant issue, despite assurances to parliamentarians by defence minister 
Art Eggleton that the Canadian Forces in Aviano were well trained. All 
the pilots were trained, but the minister’s assurances were misleading. The 
real issue was combat performance, which was seriously compromised. 
Flynn said: “Remember, youre talking about the Minister of National 
Defence. He has no idea what the point end of a CF-18 looks like. He is not 
a credible source of our competency.” 

Other problems involving the war-fighting skills of even the most 
competent of pilots developed as the war stretched from a few days to 
months. Pilots got tired. While the war effort was ramping up, pilots typ- 
ically stayed in Aviano flying patrol missions over the Balkans for about 
three months before returning to Canada for one of two reasons. Flying— 
even in a relatively benign theatre—is stressful. Pilots simply needed a 
break. Second, flying a warplane like the twin-engine CF-18 into combat 
or potential combat is both a skill and an art. 

The first of the 138 CF-18 Hornets acquired by the Canadian Forces 
arrived at CFB Cold Lake, Alberta, in 1982. Asa flying platform, the CF-18 
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9.7. The CF-18s twin General Electric turbo-fan engines are put on afterburners for 
takeoff. Photo courtesy of the Department of National Defence. 


was a technological marvel. Its twin General Electric turbo-fan engines 
propelled the warplane to almost twice the speed of sound. 

It climbed 20,000 to 30,000 feet per minute with a maximum com- 
bat ceiling of about 50,000 feet. However, its superb performance places 
enormous physical stresses on its pilots. The lightning-quick turning and 
climbing ability that makes the CF-18 ideal for combat manoeuvres can 
exert nearly seven times the force of gravity on the pilots who fly it. That 
can cause them to black out or to experience vertigo and hallucinations. If 
they black out momentarily, they are trained to put absolute faith in their 
plane’s instruments when they come to. At such rates of climb, the hairs in 
the pilots’ inner ears can make them feel as if they are tumbling backward 
or doing a back-flip. The pilots also must operate their flying controls and 
weapons systems despite gravitational forces that make it feel like they are 
carrying nine kilograms of lead in each hand.” 
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Moreover, because they were flying only two kinds of missions— 
bombing and combat air patrols—their overall war-fighting skills were 
deteriorating. Capt. Neil McRury explained: 


In laymen’s terms, if you're painting fences all day, you're 
going to get real good at painting, but youre not going to be 
as proficient doing carpentry. It’s a finite art to fight in an 
aircraft. You need the knowledge of the aircraft, its weapon 
systems, the feel of it when it’s doing certain manoeuvres 
and knowing when you can capitalize on your opponents’ 
mistakes. That takes training. We actually had to come 
home and do some dog fighting to brush up on some skills.” 


Over the 78-day war, whenever a cadre of pilots was rotated out of Kosovo, 
fully trained replacements were required. This need posed massive train- 
ing problems. At the beginning of the war, there were about twelve pilots 
in Aviano. When the number of CF-18s doubled to twelve, the number of 
pilots rose to twenty-four. By the time the final six CF-18s were commit- 
ted, the number of pilots was increased to thirty-two. Yet there were only 
about seventy-four combat-ready pilots in Canada’s four tactical fighter 
squadrons. By the war’s end, almost half of the combat squadron pilots in 
Canada were in Aviano, though one also could draw on a cadre of another 
twenty-five instructor squadron pilots. 

Wings in Cold Lake and Bagotville oversaw training sufficient pilots 
to replace those rotated back to Canada every two months to rest, and 
to brush up on their training. However, the dearth of Forward Looking 
Infrared (FLIR) pods came back full circle to haunt them. There were just 
three FLIR pods in Canada to train thirty to forty pilots who could be 
rotated into Aviano. As Donihee explained: 


We were very short of spares, very short of people. We were 
funnelling all the very best people over there. At the same 
time, we were doing everything we could to support the 
people who were actually in theatre. 3 Wing in Bagotville 
was nipping at our heels because they needed equipment 
to start regenerating their pilots in case this went on for a 
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longer period of time so that they could be ready to go in 
behind us. Basically, you’ve got three mouths to feed with 
barely enough equipment to nourish one.” 


Canada’s purchase of just thirteen FLIR pods damaged the war effort. As 
“Hooker” said: 


There’s no question about that. We have long said that hav- 
ing thirteen pods total is not the way forward. The good 
news is you put those pods you had at home on three or 
four airplanes and you fly those airplanes time and time 
and time again with different pilots in the airplane so they 
can get their training done. Ultimately that’s just the way 
it got done. We were training up probably twenty or thirty 
guys to ready and had to do it with three or four pods. It was 
certainly made more difficult and more challenging by the 
fact that there was so few available, but it’s what we had to 
do and it’s what ultimately we did do.” 


Donihee is far more critical of the training problems he was expected to 


solve: 


I mean we were flying all hours of the day and night in or- 
der to make the very most use you could of two or three 
serviceable pods that you might have. Every pod became 
absolutely critical to your ability to train the pilots to go 
over and meet the rotations. A lot of these folks had virtual- 
ly no experience on the pods whatsoever and so it was quite 
critical that we give them some exposure or some refresher 
using the pods before they went back overseas. I mean the 
lineups to get your hands on the training equipment were 
just unacceptable.” 


The Canadian Forces’ own lessons-learned assessment of the dire situa- 
tion it faced stated: 
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Over a short period of time from twenty-four March 1999 
to 11 May 1999, the TFA grew from 130 to 250 to 300 per- 
sonnel. It grew to twelve and then eighteen CF-18s, and 
increased operational tempo from four to sixteen sorties 
per day. This surge impacted on 3 and 4 Wing’s ability to 
train for new and additional taskings, conduct national sur- 
veillance and complete domestic operations. The bombing 
campaign ended on June 24, 1999, before the shortfalls in 
the CF-18 Wings could fully manifest themselves. Howev- 
er, the CF came close to being challenged in the ability to 
maintain a training pipeline while still fulfilling national, 
domestic and Alliance commitments.” 


In other words, the Canadian air force had its back to the wall from train- 
ing and operational perspectives and came perilously close to suffering 
from the shortcomings. However, the destruction Canada and the NATO 
allies wreaked on the Yugoslav military was catastrophic. Although weath- 
er affected pilots’ ability to acquire their targets on fifty-four of the seventy 
days, the Allies still pounded the Serbs’ air defence network, military 
barracks, ammunition production and storage facilities, and command 
centres and airfields, leaving them in smoking ruins. NATO warplanes 
dropped or launched some 20,000 missiles and bombs, 99.6 per cent of 
which hit their targets.” They destroyed 100 airplanes, hit four army brig- 
ades on the ground, nine main airfields, most of the surface-to-air missile 
sites, bridges, communications facilities, mortars, artillery, tanks, and ar- 
moured personnel carriers.*° 

Post-mortem evaluations of NATO’s bombing campaign reveal that 
its tactics at the outset of the war were deeply flawed. Because the NATO 
goal was coercive, to force Milosevic back to the negotiating table, insuffi- 
cient resources were marshalled to achieve a decisive military victory. The 
350 warplanes that launched Operation Allied Force were only about one- 
third of the number that was eventually necessary to win the war.” The 
role that the United States played in the air war is telling. America’s NATO 
allies contributed just over one-third, 327 planes in total, of the war effort. 
Canada and the European allies dropped just 20 per cent of all bombs and 
20 per cent of the precision-guided bombs.** 
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One of the greatest military thinkers in history, Carl von Clausewitz, 
identified the things that could go wrong in war as “friction.” He wrote: 


Everything in war is very simple, but the simplest thing is 
difficult. The difficulties accumulate and end by produc- 
ing a kind of friction that is inconceivable unless one has 
experienced war. ... Countless minor incidents—the kind 
that you can never foresee—combine to lower the general 
level of performance, so that one always falls short of the 
intended goal. Iron will-power can overcome this friction, 
it pulverizes every obstacle, but of course it wears down the 
machine as well... . The proud spirit’s firm will dominates 
the art of war as an obelisk dominates the town square on 
which all roads converge.” 


The Canadian mission in Kosovo was plagued by friction from start to 
finish. Transportation to and from accommodations, shortfalls in equip- 
ment, the lack of radios and deficiencies in those that existed, the lack of 
night-vision goggles, along with heat, rain, exhaustion, injury, stress, and 
pilot performance represented just the tip of it. The iron will and proud 
spirit of the Canadian Forces dominated and kept the mission moving 
forward. 
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On Body Bags and the News Media 


Brig. Gen. David Jurkowski stood behind the podium at the National 
Defence Headquarters’ daily technical briefing in Ottawa on April 20, 
the day after the Pentagon announced its press policy of identifying pilots 
by their first name only and withholding hometown information. He re- 
vealed why the Canadian Forces would not provide what the news media 
so desperately wanted: interviews, pictures, and TV footage with the faces, 
names, and hometowns of the Canadian airmen and women involved in 
Operation Allied Force. It was day twenty-eight of the aerial bombing 
campaign, and a journalist again had asked Jurkowski whether he could 
produce a pilot who had flown on combat air patrol missions to provide 
his perspective on them. As Jurkowski said, the Forces’ policy was to guard 
the privacy of pilots and their families. But, for the first time, he explained 
why its policy was so restrictive. Jurkowski said it stemmed from lessons 
learned about revealing pilots’ names during the 1991 Persian Gulf War. 


We had learned some lessons during the Gulf War and 
some of those lessons relate to threats back to families back 
at home—telephone calls, harassing telephone calls, body 
bags on the lawns of wives and kiddies back home in Cana- 
da and of individuals who were found to be operating in the 
Gulf. We learned those lessons and until there is a proper 
moment to be more open with our pilots and ground crew, 
to a certain degree we're going to maintain this policy.’ 
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In fact, the lessons learned from the 1991 Persian Gulf War were just the 
opposite, that the Canadian Forces should learn from their Allies and 
adopt a more liberal public affairs policy about releasing operational in- 
formation to the news media. The person who wrote the public affairs por- 
tion of the 1991 Lessons Learned report, the senior staff public relations 
officer, Lt. Cmdr Jeff Agnew, knew that. He reviewed the 1991 Lessons 
Learned report before Kosovo but argues that it wasn’t his place to chal- 
lenge Jurkowski. “Public affairs is a command responsibility. Im just a 
public affairs officer. Yes, I want to be as open as possible, but our job is 
to assist the commanders. As public affairs officers, our first priority is 
security.”” 

After Jurkowski’s explanation, the journalists did not pursue the issue 
of pilot identification further then, or for the next several days. On April 
22 and 23, just how little the Canadian Forces intended to reveal about its 
pilots’ participation in the bombing campaign was underlined. On April 
22 the American military released a video of what it said was a Canadi- 
an CF-18 hitting a target with a laser-guided bomb two days prior. The 
journalists wanted to know why they had to see such videos courtesy of 
the Pentagon. Jurkowski explained that Canadians hadn’t dropped bombs 
on April 20 due to cloud cover. Since other nations were flying F/A-18s, 
as was Canada, the warplane likely was misidentified as Canadian, but 
questions were being asked to determine if the misidentification was an 
honest mistake.’ 

Jurkowski repeated the argument about why Canadians were reluc- 
tant to release their own cockpit videos, why any videos that were shown 
were identified only as NATO videos, and why Canadians were being told 
little about the air force’s participation in the bombing campaign. 


You know our policy, I’ve stated it before, that we typically 
don’t show our [sic] videos we have. We’ve shown NATO ge- 
neric videos, but we don’t single out any particular nation. 
That is our policy and the reason that we haven’t been show- 
ing too many videos to start with is because of what I’ve 
said in past time, that we have a small family of pilots and a 
small family of Canadian Forces and we're not interested in 
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exposing any of our members of the Canadian Forces to any 
undue threats, concerns.* 


Some journalists doubted that Jurkowski did not know whether the video 
they had seen was Canadian, despite his assurances. “That’s pretty in- 
credible,” remarked one.’ In fact, Jurkowski’s inquiries later that day did 
reveal that the CF-18 had been misidentified as Canadian. Investigations 
were able to confirm that the Pentagon video was mislabelled because 
the Canadian CF-18s’ recording format was very different from what was 
shown.‘ Both the CBC and CTV television networks aired stories that 
night that showed the video, quoting an American major general as say- 
ing: “This isan MUP Army barracks hit by a Canadian CF-18. Very tough 
target to hit. Potential for collateral direct hit.”” They also said the CF-18 
might have been misidentified, while Canadian officials were angry at the 
Americans for releasing the video. Similar stories woven into other stories 
ran in eight major daily newspapers the next day, with one tagline in the 
Toronto Sun mocking the Forces: “Memo to Pentagon from the Chief of 
Defence Staff: No praise please, were Canucks.”® 

The next day, Jurkowski sparred verbally with a reporter who asked 
for clarification on the factors that decided how much people were told, 
how much is kept secret, and why the Americans had a different set of 
rules. Jurkowski said he wasn’t sure that Americans had a different set of 
rules, while many facts, if exposed to the public, could have unintended 
consequences. 


When it comes to video, I think I mentioned a while back 
that there is certain data on the digital display indicator 
from which the video is taken that gives examples of alti- 
tudes, air speeds, therefore the delivery parameters, ranges, 
things like that that are not critical but you really don’t need 
to let people know that sort of thing.’ 


Jurkowski repeated that information about which targets Canadians 
bombed might spark someone sensitive “to do something that we wouldn't 
necessarily want them to do. That’s it basically. We are, we don’t want to 
give an indication of, certainly from the Canadian side, of exactly what 
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kind of targeting we're doing.” Jurkowski’s response, including that he 
preferred to err on the side of caution, didn’t satisfy the reporter, who said: 


It seems that Canadians, in a sense, are being kept in the 
dark about just exactly what the Canadian pilots are bomb- 
ing and shouldn't Canadians have a better idea of what’s 
being hit by Canada, as opposed to saying: “Well, it’s all 
part of NATO and were all in on everything.” There’s an 
accountability question here that Canadians should be 
thinking about. You're saying: “Well, we don’t want to spur 
somebody to do something that... ,” but I mean one of the 
things that it might spur would be a certain type of debate 
within Canada about what it is Canadians are doing and 
that might be healthy.” 


Jurkowski didn’t budge from his position that the Forces were doing their 
best to be accountable, especially with people’s lives at risk during combat, 
and in concert with the steps they took to ensure that they were bomb- 
ing only military targets. The line of questioning was dropped as other 
reporters focused on the refugee crisis. Jurkowski may have been telling 
the truth when he pleaded ignorance about whether the Americans were 
playing by a different set of rules than the Canadians. The United States 
was following NATO rules, which allowed individual countries to decide 
how much information they disclosed to the media.” 

One of the first items Jurkowski addressed during the May 6 technical 
briefing was the addition of a GBU-10 2,000-pound bomb to the inventory 
of bombs Canada used in the campaign. Slides showed the difference be- 
tween the GBU-10 and the GBU-12 500-pound precision bombs and the 
Mark 82 500-pound non-precision bombs Canada also was using. Sani- 
tized in the extreme, it made no mention of the reason for acquiring the 
GBU-10. Without journalists in Aviano who might have discovered the 
whole story, journalists in Ottawa could not know the 500-pound GBU- 
12s bombs failed to take out their targets, or the risks pilots took in deliv- 
ering them. This allowed Jurkowski to put the best possible interpretation 
on the shortcomings of Canada’s war stocks by illustrating the flexibility 
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of the CF-18 and the ability to strike a wider variety of targets, which was 
true as far as it went but was far from the whole truth.” 

Not until a few days after May 7, when a NATO warplane accidental- 
ly bombed the Chinese embassy in Belgrade, were the Canadian media’s 
suspicions confirmed that some American and British journalists could 
learn more about the air campaign than they could. For example, the 
New York Times identified the errant aircraft as a US Air Force B-2 stealth 
bomber, which dropped satellite-guided bombs on the embassy, misiden- 
tified as the Serbs’ federal procurement and supply directorate." It is not 
clear from that front-page article where that information came from. The 
United States or its warplanes were never identified, but the Times could 
find that information in a less formal way. When reading press briefings in 
their entirety, specific nations were never identified with regard to targets. 
They were always identified as NATO warplanes. But the Times’ journal- 
ists worked around that restriction even when resulting news reports por- 
trayed the US Air Force in a bad light. 

The May 15 briefings revealed that NATO warplanes had accidental- 
ly killed up to eighty civilians during an attack on a military command 
post in southern Kosovo. One journalist asked which country had done 
the bombing. Maj. Gen. Walter Jertz, the spokesman for NATO’s Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe, replied that specific countries were 
never identified, but he challenged journalists to find out which country’s 
warplane it was. He said: “I already indicated to you that it was F-16s, 
so it is up to you to find out which country it was, and it is always up to 
the country to announce—if they want to announce it—if it was theirs or 
not.” The New York Times reported on the next day that four US F-16s 
had launched the attack that accidentally killed civilians." 

Canadian journalists believed that American journalists and others 
had superior access to NATO officials and their countries’ pilots or ground 
crews. Still, an examination of the complete war coverage of the New York 
Times and the Times (London) from 24 March to 30 June 1999 offers no 
evidence that American and British journalists published human inter- 
est stories identifying individual service members. There were no home- 
town-hero stories. In fact, two weeks into the air war, the editors and exec- 
utives from seven American news organizations protested by letter to US 
defence secretary William S. Cohen regarding the dearth of information: 
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“On many days, the state-controlled Yugoslav media has been more specif- 
ic about NATO targets than the United States or NATO.” The editors 
understood the need to withhold information that jeopardized “on-going 
operations or endanger lives,” but argued “the current restrictions go way 
beyond that need.”’* 

In retrospect, Gen. Clark wrote that he realized very early in the 
bombing campaign that NATO must be more open with the news media, 
if only to counter the Serbs’ superior communications capabilities, par- 
ticularly regarding civilian casualties. The Serbs were on the ground and 
able to immediately exploit NATO accidents in the world’s news media. 
They went to great lengths to portray the NATO strikes as targeting civil- 
ians. Thus, NATO commanders came under tremendous public pressure 
to avoid collateral damage. “The weight of public opinion was doing to 
us what the Serb air defence system had failed to do: Limit our strikes.” 
The lesson to be learned, he wrote, was that military commanders must 
address the news media because public support is necessary for sustained 
operations.” 

Still, in the United States an absence of relevant and timely informa- 
tion about the war caused the media to lose interest in covering it over 
the long run. Stephen Hess, a research fellow at the Brookings Institution, 
discovered that the total number of minutes the three major American 
broadcast networks devoted to Kosovo showed a steady decline. At the end 
of April and the beginning of May, there was a total of some 215 minutes 
broadcast that week. It fell the next week to 63 minutes and finally, when 
Hess stopped keeping track in mid-May, to just 55 minutes in total.”! 

Meanwhile, the Canadian Forces did its best to keep the CF-18 pilots 
under the news media’s radar. Maj. Stéphane Hébert, the deputy weapons 
and tactics officer for 433 Tactical Fighter Squadron in Aviano, remembers 
that he was ordered not to breathe a word about the fact that he and three 
other Bagotville pilots had volunteered to return to Canada with four jets 
that had reached serviceability fatigue with 300 combat hours’ flying time 
on them. Hébert recalled: 


They didn’t want any media to be aware jets were coming 
back with the pilots and the aircrew. That was done hush, 
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hush. Nobody was told. My wife was basically phoned like 
a couple hours before to say: “Hey, come here at this time.” 
That was it, and so we landed and basically went home. They 
didn’t want to have the whole media circus or whatever. The 
media were hungry for news and for information because 
of General Clark and the shift in the whole focus of the war. 
The decisions were made at a much higher level than I.” 


Hébert recalled an Internet security threat to pilots that sparked a con- 
cern over pilots being identified in the Canadian news media. When the 
Bagotville pilots first went to Aviano in October 1998, they were encour- 
aged to send pictures of themselves to local newspapers in Canada. One 
such picture somehow was published on an Internet website. They were 
identifying people saying: “These are the ones that are killing Serbs.” The 
RCMP had to take it out, but we were told specifically about this website 
and to keep it quiet and advise our families that they should be on the 
lookout for anything suspicious.” Hébert said the word about the pilots’ 
families needing to be suspicious of things around their homes manifested 
itself into a scare at CFB Bagotville that was relayed up the chain of com- 
mand all the way to the commander in Aviano. 


They almost sent me back because somebody had come to 
my house and had taken pictures of my dog. My neighbours 
saw him and a bunch of guys, when they tried to stop him, 
the guy just fled away. So, it looked really, really weird. My 
wife phoned the military police and the MPs made an in- 
vestigation with the local police and the city to see if they 
had sent anybody to the house. After about a week, the 
city had told them, “Hey, there was nobody hired by us.” 
Then they dug a bit deeper and they figured out that it was 
a sub-sub-contractor or something who was hired by the 
city to come and take a look at the meters for property tax 
or something. That was the end of it, but we were told, like 
I said, to be very, very conscious of the media and to make 
sure that we keep our names and faces quiet.” 
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Still, John Larsen continued his efforts to attract Canadian news media to 
Italy. He called the CBC with the promise of on-camera access to the pilots. 
Paul Workman, the CBC’s Paris correspondent, was called in mid-May 
by his news desk in Toronto, saying that the military’s rules were relaxed 
and that it was worth going to Aviano with the expectation of getting “a 
decent story.” Workman met up with a cameraman from London, flew 
to Italy, and drove to the American air base at Aviano. When they arrived, 
the Canadian public affairs officers were waiting for them with clearance 
to take them on base, but they discovered that the non-identification re- 
strictions his colleague Neil Macdonald battled almost two months earlier 
had eased up only marginally. Whereas Macdonald could only film the 
back of a pilot’s head and his hands, Workman’s cameraman was able to 
show half of a pilot’s face with his helmet’s visor lifted halfway to his nose, 
revealing his lips. Workman explained his difficulty with that policy from 
the media’s perspective: 


Obviously, a pilot who appears on television is only there 
for a few seconds—twenty, thirty seconds, maybe of a full 
report—so it isn’t a long period but it can be dramatic. It 
seems to me that a picture of a pilot with his visor half- 
open adds more unnecessary drama to the scene than is 
necessary. These pilots, by and large, had just come back 
or were just going on missions and we were interested in 
what they had to tell us about their targets, the activity they 
saw, whether they had come under fire, their fears and the 
dangers they might have perceived and what they thought 
of the conflict. If they could answer those kinds of questions 
and it seemed to me when you can only see half their face 
it: a) yes, it adds to the drama, but b) it makes it much more 
difficult to accept what somebody is telling you.” 


The one piece that Workman produced during that trip to Italy was the 
filming of two air force personnel: an unidentified pilot and Col. Dwight 
Davies. The unidentified pilot talked for twenty seconds about his first 
combat mission and about thinking about his family. Davies talked about 
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receiving new, bigger bombs a week earlier, which illustrated how capable 
the CF-18s were.” 

Davies’ command ended on May 11. He flew immediately to Otta- 
wa, where he appeared with Jurkowski at the May 14 technical briefing 
before the national press corps. During his presentation on the bombing 
campaign, Davies used charts and graphs in a slide show to illustrate how 
many sorties Canadians had flown, their number in Aviano compared to 
the overall NATO effort, and the targets. But with no numbers on the 
charts, the journalists could not quantify the Canadian contribution of 
eighteen CF-18s to the NATO total in any meaningful way. Davies ex- 
plained: “Tve deliberately left the numbers off of the side of the scale. You 
can, I guess, calibrate it, given that weve provided eighteen. That'll give 
you some idea.”** When a journalist asked how many of Canada’s bombs 
had hit their targets and how many had missed, Jurkowski jumped in, say- 
ing: “I don’t want to get into the exact numbers of weapons we’ve actually 
released. I’m not prepared to discuss that, nor is the colonel.” None of 
that empty information was used in that night’s television broadcasts or 
major daily newspapers the next day. 

Two things that Davies did tell the media are worthy of note. Dur- 
ing his slide presentation, he spoke glowingly about the Canadian Forces 
resupply system, claiming it was extremely effective for ammunition, 
parts, equipment, and personnel.” That was anything but the case. The 
supply system was stretched to its limits, draining morale because the 
troops couldn’t get their mail, let alone decent boots and aircraft parts. 
The ground crews working with borrowed equipment were retooling the 
dregs of American guided munitions. Trained pilots were in such short 
supply due to the shortage of FLIR pods in Canada that the system was 
bordering on collapse. 
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Canada Missed a Good News Story 


Ironically, in late May during the last days of the bombing campaign, it 
was Brig. Gen. David Jurkowski, who had becoming highly skilled at giv- 
ing journalists ambiguous information, who spoke real news about the 
success of the Cold Lake and Bagotville pilots at one of the technical brief- 
ings. He talked about Canadian pilots leading half of the missions they had 
flown on and, of the successful strikes, sorties and missions, Canada had 
accomplished 10 per cent of them. Also, ironically, the information came 
from an American, not a Canadian, source. Jurkowski commented on it 
after the fact in a Toronto Star article on an advance team of 139 soldiers 
arriving in Skopje, Macedonia, to prepare for the arrival of a Canadian 
contingent sent to join NATO ground forces. In that story, a US embassy 
source told the Star’s reporter that the CF-18s were doing 10 per cent of the 
strike missions. Jurkowski said that on any given day, Canada comprised 
from 5 to 25 per cent of the strike force dropping weapons. He said: “We’ve 
been far more successful than the average Canadian is aware.” 

The Toronto Star was the only news outlet in Canada to carry that 
story on that day. Two Canadian news outlets ran similar and more de- 
tailed stories on the air force’s successes, the Daily News (Halifax) on June 
17 and the Ottawa Citizen on June 21.* On June 26 just two newspapers 
carried stories with some detail about the success of the CF-18s, after the 
bombing campaign ended. Both the Toronto Star and the Calgary Herald 
ran the same Canadian Press wire story, buried in the back pages of their 
front sections.’ 
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Had the journalists been given broader access, some of the pilots and 
ground crews would have been willing to talk to them. Bagotville pilot 
Maj. Alain Pelletier explained: 


I actually like to talk to the media because this way I could 
actually pass on my message and attempt to let the folks in 
Canada know how people are feeling, that behind this whole 
issue of the conflict there were actually people involved and 
that people have feelings. We’re not war machines; were 
trained professionals there to do a job that the government 
has decided that we would get on with. I think it would have 
been important for the aircrews to be able to pass on their 
experiences and their feelings.’ 


Even people like Pelletier were careful about what they said to the jour- 
nalists in Aviano, because, like all military personnel, he followed orders. 


At one point, it was decided by the commander in charge 
of the whole force in Italy [Brig. Gen. Dwight Davies] that, 
for security reasons, we would not divulge the name of the 
pilots who would be actually talking to the media and that 
their face would not appear on the camera. Eventually—for 
a part of the time also in order to avoid compromising the 
security of the operations—pilots would not talk at all. All 
of the dealings with the media would be carried out by the 
public affairs officer that was in theatre at the time.’ 


Cpl. Patrick Savoie, responsible for the weapons inventory, said the order 
not to talk to the media was superfluous because he wouldn't talk to the 
media anyway. He didn’t feel comfortable in the presence of journalists 
because, in the first instance, his work was all classified and, in the second, 
he just didn’t like them hanging around. 


I did not want to talk to journalists. I don’t want to take the 


risk of saying something that’s going to get me in trouble. 
I did not want to have the question: “How many weapons 
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do we have here?” It looks so good to be able to report that 
you have X number of guided weapons. Our politicians 
were telling people: “Were over there because we have 
the latest in guided bombs and the latest in guided air-to- 
ground missiles.” Well, they got told we had the latest, so 
they would come and go: “Can I see them?” and “How many 
do we have?” Well I can’t tell you. And if you want a drink, 
have a few beers and relax, shoot the shit, you don’t want to 
do it with a journalist around. You don’t want to tattletale 
when you're having fun.‘ 


CF-18 pilot “Chimp” wouldn’t talk to the news media for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. He made no distinction between news outlets and generally 
thinks all journalists are the same: sloppy with their facts and biased in 
their reporting. He explained: 


I avoid interviews. Anytime I read something that I know 
about, the reporting is full of inaccuracies and there’s so 
many things that you read about in the papers that you're 
not an expert on. I also see a lot of bias. I see a country that’s 
being fed many unflattering things about its military by its 
media.’ 


What irritates him most are news outlets that write stories at Christmas 
time about privates receiving food hampers from charities because 
they are destitute but ignore the motivations of soldiers working shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with civilians working on disaster relief. 


A couple of years ago when the Red River flooded, and 
the ice storms, where we had a corporal working next to a 
Hydro Ontario guy making triple time and the corporal’s 
making his normal corporal’s pay plus twelve bucks field 
allowance for the day. But he’s doing this gladly because 
he’s helping the Canadian public. We had forest fires that 
summer in Ontario and on and on and on. Then come 
Christmas time the media's into the privates getting their 
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Christmas food hampers because they didn’t have enough 
money. That’s shameful.* 


Still other pilots would have been reluctant to talk to the media because 
they were concerned about reprisals against themselves from Serbs in 
Europe and against their families in Canada. Many pilots had heard the 
story about body bags thrown on the lawns of pilots in the Persian Gulf in 
1991 to intimidate their families. Among them was Lt. Col. “Billie” Flynn, 
commander of 441 Tactical Fighter Squadron. Flynn explained: 


The press’s [lack of] access to us was sold to us as being an 
element of self-protection. They were worried about Serb re- 
prisals. Intelligence overseas said that we would be targeted. 
The other part is that our families might be targeted be- 
cause there was a pretty strong aggressive Serb community. 
Remember all the demonstrations in Toronto and Ottawa? 
They didn’t want the Serb community to come at our fami- 
lies and threaten them. That might be a gross overstatement 
of the threat, but that was the logic that was used. And that’s 
why the press was not let near us. Remember from Gulf War 
One? They picked a couple of names from the cadre and the 
press followed them around and followed their wives and 
families. They were day-to-day press in Canada. During 
Gulf War One, people threw body bags on the lawns of Ca- 
nadian airmen that were serving overseas. They didn’t want 
body bags thrown on our front yards and terrorizing our 
families.’ 


In fact, just the opposite was true about the selected spouse. Marion 
Kendall, wife of Cold Lake pilot Maj. Dave Kendall, who was chosen by 
the Forces to be followed by the news media, suffered no incidents of ha- 
rassment in 1991. Still, the myth about the body bags being thrown on 
pilots lawns had grown to the point where it had taken on a life of its 
own. The deputy chief of defence staff during the Kosovo air war, Lt. Gen. 
Henault, later explained that he was not aware of any pilot harassment in 
1991. 
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I’m not personally aware of specific incidents and certainly 
I haven't seen any documentation either. Quite frankly, I 
was not involved in the Gulf War that directly because I was 
at the time the commander of Canadian Forces based in 
Portage La Prairie out in Manitoba and involved specifical- 
ly in training people as opposed to providing combat forces. 
Any of that would have been the product of those who were 
directly involved in those campaigns or that campaign at 
the time."° 


Meanwhile, Lt. (Navy) Larsen used every tool in his public affairs officer’s 
kit to raise the profile of the air force in Aviano. He and his staff worked 
tirelessly against the clock meeting the internal communications needs 
of the Canadian Forces and generating material for the television outlets 
back in Canada. 


Everybody in the Canadian contingent put in extreme- 
ly long hours. From my personal perspective it was made 
probably even more difficult because of the time change. 
As we're going to bed there, the news cycle for the eve- 
ning news is just starting to ramp up in Canada because 
we're eight hours ahead. So, it’s midnight in Aviano and it’s 
four o'clock in Canada. Everyone’s getting ready for the six 
o'clock news. Then they're getting ready to confirm new in- 
formation for the ten o’clock news with [the CBC’s Peter] 
Mansbridge. Then I would normally have my alarm set so 
that I would be able to take calls at around 5:30 [a.m.] so an 
eighteen-hour day would be average." 


Larsen and a colleague routinely filmed the Canadians’ activities in Aviano 
and transmitted the images to Canadian television networks by satellite. 
In effect, he was producing secondary B-roll film in the hope it would be 
used by the networks. 


There were times when they’d say there was nothing on here 
that’s really useful for them. They'd say what would work 
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for them is if they could get an interview, you know a dou- 
ble-ender with the commanding officer. A double-ender is 
where you record somebody, you get their face on camera 
and theyre asked questions through a phone. You can satel- 
lite that entire recording back to Toronto and they can play 
it and Peter Mansbridge will ask the exact same questions 
and it will look as if it’s a live feed. It’s the same questions, 
it’s the same response. It’s totally ethical, the only difference 
is the time dimension and that you're not paying for a satel- 
lite truck to come right here and beam up at that exact time. 

We'd set the CO up, put a headset on him and on the 
phone in his headset would be a producer from CBC. It 
would be four o'clock in the afternoon on our end it would 
be 8 o'clock in the morning in Toronto. We'd tape the stuff 
and we'd put some other images with that tape that we al- 
ready had ready. We'd edit it together in two or three hours, 
we'd walk over and we’d have a pre-purchased satellite up- 
link time which ran at $1,000 a minute, right, and so we'd 
have a ten-minute up-feed time and up it would go. $10,000 
later it would all be sent to Canada.” 


Larsen used exactly the same technique if a television network wanted to 
do a story on escape and evasion for the pilots. 


They would say: “I want to do a specific story on what kind 
of escape and evasion gear you wear when you fly. I want to 
do a story on that so I need visuals that support that.” We'd 
say: “OK, we'll show you what we can. Maybe we can’t show 
you this piece of gear or that piece of gear because it’s se- 
cret, but we can show you all the other stuff.” So, we would 
shoot that. We'd do an interview with the pilot, they would 
talk about it. Again, there was some parameters on what we 
could show and what we couldn't so, we’d show the back of 
the pilot and it would go up and it would be a story. In fact, 
it was a story on the national news." 
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The television networks may have received stories they liked thanks to 
Larsen’s skill, but the fact was that the military controlled the news media 
in this fashion and provided spoon-fed and sanitized stories. The issue is 
what the Canadian public was not being told, for example, that the CF-18 
pilots’ search-and-rescue radios were incompatible with their NATO al- 
lies’ radios and that new systems were bought on the fly using Jurkowski’s 
military credit card. Canadians were not told that the pilots had to put 
the newly acquired radios in their flight suit’s pants pocket because of in- 
adequate combat vests or that, if a pilot had to eject, in all probability his 
radio would be blown away and lost. One can only imagine the Canadian 
public’s response had they been told the truth. Larsen said he never lied to 
the news media—there were just things he could and could not say. 


I don’t pretend to know every single detail of flight opera- 
tions but you'd have to be relatively thick to work in that en- 
vironment and not pick up on some of these things. When 
I do media-relations training, I use Aviano as an example. 
I often get the question: “What if you know something and 
you ve been told not to tell?” In a corporate setting, it’s a little 
more difficult, but I often rely on Aviano as the perfect ex- 
ample of where media would say: “Well, John do you know 
this?” “Yes, I do.” “Will you tell me?” “Well, no I won't.” So, 
I say I never lie to the media, in that sense, because there are 
a great many things that you can’t say for operational secu- 
rity. You just have to justify why you can’t say it." 


In Ottawa, a Canadian Press reporter attended the daily press briefings at 
National Defence Headquarters (NDHQ). He said it was nearly impossible 
to write anything meaningful about the air war based on the information 
that was being provided. 


It got kind of difficult because there was very little infor- 
mation—very little meaningful information was being 
passed on. It was bare bones stuff. It was limited to: “OK, 
we launched X number of aircraft and they attacked targets 
and the targets were very vaguely specified—radio rebroad- 
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casting things, military barracks”’—but there was no bomb 
damage assessment. There was no real assessment of what 
we'd done and there was very, very little available on any 
kind of hazards they might have encountered." 


The Ottawa reporters continued to push for greater access to the pilots, for 
more information and detail, but were consistently stymied by security 
considerations. “We kept pushing and we would constantly get: “Well, for 
security reasons we can’t give you that.” He had a long-standing interest 
in the Canadian Forces that spanned thirty-two years with the Canadian 
Press in Ottawa, Toronto, London, Edmonton, and New York City. He 
joined the parliamentary press gallery in 1988, was a member of the gal- 
lery during the 1991 Gulf War, and had been to Aviano in 1997. 

He said that lack of information the military was providing was doub- 
ly frustrating for the half-dozen reporters like him in the national press 
gallery who were interested in the Canadian Forces and who went out of 
their way to become well informed about them. But only a half dozen jour- 
nalists knowledgeable about the military arent many when the size of the 
parliamentary press gallery is considered. The 1998-1999 Canadian Par- 
liamentary Guide listed 359 journalists with Canadian news organizations 
or agencies.” 

Apart from himself and the few reporters who were knowledgeable 
about the Forces, other journalists had just a passing interest. 


One of the problems with a lot of reporters is that they may 
be interested in the military, but they really don’t know 
what’s going on. I mean half of them can’t even read rank 
insignia and couldn’ tell you the difference between a mas- 
ter-corporal and a Polish admiral. Of course, when they 
start nosing around military stories, that drives the mili- 
tary nuts because the military has to start from scratch to 
explain what’s happening." 


It is widely thought that 22 May 1999 marked a turning point in the war, 


not only for the bombing campaign’s tactical success but for its axiologic- 
al effects—Slobodan Milosevic’s ability to control public opinion.” The 
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effects of axiological air operation were predicted by air war scholars Peter 
Wijninga and Richard Szafranski in 1991 and confirmed by Paul Rexton 
Kan in 2004.” On that day, NATO’s warplanes moved beyond the utility 
targeting of military assets and bombed the Serbian power grid, bringing 
the war home to the Serbian population.” It showed the Serbian popula- 
tion that Milosevic could no longer protect them or provide their basic 
needs. In Brussels, the May 22 press briefing for international journal- 
ists followed the same format as most other days, with NATO spokesman 
Jamie Shea leading off with the refugee situation in Albania and diplo- 
matic initiatives, followed by a military update. Shea was deeply moved 
by reports that in Macedonia, 741 children were looking for parents, and 
1,382 parents were looking for children.” 

Militarily, Shea reported that NATO jets had flown 245 strike sorties 
and nine combat air patrol sorties. Some twelve Serb tanks were hit, along 
with eighteen armoured and other vehicles, nine artillery and mortar po- 
sitions, and a Yugoslav barracks facility in Estok. The journalists were also 
told NATO warplanes had struck electrical power transformers and pe- 
troleum facilities at Drahovo and Smederovo, and that there was evidence 
the Serb military was extending minefields along the Albanian border to 
maintain its hold on Kosovo and prevent supplies from reaching armed 
ethnic Albanians. 

During the follow-up questioning, New York Times journalist Michael 
Gordon asked for elaboration on the bombing of the Estok barracks fa- 
cility, an allegedly unused prison that was hit nearby, and the potential for 
collateral damage, not about that evening’s bombing success. The Serbs 
had released video of bodies and casualties from the prison bombing. Gor- 
don wanted to know whether they were collateral damage. Before other 
reporters switched the line of questioning, Gordon was told the informa- 
tion NATO had was that the prison was unused and that the bodies were 
placed there by the Serbs and no one knew why.” 

In Ottawa, turning point or not, the events of May 22 were marked by 
one of the briefest technical briefings held during the entire bombing cam- 
paign. The journalists were told the NATO planes had struck television 
and radio stations, radio relay stations, and electrical power stations. Two 
Canadian CF-18s had struck unidentified petroleum sites in Serbia and 
one mission was unsuccessfully engaged by anti-aircraft fire and missiles. 
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No mention was made of the strategic importance of the electrical sta- 
tion sites, and the press corps asked only three questions. The first called 
for speculation about a ceasefire; the second and third questions sought 
information about an advance reconnaissance party of Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse (Royal Canadians) from CFB Edmonton going to Macedonia and 
how many there might be.” 

Just what could and couldn't be released to the news media in the 
name of operational security is difficult to glean from the Canadian 
Forces public statements at the time. For example, by the end of May, the 
technical briefings had degenerated into meetings that few members of the 
news media bothered to attend and even fewer bothered to report on. The 
June 1 briefing indicates how the “operational security” reasons cited by 
the Canadian Press’s Ward came into play. That day, one journalist tried 
to get a sense of what Canadians were doing in the bombing campaign by 
learning about the number of bombs dropped. He was stonewalled by Jur- 
kowski on the grounds of security. The reporter wanted to know the cost of 
the weapons dropped to date and Jurkowski replied: “That could lead one 
to think about the number of weapons and by way of policy and security, 
we don’t talk about the number of weapons employed.” The journalist 
pressed, wanting to know why the number of bombs was a security issue 
and arguing that Canadians had a right to know the cash value of muni- 
tions dropped. Jurkowski replied: “I don’t have those numbers for you right 
now and for security reasons, I’m not going to address it any further.””° 

That line of questioning was dropped until the next day, when Henault 
was asked about the cost of bombs. Henault went on the offensive, say- 
ing: “We have been, I think, fairly open. In fact, very open throughout this 
whole process now at seventy-one days of giving you briefings daily so I 
think our process has been very open and transparent, probably in a way 
unprecedented in the past.”” Having said that, Henault contradicted Jur- 
kowski’s argument about security by divulging that $20 million had been 
spent on Operation Echo and about 45 per cent of that was on bombs.” The 
journalists did not question the inconsistency—why that information was 
withheld for security reasons one day but was not a security issue the next. 

What can also be noted is that whether the bombs’ cost was a secur- 
ity issue or not, Henault’s revelation was not big news. The cost figures 
that Henault revealed found their way into just one sentence of an opinion 
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piece in the Toronto Star out of a total of three articles involving the CF- 
18s that ran in two Canadian newspapers the next day. The other two 
articles, variations of the same Canadian Press story that was carried by 
the Toronto Star and the Gazette (Montreal), focused on an engine main- 
tenance error that could cost millions to repair. Just one sentence in both 
stories addressed the CF-18s’ role in the campaign. One read: “Canada 
has contributed eighteen of its operational fleet of 100 CF-18s to NATO’s 
Yugoslavia bombing campaign.”” The other read: “There has been no spe- 
cial blade maintenance for the 18 CF-18s now based at Aviano, Italy, to 
participate in the NATO bombing of Kosovo.” 

As the bombing campaign wore on, the technical briefings became 
shorter and shorter, providing less and less information about the CF-18s’ 
operations. They had settled into a routine format that generally opened 
virtually the same way: “Welcome on Day 73 of the NATO air campaign.”®! 
On that day, June 4, Henault boiled down the previous night’s combat air 
patrol and bombing missions to just three sentences in English, and two 
in French. The more detailed English version was: “In respect to our own 
Canadian air operations, Task Force Aviano flew ten of its assigned sixteen 
sorties yesterday including two combat air patrol tasks. Precision-guided 
munitions were used by our CF-18s to attack a petroleum storage site, a 
military radio relay station and a military airfield. The two combat air pa- 
trol missions were also flown without incident.”*’ The nation’s news media 
used nothing from the technical briefings that day or for the next week. 

When the bombing campaign ceased on June 10, the war ended with 
massive media indifference. Television ignored the Canadian air force’s 
role, as did all but one major English-speaking newspaper. The Toronto 
Star devoted a story to the appropriateness of Canada’s participation in the 
bombing campaign and stated that the CF-18s had flown 682 sorties, 60 
per cent of which were on bombing missions, and dropped more than $9 
million worth of bombs.” Not until five days later on June 16, six days af- 
ter the campaign ended, did stories appear that expressed the pilots’ relief 
that the bombing campaign was over. The stories were identical, written 
from Ottawa by the Canadian Press’s John Ward and published in three 
newspapers—the Hamilton Spectator, the Daily News (Halifax) and the 
Times Colonist (Victoria). Ward didn’t actually talk to any pilots. Not- 
withstanding Public Affairs Officer Larsen’s central tenet that if he was 
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truly successful in his job he would never be quoted, it was he who talked 
to Ward by telephone from Aviano, saying that everyone in Aviano was 
grateful for the positive development. The Canadian public still had no 
details about the bombing campaign giving any sense of the dangers the 
pilots faced, the hardship the ground crew endured, or the challenges both 
overcame through innovation and inspiration. Ward could just recycle the 
only information he had: one unnamed pilot describing the blackness in 
front of him light up as a “Dutch fighter steered a missile into a Yugoslav 
MiG,” taken from the story in the April 15 Maple Leaf about Lt. Col. Fau- 
cher’s first mission.** 

On June 16, the last technical briefing for the news media was held at 
NDHQ in Ottawa. Henault provided a comprehensive scorecard of what 
the Canadian air force had contributed to the bombing campaign. He aug- 
mented his address with slides and a welter of statistics showing the mis- 
sions Canadians had flown. The Canadian pilots had performed superbly, 
he said, flying on 10 per cent of all NATO strike missions, leading half of 
those. He parsed their performance, showing that they had flown 2,547 
hours over 678 sorties on 224 missions, and that 558 of the sorties had 
taken place on 167 air-to-ground bombing missions during which 361 
precision-guided munitions were dropped. Even with Henault’s statistics 
available on transcripts, it is difficult to follow his confusing narrative. 
CP’s Ward was able to sift through Henault’s numbers and discerned that 
about 25 per cent of the laser-guided bombs the Canadians dropped had 
missed their targets. Henault assured Ward that a 75 to 80 per cent rate of 
accuracy was consistent with that of NATO allies.” 

It didn’t matter much. Only one newspaper, the Daily News (Halifax) 
carried a brief story by Ward, who wrote of the Canadians’ success.” In it, 
he pointed out that the Canadians had dropped 361 laser-guided bombs 
and 171 gravity bombs which hit 158 targets. The air force had not released 
assessments of the bomb strikes for security reasons. There was much else 
that could have been told but wasn’t. Among some of the most egregious 
omissions were that CF-18 pilots had long pushed for night-vision goggles 
in the 1990s but were never provided them. As a result, the pilots had to 
fly in single-file formations at different altitudes at night to avoid crash- 
ing into each other, which also exposed the last jets in the formation to 
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anti-aircraft fire and missiles. They also had to train their radars on their 
own jets in front of them, rather than enemy threats, to avoid collisions.” 

The June 16 technical briefing was the last because, by then, NATO 
forces and the international news media, including Canadians, were on 
the ground in Kosovo providing the most up to date information on daily 
events. One of them, the CBC’s Paul Workman, couldn’t believe the dif- 
ference in the access he was provided by members of the Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse (Royal Canadians), who were providing reconnaissance support 
to the Canadian infantry battle group in the NATO peacekeeping force. 
Workman, working alone with his own television camera, was in Mace- 
donia on the Kosovo border. He was trying to figure out how he was going 
to get into Kosovo when a convoy of seven of the Strathcona’s Coyotes 
appeared out of nowhere and invited him to ride along with them. Work- 
man explained: 


I'd been dealing with the public relations people for the in- 
fantry, and I had been asking them and asking them and 
asking them for permission to be able to travel into Kosovo 
with the forces. I had been given sort of an equivocal an- 
swer: “Maybe. We’ll try to see what we can do. I doubt it. 
It’s pretty difficult. We have to get permission from a lot of 
levels.” The day that the NATO forces moved into Kosovo, 
the reconnaissance unit commanding officer, who I knew 
at that point, let me climb aboard. It was his personal deci- 
sion to let me climb on board with my gear and travel into 
Kosovo and to let me spend, off and on, the next couple of 
weeks with them. It wasn’t a problem at all to talk to them 
and identify them by name, rank, and regiment.* 


That decision was made by Maj. Paul Fleury, who later became Lt Col. 
Fleury, commanding officer of the Strathcona’s. Fleury met Workman by 
pure chance at the Frankfurt airport in late May. They flew together to 
Skopje, where they parted ways. From Skopje, Fleury went to train his 
reconnaissance squadron for integration with the British army’s Fourth 
Armored Brigade preparing to enter Kosovo if the bombing campaign 
ended. As that cessation neared, Workman hired a local driver to take 
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him to the Kosovo border. The driver refused to go any farther. It was pure 
serendipity that the Strathcona’s arrived at the border on June 12 where 
Workman was trying to negotiate his way into Kosovo. Fleury invited 
Workman to climb aboard his Coyote armoured vehicle. 

Thereafter, none of Workman’s reports had anything to do with the 
air force in Aviano. In fact, only two interviews were conducted with pi- 
lots. On June 29, Capt. Jordan Kyrbyson was interviewed by host Valerie 
Pringle on CTV’s Canada AM and identified on camera. Kyrbyson talked 
primarily about his thoughts on the bombing campaign, military lawyers 
vetting targets to avoid civilian casualties, and mission planning. He al- 
luded to the primary job being strike missions in Serbia but gave no de- 
tails of what that meant.” The CBC, meanwhile, obtained CF-18 cockpit 
video from the Department of National Defence for the first time. The 
tapes showed two bombs hitting a bridge, which collapsed. After the video 
was shown, reporter Eric Sorensen added that the Canadian Forces had 
admitted earlier to bombs missing targets 25 to 30 per cent of the time but 
did not take part in NATOs most infamous bombing mistakes that killed 
civilians. CF-18 pilot Lee Vogan was shown on camera, adding little to the 
report: “A lot of work went into reducing the collateral damage. There were 
a lot of weapons that werent dropped because there was a risk of that.” 
There were no comparable newspaper articles. 

Operation Echo’s lessons-learned report did not analyze the success 
or failure of the Canadian Forces public affairs policy and practices during 
the Kosovo air campaign, unlike that of the 1991 Gulf War. The only eval- 
uation of the military’s public affairs policies during Operation Echo ap- 
peared in a 9 March 2000 NDHQ document. The Kosovo air campaign 
was addressed specifically for the ethical dilemmas it presented when con- 
sidering the media and public’s right to know versus operational security 
and care of personnel. Its language is cryptic; however, it avoids specifics 
and paints a self-serving picture of its public affairs practices. 


The subject of military security vs embarrassing informa- 
tion vs the public right to know will become a routine di- 
lemma in future operations. The Kosovo campaign example 
of providing constant media briefings and the strategy re- 
flecting candor, truth and disclosure to the extent possible 
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would appear to represent a strategy that fulfills our obli- 
gations of public disclosure and should serve to build pub- 
lic trust and confidence. Decisions to fully and promptly 
report any incident similar to the Chinese embassy bomb- 
ing in Serbia are seen as consistent with defence ethical val- 
ues. The questions of “What to report?” will always require 
a balancing of values, security issues and the ethic of care 
(morale) of our people.“ 


The balance the Canadian Forces struck between Canadians’ right to 
know and security considerations meant that Jurkowski was right when he 
said that Canadian pilots were far more successful than Canadians knew. 
What Canadians could have known about the campaign was only what 
the news media could hear from the military brass. In Jurkowski’s own 
words, that wasn’t much. In retrospect, Jurkowski admitted that he never 
had any factual basis for telling the news media that body bags were found 
on pilots’ lawns during the Gulf War. Jurkowski even considered it hearsay 
but used the myth nonetheless as reason for restricting the information 
provided to Canadians about the Kosovo air war. In Jurkowski’s words: 


You know what? That was told to me, but I kept on ask- 
ing: “Is that for sure?” My communications guys would say: 
“Yeah, that happened. I know.” I was nervous about that, 
but I did deploy it publicly, so. In my mind, I had it as on 
an air force base and I often thought it was Cold Lake. I was 
trying to be really careful and make goddamn sure I said 
the right things in public. But I was pretty sure that I was 
told that it was in Cold Lake, that occurring.” 


One of the most vigorous defenders of the Canadian Forces’ media poli- 
cies during the Kosovo air campaign was John Larsen who was promoted 
to Lt-Commander and who received a commendation for his work. He 
actively tried to enhance the air force’s image from Aviano. He rejects the 
suggestion that the air force’s story was not told. 
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I can’t accept the line, as a public affairs officer, that their 
story was never told—that’s inaccurate. I’ve got videos, pho- 
tos of our twelve planes flying back when it was over. That’s 
part of a larger story we worked on. There are probably sev- 
eral newspaper clippings. We did interviews. Joy Malbon 
came down twice. She did interviews with the pilots about 
what they were doing, what their feelings were. As a me- 
dia specialist I agree, that it was probably not told with the 
frequency and intensity that we wanted it told and that the 
story was certainly not told the way the vast majority of the 
media wanted it told; but the story was told. 
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Homecomings 


On 9 June 1999—day seventy-eight of the NATO bombing campaign—it 
was announced that NATO had signed an agreement with the Yugoslav 
military authorities to end hostilities, for the withdrawal of Serbian forces 
from Kosovo, and for the return of Kosovar refugees to their homes. 
United Nations Resolution 1244 (1999), adopted June 10, called for the 
immediate and verifiable end to the violence, the safe and free return of 
all refugees, and an international security presence endorsed and adopted 
by the United Nations.’ Historians, political analysts, and diplomats, it is 
said, remain puzzled as to why Slobodan Milosevic agreed to a propos- 
al brought forward by Russian envoy Viktor Chernomyrdin and Finnish 
president Martti Ahtisaari that ended the conflict on less favourable terms 
than the ones Milosevic had rejected in Rambouillet. Even worse, he was a 
war crime suspect, indicted by the Hague Tribunal, and ultimately ended 
his days in a cell undergoing trial.’ 

Although the ceasefire was agreed to ten days earlier, Lt. Col. “Billie” 
Flynn still was in Aviano on June 20 when Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
and his wife, Aline, stopped there on a return flight to Canada from a G-8 
meeting in Cologne, Germany. Defence minister Art Eggleton, Chrétien’s 
aides, and a handful of MPs and top-ranking military personnel also were 
in Aviano during the prime minister's visit. Flynn told some key dignitar- 
ies that he thought it would be a good idea if a dozen pilots could conduct 
a CF-18 flypast over Parliament Hill during the upcoming Canada Day 
celebrations in Ottawa on July 1. Flynn explained: 
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I asked the prime minister’s chief of staff whether he 
thought it was a good idea, then I asked Madame Chrétien 
if she thought it was a good idea and I asked a couple of 
MPs. By then everybody had already talked to the prime 
minister and then I asked the prime minister and he said: 
“What a great idea.” About 10 minutes later, he [Chrétien] 
looked over to the chief of defence staff and said: “Hey, 
this guy [Flynn] said we could have twelve airplanes over 
Parliament Hill on the 1st of July, what a great idea. Make 
that happen.” Well, to the chief of the defence staff [Gen. 
Maurice Baril] and his deputy [Lt. Gen. Raymond Henault] 
this was American showboating. They thought there was no 
reason for these guys to fly over Parliament Hill, it was total 
American bravado, as opposed to saying: “Wow. They just 
went into combat. All these Canadians who are proud of 
them would like to see them over Parliament Hill. What a 
great way to come home.” 


The July 1 flypast did take place, but only after a dozen CF-18s and their 
pilots endured the gruelling return trip to Canada without American or 
French air-to-air refuelling tankers. They “island hopped,” with all the 
risks of shutting down their engines and flying at low altitudes to accom- 
modate Canada’s lumbering C-130 Hercules air-to-air refuelling tankers. 
The CF-18s departed Aviano on June 27 in three sections of four. They 
flew over Scotland on their way to Keflavik, Iceland, where they spent the 
night. Two Hercules from 435 Squadron in Winnipeg, pre-positioned in 
Keflavik and Gander, were in the air the next day to fuel the CF-18s as they 
made their way to 4 Wing in Cold Lake and 3 Wing in Bagotville.* Six 
CF-18s remained in Aviano to support the NATO-led Stabilization Force 
operation until 23 December 2003. 

On Canada Day, twelve CF-18s led by Flynn flew over the Peace Tower. 
The pilots who participated in the flypast and the follow-up activities have 
mixed opinions about the public relations exercise. One Bagotville pilot 
who flew seven missions explained: 
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They said: “Come on guys, it’s a way to thank you.” It was 
not. It was just us being dogs and ponies there in front of 
people. We were a circus. We went to sign autographs, to 
please the crowd, which is fine. I know it’s part of my job, 
but it was not “OK. We'll host you and thank you.” It was 
like: “OK, we’ve got a schedule for you, the Museum of Avi- 
ation, the Museum of Civilization, you've got autographs to 
sign here, and autographs to sign there. Do this. Do that.” 
It was strange.* 


On the other hand, one Bagotville pilot who flew nine missions and had 
twenty missions cancelled due to inclement weather, thought the experi- 
ence was terrific. He said: 


It was a thrill. I think that all the pilots were proud of what 
we had done over there. Everybody believed in the cause, 
that we had done a good job. Now it was time to show the 
flag. It was good to sign autograph for kids and adults, know- 
ing that we had their support and that they were proud of 
us. After all, I mean, we put our lives on the line and I was 
happy to do it for my country, and Ottawa was a small token 
of their appreciation.° 


But the twelve pilots involved in the flypast were a minority among the 
sixty-nine pilots involved in Kosovo. Most recalled there was no public 
recognition for their work, for how they had gelled as a combat team and 
how they had improvised and innovated on the fly to overcome a litany 
of equipment and supply deficiencies. There were no police-escorted wel- 
come home processions up boulevards flanked by hundreds of trees bear- 
ing yellow ribbons and cheering crowds. For some Canadian Forces mem- 
bers who served in Aviano, the war ended long before June 10. During the 
normal course of rotations, many who flew and fought with distinction 
returned to Canada long before, with no fanfare. 

One pilot, who was on the first bombing mission March 24, recalled 
his last days in Aviano before returning to Canada on April 20 after flying 
six missions, 
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I remember Colonel Davies just screaming to try and get 
people sent home because he knew guys like myself had 
been there for a long time, probably getting tired, and need- 
ed to be sent home. I didn’t want to get sent home. I wanted 
to stay there for as long as I could because this is what were 
trained for, but we were tired. We flew home on the Cana- 
dian Forces airbus, as far as I remember. The airbus parked 
on the tarmac outside wing Ops, my girlfriend was waiting 
for me with a lot of the other wives and that was it. We went 
home.’ 


Some of the Canadian pilots who continued to fly combat air patrol mis- 
sions for a few days after the bombing campaign ended had a similar ex- 
perience. Capt. Travis Brassington’s last combat mission was June 4, but 
he continued flying until June 13, three days after the war's end. While 
one pilot flew more missions (thirty-one), Brassington compiled some 135 
hours in the air on twenty-seven missions. He remembers his Cold Lake 
homecoming compared to others he had seen. 


I remember during the Gulf War, there had been an in- 
credible outpouring of support for the Canadian military. 
For us the “Hail the conquering hero” kind of thing—that 
didn’t happen. I came home at 11 o'clock at night, to the air- 
port. My driver who was supposed to pick up me and about 
four or five other guys was about an hour late. We loaded 
our stuff in to the back of the van, we drove home and he 
dropped me off at my house. That was my homecoming.* 


Capt. Kirk Soroka was one of nine Canadians who flew twenty or more 
combat missions. After Soroka compiled eighty-six hours in combat—fifty- 
nine of which were at night on twenty missions—his return to Canada was 
inglorious. He also didn’t participate in the Ottawa Canada Day flypast 
because he was medically repatriated on June 1, suffering from kidney 
problems due to chronic dehydration, the result of long hours spent in his 
CF-18’s cockpit. He and another pilot landed in Edmonton around 11:00 
p.m. “A corporal in a van met us. We got in the van and they drove us 
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back. We got out of the van at our home and that was it. I remember look- 
ing up at the same night sky I had seen over Serbia and thought that was 
interesting. That was the end of our war.”” 

What the Canadians achieved flying the CF-18s out of Aviano through 
their iron will was remarkable. The Canadian commitment of eighteen 
CF-18s represented a little less than 2 per cent of the nearly 1,000 allied 
aircraft involved in Operation Allied Force. Nonetheless, the Canadians 
flew in nearly 10 per cent of the bombing missions, considered the most 
dangerous of all the missions flown. Bombing missions, combat air pa- 
trols, and other close air support missions amounted to more than 82 per 
cent of the Canadian air effort.” By the time a ceasefire was agreed to 
on 10 Junel999, the Canadian Forces had rotated the task force’s person- 
nel three times. Over the course of the campaign, the CF-18 pilots flew 
684 combat sorties in 224 missions and flew 2,577 hours.” They dropped 
568 bombs representing nearly 500,000 pounds of high-explosive muni- 
tions. Of them, 171 were Mark 82 500-pound dumb bombs, 262 GBU-12 
500-pound precision-guided bombs, and 128 GBU-10 2,000-pound preci- 
sion-guided bombs.” 

They had done their duty. 

The Korean War has been called Canada’s forgotten war that Can- 
adians don’t know much about or care about. The Kosovo air war could 
be called Canada’s non-existent war, because the Canadian government 
refused to call it a war and then let its warriors go unrecognized. Of the 
sixty-nine Canadian pilots who served in Aviano, twenty-two were rec- 
ommended for Meritorious Service Medals. Just two, Col. Davies and 
Maj. Rob Parker, received them. Davies, promoted Brig. Gen. Davies, 
was awarded his for leadership during the task force buildup and during 
forty-eight-days of combat when the Canadians flew 370 sorties without 
mishap.“ Parker, promoted Lt. Col. Parker, was awarded his medal for 
flying thirty-one combat missions, planning missions for more than forty 
aircraft at a time, and for his role in the training and qualification of Task 
Force Aviano personnel. Some ground crew members were written up 
for medals but none was awarded. Unlike in any of the other three wars 
to which the government consciously sent its armed forces, the Canadian 
government didn’t acknowledge its warriors with a campaign medal and 
battle honours. By comparison, Second World War veterans were eligible 
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to receive twelve medals, including the War Medal (1939-1945). Korean 
War Veterans received the Korea Medal. The 1991 Gulf War veterans re- 
ceived the Gulf and Kuwait Medal.” 

Years after the Kosovo war ended, the ground crews and pilots say it 
wasn’t the lack of public accolades that most grated on them, it was the 
absence of a war medal and battle honours. Some Canadian pilots in- 
itially received a NATO medal with a Kosovo bar and ribbon. Originally, 
the medal was to be awarded for twenty missions, but the allies wanted 
to reduce the criterion to ten missions. NATO finally decided the pilots 
could receive one if they flew a minimum of fifteen missions. Those who 
flew fourteen or less were out of luck. A NATO medal with the former 
Yugoslavia bar and ribbon was available to the pilots, the ground crews, 
the cooks, and other support personnel who served in Operation Allied 
Force for ninety days outside of Kosovo. But many who received them saw 
those NATO medals on their chest as an injustice. Both are considered 
peacekeeping medals, awarded to anyone who served with NATO in the 
former Yugoslavia. Some 10,000 have been issued since the mid-1990s. In 
terms of precedence, their medal ranks behind the Bosnia administrative 
peacekeeping medal." 

Soroka, who flew twenty combat missions, wasn’t eligible for any 
medals when he left Aviano in June 1999 because his length of service 
in Operation Allied Force was not considered eligible for the Canadian 
Peacekeeping Service Medal. Soroka was sent back to Aviano in October 
1999 and by November became eligible for the NATO former Yugoslavia 
Bar, with 160 days in theatre. He received his without ceremony in the 
orderly room. When the Kosovo medal criteria were decided upon, the 
pilots were allowed to trade the Yugoslavia medal for it. In 2003, Soroka 
said about that level of recognition: 


We're four years now. Four years that the Canadian govern- 
ment hasn't bothered to cut a campaign medal or a battle 
honour for us. This is just something that tears us apart. 
None of us joined to be rich men, we all joined for a higher 
calling. But you know, if a country doesn’t recognize their 
warriors, wants to park them out in the woods somewhere, 
make us bleed in peace time and call us out when it’s time, 
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you know. I tell the boys: “Bleed in peacetime or in war.” 
I mean we bleed all the time. The big thing that tears me 
apart about that entire experience in Kosovo—not so much 
that I risked my life and my family’s well-being and my kids 
growing up without a dad—what tears me apart the most is 
that, when we came back, we got no medals. Canada didn't 
bother to recognize us.” 


Soroka was not alone. Master Cpl. John Edelman, who received NATO's 
Yugoslavia medal, said a military medal is far more than just a bauble. 
They afford their recipients recognition among their peers. Edelman said: 
“I guess you should take some solace in what you do but the only way that 
you can demonstrate what you've done in the military is to walk away with 
these $10 or $15 medals on your chest.””° 

Capt. Brett Glaeser, who flew seventeen missions and received NA- 
TO’s Kosovo medal, said that it was “kind of weird” that the Canadians 
received essentially a peacekeeping medal for dropping bombs in Kosovo. 


I think when you're dropping 2,000-pound bombs on Ser- 
bians in Kosovo and they're shooting back with SAMs and 
triple-A, maybe the politicians don’t want to call it war but 
for the fighter pilots that went there and for the ground crew 
that were there, it was a war for sure. Maybe if we lost an 
airplane or a pilot somewhere in there, I don’t know, they'd 
probably call that peacekeeping, too.” 


One Bagotville pilot, who flew nine missions and had twenty missions can- 
celled due to weather, didn’t qualify for the Kosovo medal. Being awarded 
a medal never crossed his mind when he was flying into combat, but: 


I think it’s something that catches up with you afterward. 
I don’t think you realize the real potential of dying or be- 
ing shot down until you're actually over there and you look 
down and you see people that are shooting at you. I firmly 
believe that people that crossed the line of fire and put their 
lives on the line for the country should be recognized. We 
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were sent there by our Canadian government and should 
be recognized as much as the people did in World War I, 
World War II, and the Gulf War—either in the air or on the 
ground.” 


Jim Donihee thinks that the Canadian government needed to award the 
Canadians who were in Aviano with a medal. Without being specific, he 
argued the American government recognized some Canadians. 


I know for a fact that some of our Canadian pilots led in 
proportion a greater number of mass formations than any 
number of our NATO allies and were held in great respect 
and were mentioned in dispatches elsewhere. As Canadi- 
ans, we seem loath to recognize them. I just think it’s a fail- 
ing on the part of our government. Quite frankly, I don’t 
understand why we are loath to recognize men and women 
who dedicate their lives to the service of their country and 
do so, so professionally.” 


Lt. Col. Sylvain Faucher was awarded a chief of defence staff commenda- 
tion for his role in commanding Bagotville’s 425 Squadron at the begin- 
ning of the air campaign. He thinks everyone in the campaign should be 
recognized with a medal. 


Every one of the folks that I had the honour to work with 
and I’m saying everyone, the technician on the ramp, the 
admin support, the doctors, the engineers, the lawyers, they 
should all be recognized. They made sacrifices to go there 
and they were involved, some of them directly, some of 
them in support. A medal is a very, very little thing to give 
for that contribution. 


“Hooker,” awarded the Meritorious Service Medal in November 2000 for 


his role in Operation Allied Force, knew the hard feelings among his col- 
leagues over the issue of a medal. He said: 
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I can tell you that amongst the guys who flew in theatre, 
there’s a certain amount of bitterness. We’ve encountered 
an awful lot of resistance to having the government cut a 
medal for Operation Allied Force, whereas medals for other 
things have happened it seems overnight. Something seems 
different and whether it was a function of us not dying or 
whether it was a function of a lack of UNSCR resolutions 
and the whole legality issue behind it and the whole polit- 
ical dirtiness associated with it, I don’t know. Other oper- 
ations seem to have been better sold to the public at home 
for whatever reason. Perhaps it is a function of the fact that 
we did our jobs well and brought everybody home, but you 
know, I would rather have it that we brought everybody 
home than we lost somebody and got patted on the back 
for it.” 


David Jurkowski and Billie Flynn have both strong feelings about a special 
medal for the Kosovo campaign and some insight as to why such a medal 
has not been struck and why just two Meritorious Service Medals were 
awarded. Flynn, who wrote the twenty-two Meritorious Service Medal 
recommendations, thinks the air force did a poor job of making its case 
for awarding more than two them. 


The air force had a hard time articulating to those who were 
on the boards to decide why this was any different than just 
flying another mission. I mean, how hard is it? These guys 
drop bombs every day; they went and dropped bombs, what 
the big deal? No one understood the difference between 
day-to-day operations and this so-called combat. If you said 
these Canadian pilots planned the entire attacks and led 
seventy jets into a combat zone and brought them back safe- 
ly that meant nothing to an army guy on an awards panel.” 


Jurkowski, who was a National Defence Headquarters insider during the 
medal consideration medals, corroborated Flynn’s version of events. The 
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Kosovo medals issue became mired in a swamp of interservice rivalry and 
politics in Ottawa. 


The process, as far as I’m concerned, is or was flawed. I had 
been part of that process previously. Gosh, someone on 
the board made a strong recommendation to present med- 
als for the Oka crisis. Im sitting on this board and I said: 
“Excuse me. This is in our own country. You want a medal 
for a military operation in your own goddamn country?” I 
would have no part of it and they were never given. There 
are a number of people roaming around who are on honors 
boards. They include the Governor-General’s staff, for one 
thing. What overrides everything is: How is this particular 
conflict judged in the context of Vimy Ridge, in the context 
of WWII, in the context of the Korean War? Does giving a 
medal to this individual match the same kind of standard? 
So, there is a levelling and that’s valid. I believe. 

But I still say that there were little cabals against issu- 
ing medals to our pilots. All they did was fly the planes you 
know, drop bombs, did what they were trained to do.’ I got 
so pissed off I asked the chief of the air staff if he wouldn't 
mind appointing somebody to go ahead and independently 
judge whether or not his guys should get medals. I was for 
them quite frankly but I couldn’t succeed. I mean you can’t 
talk fast enough because an army guy will not understand 
the context of sitting there at night being shot at, ensuring 
you hit your target and trying to find your lead on radar. 
They think: “Well, that’s what you're trained to do isn’t it?” I 
couldn't talk fast enough to convince them so I said: “Take 
it out of my hands. Let the chief of the air force assign some- 
body independent in the air force and decide whether or 
not those medals should be requested and honors should 
be granted.””” 


Gen. Ray Henault was deputy chief of defence staff responsible for the 
Canadians’ participation in Operation Allied Force and appreciated the 
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controversy and the hard feelings in the air force over the absence of a 
made-in-Canada Kosovo medal. He explained: 


I’m very conscious of that issue as you would imagine. There 
is a tremendous amount of work that’s been done to pursue 
that. There are recommendations that have been made to 
Government House to provide appropriate recognition for 
the campaign. I can’t comment a whole lot more, to be per- 
fectly honest, because it has been forwarded to Government 
House. But I can certainly attest to the fact that I’m aware 
of how strongly this recognition is felt and warranted from 
the fighter pilot community.” 


Somewhere in an office at the Chancellery of Government House in 
Rideau Hall Ottawa sits a document of about 100 pages that contains the 
military’s arguments for and against striking a medal for those members 
of the Canadian Forces who participated in the Kosovo air war. They 
are not available for inspection to ordinary Canadians because they are 
exempt from disclosure in their entirety under section 21 of the Access 
to Information Act.” That section exempts from disclosure consultation, 
deliberations, advice, or recommendations developed for a government 
institution or a minister of the Crown or positions or plans to be carried 
on by or on behalf of the Government of Canada if the record came into 
existence less than twenty years prior to the request.*° 

The Chancellery’s director of honours, Mary de Bellefeuille-Percy, 
confirmed their exemption in writing: 


Regarding the striking of any new medal, I must first advise 
you that the process for developing new awards is consid- 
ered “Honours in Confidence.” That means that the entire 
process, from its initial proposal phase to its conclusion, in- 
cluding discussion and consultation with partners, is han- 
dled by the Chancellery of Honours at the Office of the Sec- 
retary to the Governor General and is not subject to release 
under the Access to Information Act.*! 
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On 7 July 2004, Governor General Adrienne Clarkson announced that 
Queen Elizabeth II had approved the creation of the General Campaign 
Star and the General Service Medal that were to be awarded in an inaug- 
ural presentation ceremony at Rideau Hall at a later date. Veterans had 
to apply for it, but the star would be awarded to those deployed into a de- 
fined theatre to take part in operations in the presence of an armed enemy. 
The medal would also be awarded to those deployed outside Canada who 
provided direct support on a full-time basis, to operations in the pres- 
ence of an armed enemy. The star had a 12-millimetre red stripe flanked 
by 2-millimetre white stripes and 8-millimetre green stripes. The medal 
had a 12-millimetre green stripe flanked by 2-millimetre white stripes 
and 8-millimetre stripes. On paper, that appeared to be a good solution 
to the medal issue eating away at the Balkan Rats and Balkan Bats war 
veterans. They finally appeared to have an alternate to the peacekeeping 
medal. The Government of Canada, however, lost an opportunity to cre- 
ate a medal specifically for Operation Allied Force, as opposed to one for 
general service. Canadian Forces veterans who served in Afghanistan in 
the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) qualify for the General 
Campaign Star and General Service Medal.” 

The only difference between the Allied Force campaign medal and 
the ISAF campaign medal was the bars on their ribbons signifying the 
campaign. Meanwhile, the standards for the ISAF version differed from 
those imposed on Kosovo veterans. The fighter pilots and airborne warn- 
ing and control system crew members were awarded the Star and Allied 
Force Bar if they flew at least five sorties. Ground crews were awarded the 
Medal and Allied Force Bar if they served at least thirty days cumulative 
in direct support of Allied Force. The same stars and medals, but with a 
different ISAF bar, are awarded for thirty days’ service in Afghanistan. 
The feelings among the Balkan Rats and Balkan Bats were mixed. Some 
were glad to have anything other than the Canadian Peacekeeping Service 
Medal; some were proud to wear the medal; some were sick and tired of 
the fight and have moved on; some were disillusioned, and some were bit- 
ter—very, very bitter—that they risked their lives and the government had 
been chintzy in return. 

A Lieutenant Colonet, who was with 410 Fighter Squadron, initially 
was among those who thought they should have their own Allied Force 
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medal but had given up. “We've beaten a dead horse long enough. It’s time 
to move on to the next fifty dead horses,” he said. “I'm happy with the med- 
al. It recognizes that we are getting the same kind of medal as the guys 
getting shot at by the Taliban in Afghanistan.”*? Now retired commander 
of 441 Squadron Col. Flynn said he doubted that the Balkan Rats and Bal- 
kan Bats would ever get the recognition they deserve with their own medal: 


It’s a lost battle. It was never going to happen. I could go 
into the apathy of the Canadian Forces and, by default, the 
Canadian government. We don’t care until years and years 
later. I took on everyone I thought I could. I burned every 
bridge and got nowhere. Five years later we got the Cam- 
paign Star and that was as good as we were going to get. 
After all, it couldn't have been that hard; no one got killed. 
Now the army has lost guys in Afghanistan. It’s hard to 
imagine that we could get people to rally behind our cause.” 


As with most of the pilots and ground crews, there was no Rideau Hall 
ceremony for Flynn’s Star presentation. He received his in the mail in 
May 2005 from the office of National Defence’s Director of History and 
Heritage, which noted: “Sincere congratulations accompany this award, as 
well as our appreciation of your service to your country.” Recipients of the 
campaign star or medal had to return their NATO peacekeeping medal, 
because they may not wear both medals. “Rambo”—now Lt. Col. Soroka, 
who had the star, said in 2004 he knew pilots who still were wearing the 
NATO medal because, having to apply for it, any lustre it might have had 
for them has worn off. “Quite honestly, it took so many years to get it, we 
don’t even care anymore.” 

Another serving pilot saw a simple solution that would avoid the dis- 
illusion among the very people the government thought they were hon- 
ouring. Instead of bars, all that was needed were different ribbons on the 
star and the medal to acknowledge that Operation Allied Force was dif- 
ferent from the ISAF mission in Afghanistan. The ISAF medal would have 
its own distinctive ribbon, as would Operation Allied Force. “That’s what 
they did in World War Two for the different theatres of operations; four or 
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five different campaigns. The Star was a brilliant idea, but they took a good 
idea and screwed it up. They just put different bars on it to save a buck.”*° 

On 14 September 2007, Governor General Michaélle Jean approved 
the creation of the Kosovo theatre Battle Honours for 441 and 425 Tac- 
tical Fighter Squadrons. This decision ought to have caused a celebration 
for the men and women in both units, but it did not. For 441 Squadron, 
Kosovo was added to the Battle Honours awarded for the Defence of Brit- 
ain 1945; Fortress Europe 1944; Normandy France and Germany 1944-45; 
and Arnhem Walcheren. For 425 Squadron, Kosovo is added to the Bat- 
tle Honours for the English Channel and North Sea 1942-1943; Fortress 
Europe 1942-1944; France and Germany 1944-1945; Biscay Ports 1943- 
1944; Ruhr 1942-1945; Berlin 1944; German Ports 1942-1945; Normandy 
1944; Rhine Biscay 1942-1943; Sicily 1943; and Italy 1943 Salerno. As a 
result of their long histories, soldiers revere their regiments, sailors their 
ships, and air force members their squadrons, but there was no cause for 
celebration among the 441 and 425 Tactical Fighter Squadrons’ aircrews. 
In the summer of 2005, the crews of 425 and 433 Tactical Fighter Squad- 
rons were amalgamated to form 425 Tactical Fighter Squadron, the sole 
fighter squadron in 3 Wing at CFB Bagotville. The bitterness created in 
Bagotville by one fiercely proud squadron being disbanded while the other 
survived was wretched. 

To avoid that fate at CFB Cold Lake, it was decided not to favour one 
squadron over another. Both 441 and 416 Squadrons were disbanded in 
July 2006 and amalgamated into 409 Tactical Fighter Squadron. Leave it 
to the Canadian Forces, however, to shoot itself in both feet, rather than 
just one, to make things better. As a result, one of two squadrons awarded 
the Kosovo Battle Honour—441 Squadron—no longer exists. Its colours 
have been laid to rest at city hall in its affiliated city, Sydney, NS. As if that 
weren't disheartening enough, as a result of the Battle Honours Commit- 
tee taking so long to recommend allocation of the Kosovo Battle Honour, 
many—if not most—of the members who served with distinction in Avi- 
ano are out of the Forces.” 

Finally, on 31 March 2010, Governor General Jean, on the recom- 
mendation of Prime Minister Stephen Harper, wrote a new ending to the 
sad saga of the Kosovo medals for the pilots and ground crew. It was an- 
nounced that any pilot who flew five missions or more would qualify for a 
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12.1. 441 Squadron’s Colours with Kosovo Battle Honours. Photo courtesy of the 
Department of National Defence. 


General Campaign Star with their own Allied Force ribbon. The ground 
crew qualified for the General Service Medal with the Allied Force rib- 
bon.* The Allied Force ribbon has a 12-millimetre light blue stripe flanked 
by 2-millimetre white stripes and 8-millimetre red stripes. With their own 
distinctive medals, as cheerless as the story is about the Battle Honours, 
the air force men and women who toiled in Aviano and fought over the 
skies of Serbia and Kosovo finally were recognized for earning their right- 
ful place in Canadian history. 
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Context-Less Facts, Ambiguity, 
Half-Truths, and Outright Lies 


The largest study on Canadian journalism, the Royal Commission on 
Newspapers, was published more than thirty years ago. Clearly, much has 
changed in the world since 1981, and it would take a whole series of books 
to chronicle the technological tools alone that media now have at their 
disposal: powerful desktop and tablet computers, cellular phones that take 
pictures rivalling some single-lens reflex cameras, digital photography, 
communications satellites, satellite phones, and the Internet, to name but 
a few. One thing, however, hasn’t changed: the principle that the best jour- 
nalism “has as its philosophical ideal the quest for what it is right and 
true.” At the same time, the commission admitted that it was difficult 
to turn that principle into a yardstick to measure the media’s perform- 
ance.” This book examined the performance of the media’s coverage of 
the Kosovo air war and found it sorely wanting. But this wasn’t the fault 
of some of Canada’s best journalists, who did their best to determine what 
was right and true, but failed. 

This book is also a study that goes far beyond Kosovo. Initially, it was 
based to a large degree on interviews with journalists who were open and 
forthright about the challenges they faced trying to cover Canadian oper- 
ations in Aviano, Italy, in 1999. As such, it adds to our knowledge of me- 
dia-military relations in Canada and contributes to this aspect of Cana- 
dian journalism history. Finally, this study assesses the nature of military 
policy in a democracy and the uses of secrecy and censorship. The hope 
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is that it will stir debate about strategic and media studies and the lessons 
that can be learned. That is the ultimate goal. It was first driven by the 
research question: What could Canadians have learned from the national 
news about the Canadian air force’s exercise of its military skill during the 
Kosovo air war? The answer is simple: not much at all. 

There was a contention that the news media were drawn to the Cana- 
dian Forces during the bombing campaign simply for information they 
could package and sell. On one hand, that is a gross oversimplification 
of the state of the Canadian news media. The largest journalistic orga- 
nization in Canada is the CBC, a public broadcaster. One of its stated 
mandates is to contribute to Canada’s shared national consciousness and 
identity. There could have been no better way to raise Canadians’ con- 
sciousness of their country’s role in the world than by the CBC reporting 
on what the Canadian Forces were doing in Aviano and in the skies over 
Serbia and Kosovo. On the other hand, part of the argument that the news 
media were drawn to the war for information they could package and sell 
rings true: the majority of the journalistic organizations are commercial 
in nature, and it is true that profits drive news media in a free society. But 
that is a valuable democratic construct because it is what keeps the media 
at arm’s length from government and enables it to hold governments and 
their institutions accountable. The reporters who travelled to Aviano were 
serious journalists who went there to do serious work. They simply should 
not have been dismissed so cavalierly by a commander who was trained 
to do otherwise but who rejected his training as a result of operational 
security considerations that were fundamentally flawed. 

This book explores the operational security argument that the news 
media’s identification of air force members during the 1991 Gulf War re- 
sulted in body bags being placed on the lawns of their families in Canada 
and that the Forces did not want a replication of such harassment. That 
story is an urban myth. The question remains: Why did that myth take 
on such importance in Canada and Aviano? The answers may be found in 
the news media policies of US General Wesley Clark in Belgium and in the 
half-baked public affairs plan developed by the Department of National 
Defence in Ottawa. 

As SACEUR, Clark played an active role in NATO’s public affairs ac- 
tivities, to the point of ordering his staff to call NBC on the first night 
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of the bombing campaign to correct a report. He appeared before press 
briefings in Brussels on five separate occasions. Clark initially wanted as 
little information about the war to get out as possible in the interest of 
operational security. Despite that, some of the US military appeared on 
television and gave interviews allowing their names to be reported. That 
policy was amended within a few days to allow the identification of pilots 
by first names only. 

A spokesman said the rationale for the restrictive public affairs poli- 
cy was that American pilots who might be shot down preferred the news 
media not to publish or broadcast their names or identify their families or 
hometowns. The shooting down of an F-117 Stealth fighter on the fourth 
day of the war provided a rationale for that argument. The predisposition 
toward secrecy won the day. The identification of downed pilots became 
associated with a threat to their families. That threat had two effects. First, 
the policy stole the life from news reports on the bombing campaign in the 
way of names, faces, and points of reference such as hometown informa- 
tion. Second, it also softened the media exposure of the war’s deadly con- 
sequences on Americans at home. Gen. Clark drew the lesson that atten- 
tion to the news media is a must for future military commanders, because 
public support is necessary for sustained operations. As the bombing of 
the Chinese Embassy showed in stark contrast, an absence of criticism 
over the long term may also have important consequences. 

Fortunately, and almost miraculously, no Canadian pilots were shot 
down during the war. Still, in the absence of a public affairs plan to han- 
dle media requests for interviews with air force members in Aviano, the 
half-remembered and false stories about harassment of air force families 
during the 1991 Gulf War spurred the military’s disposition toward secre- 
cy. During the Kosovo air war, the Canadian Forces were able to define the 
news through security measures based on a myth driven by slipshod mil- 
itary public affairs and sloppy media coverage during the 1991 war. If ever 
there was a myth, the 1991 body bag is it. Nonetheless, its use prohibited 
journalists, with rare exceptions, from talking to the pilots and prevented 
Canadians from identifying, even vicariously, with hometown heroes. 

It is entirely conceivable that out of the ashes of other wars, new myths 
about security threats to pilots’ families resulting from news postings 
on the Internet will emerge. The information highway offers newspaper 
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readers, television viewers, and social media observers alternatives and 
opportunities to obtain more information and diversity of views. If the 
contents of a local newspaper could pose an operational security concern, 
then one posted on the Internet can be seen to pose an exponentially 
greater threat to operational security. The short combined history of mili- 
taries, the Internet, and the news media has borne that out. As the Kosovo 
air war showed, myths don’t need to be true; they need only to be believed. 
Myths should not drive operational security considerations. 

Due to a series of minor miracles, the combat operations had a rela- 
tively happy ending: no Canadian died. It was a minor miracle that one or 
more of the pilots strung out in single line formations weren't picked off 
by enemy fire. It was a minor miracle that one or more of the pilots weren't 
shot down because their radars were trained not on potential oncoming 
threats but on the CF-18s in front of them so they didn’t collide in the fog 
of war. It was a minor miracle that the lack of night-vision goggles didn’t 
have catastrophic consequences. As a result, there was no outpouring of 
emotion for the CF-18 crews as there was for Canadian soldiers when their 
losses began to mount in Afghanistan. Members of the Canadian Forces 
accept that they may be killed or harmed in the performance of their duty 
to their country. The corollary is that they should have the right tools to 
carry out their missions. The politicians and top military brass in the Ca- 
nadian military insisted that the CF-18 squadrons in Aviano were well 
equipped and well trained. This book finds much differently. They weren't 
well equipped, and being well trained wasn’t the issue: pilot performance 
was the issue. Some were on probation, more were under supervision. 
Some were even grounded and returned to Canada because, although 
they could fly warplanes, they came up short fighting a war. However, and 
remarkably, those who remained accomplished their mission. 

It has been argued that the Forces’ hastily developed public affairs 
policy during the Kosovo war was based on the best available information 
at the time given operational security concerns. But it merits examining 
the assumed source of the threats to air force families in Canada in 1999 
that bolstered such concerns. There were thousands of anti-war protesters 
outside the gates at the Aviano air base and protests against the war in 
Canada. But in the eyes of the military, the protesters in Canada were 
linked not to those in Aviano but to war criminals in Serbia. An enduring 
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feature of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms is the democratic 
right of freedom of association and speech. Even during a war, protesters 
have a right to gather within the legal limits as prescribed in Canadian 
law. They were protesters, not war criminals. Could the military have done 
more to ascertain the threat to military families in Canada in 1999? The 
answer is yes. Gen. Raymond Henault told the news media that the Forces 
were attempting to assess the threat to military families, but there is no 
documented evidence that a threat assessment was ever conducted. 

Notwithstanding the best efforts of public affairs officers in Aviano 
who worked on their own to help the news media as much as they could— 
even when journalists were not present—their work resulted in the military 
controlling the news agenda. The only options for the news media were to 
take or to leave what was given to them. Once the TV outlets accepted the 
military’s film footage—even when identified as military footage—public 
affairs effectively circumvented the media’s function of gathering its own 
footage independently. The sanitized images provided could not possibly 
convey audio and visual actualities of the horrible business of humans 
bombing, killing, and maiming other humans. That brutal reality evaded 
Canadians during the Kosovo air war. 

Political scientist Murray Edelman wrote that reality is socially con- 
structed through shared meanings that shape patterns of belief and frame 
ideas and concepts. The strategic need, he said, is for leaders to either cre- 
ate support for their policies or to immobilize opposition. Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien, Minister of Foreign Affairs Lloyd Axworthy and Minister 
of National Defence Art Eggleton never did call the Kosovo aerial bom- 
bardment a war. The closest Chrétien came was to say that it was a military 
action meant to force the Yugoslav president to accept a peace agreement. 
Axworthy said the bombing campaign was part of the international com- 
munity’s response to Yugoslavia’s failure to protect the human rights of 
Kosovars. Eggleton called it a humanitarian mission. That was entirely in 
keeping with Edelman’s writings on socially constructed reality and fram- 
ing. It can't really be said that the Canadian population was mobilized 
to support the 78-day bombing campaign, but it can be said it remained 
largely quiescent, which met the strategic need. 

Further, the military absolutely mastered the news media during 
the technical briefings at National Defence Headquarters. It scattered 
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context-less facts, ambiguity, half-truths, and outright lies like chaff from 
a CF-18 trying to thwart a radar-guided missile. Communications scholar 
Daniel Hallin wrote about American president Lyndon Johnson lying to 
the American news media about his intention to increase the number of 
US troops in Vietnam in the 1960s. US journalists, Hallin wrote, had not 
been taught to question whether a president or government would lie and 
cheat. The same thing happened in Canada during the Kosovo air war, 
although it wasn’t the US commander-in-chief lying, it was a handful of 
Canadian generals and colonels. Canadians simply deserve better from 
their military leaders. The military is not an island unto itself. The values 
of Canadian society, which include freedom of the press, must be reflected 
in the military’s professional values. The Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms’ guarantees must be embraced by the Canadian Forces in a way 
that includes more than the charade of openness and transparency perpe- 
trated in Ottawa during the Kosovo air war. What took place in Aviano, 
Italy—far beyond the farce taking place in Ottawa—ought to be viewed as 
censorship. 

Journalists accept the need for some military secrecy, but because of 
nebulous security concerns, the Canadian Forces undermined the media's 
democratic role in holding the Liberal government of Jean Chrétien ac- 
countable for its slashing and burning of military budgets in the 1990s. 
Its security policy also forbade pilots from disclosing anything but the 
vaguest details about their missions. But precisely the kind of informa- 
tion desired by reporters in Aviano and in Canada appeared later in great 
detail in the Maple Leaf. Similarly, in Ottawa, journalists were denied 
information about how much was being spent on bombs by Brig. Gen. 
Jurkowski for operational security reasons one day, yet it was released by 
Gen. Henault the next. Both examples indicate of how cavalierly and un- 
necessarily operational security was invoked in Aviano and Ottawa. 

If Canadians were as unaware of what their Forces had done during 
the bombing campaign as Gen. Jurkowski claimed, then he must bear 
some of the responsibility for that fact. Gen. Jurkowski doubted the body 
bag story, but he let his subordinates undermine him. But, that being said, 
the restrictive media strategies that kept Canadians from knowing of the 
air force’s role in the Kosovo air war were not the failures of a few men but 
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of the Canadian Forces as an institution. This was an institutional failure 
for several reasons. 

First, the Kosovo air war was only the second war the Canadian Forc- 
es had fought since the Korean War. The most recent war before Kosovo 
was the 1991 Persian Gulf War. After that war, the Forces compiled a vo- 
luminous lessons-learned report on how to improve its dealings with the 
media. The key lesson was that the Forces should learn from their more 
experienced allies and adopt more liberal policies regarding the release of 
operational information. 

Second, the air force failed to learn from the navy and the army, both 
of which anticipated news media coverage in theatre and stipulated that 
commanders must prepare for that eventuality. As an institution, the Ca- 
nadian Forces developed a guiding public affairs policy document, DAOD 
2008, which was in place in 1998-1999. DAOD 2008 required national 
and operational public affairs plans in the event of escalating military 
tension or war. Astonishingly, the air force deployed in June 1998 with 
the intention of fighting an aerial bombing operation without considering 
the possibility that news media might want to interview pilots. The only 
guidelines developed were produced ad hoc and were founded on myth, 
not fact. This failure was not of men but of an institution that did not 
function as a whole. 

University of Washington scholar Lance Bennett wrote that the lev- 
el of domestic debate from Vietnam, the Falklands, Nicaragua, and the 
Persian Gulf wars was driven by journalistic routines driving them to of- 
ficial sources who were indexed within the political hierarchy. As a result, 
the prolonged debate in the media ended when official debate ended. The 
main official sources for information about Canadian involvement in the 
Kosovo air war were, in indexed order: Minister of National Defence Art 
Eggleton, Lt. Gen. Raymond Henault and Brig. Gen. David Jurkowski in 
Ottawa, and Lt. Col. Dwight Davies in Aviano, Italy. Eggleton revealed 
nothing in Parliament about the bombing campaign. When parliamen- 
tarians complained, they were told to attend the media technical briefings, 
where Henault and Jurkowski were evading reporters’ questions and not 
telling the truth. Asa result, there was neither prolonged official debate in 
Parliament nor in the media. There was nothing that affected the Liberal 
government’s policy options. 
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It was argued there was no expectation that the Canadian air force 
would be fighting over Kosovo for five years or that the military would 
need Canadians to do without shoes in order to produce war materials 
to win, in which case the hearts and minds of Canadian people would be 
needed. That was true, but winning the hearts and minds of Canadians 
was not the point. The Liberal government sent the air force to fight from 
Italy because of the humanitarian crisis unfolding in Serbia, but there was 
no accountability to Parliament, the democratic source of that military 
action. Those who study the relationship of militaries to civilians in dem- 
ocracies hold that there ought to be an unbroken line of accountability 
from Canadian Forces commanders in the field, to the chief of the defence 
staff, to cabinet, to Parliament and, ultimately, to Canadian citizens, voters 
who pay for the troops with their taxes and whose sons, daughters, hus- 
bands, wives, brothers, sisters, fathers, and mothers participate in combat 
operations. During the Kosovo war, that unbroken line of accountability 
utterly failed, and with it the principles that give democracy meaning. 

In absence of such institutional accountability, if the news media is to 
serve as an intermediary that informs Canadians about what the military 
does, how it does it, and why, in a meaningful way, there are several things 
that must happen in the future. The Canadian Forces must get beyond its 
empty, meaningless public affairs rhetoric that most Canadians will learn 
about the Forces in both peacetime and wartime through the news media. 
Militaries are being called upon more and more to resolve humanitarian 
and terrorist crises in failed and failing states. Canada is expecting to be 
one of these militaries, but what is to be learned from the Kosovo war? 

Some of Canada’s most accomplished and respected journalists 
travelled to Aviano to cover the Canadian Forces there and came away 
empty-handed. Would there have been more or better coverage of the air 
force if more media outlets had made greater efforts, spent more money, 
and committed journalists in greater numbers to the air war's coverage 
in Kosovo? The answer can only be speculative given the military’s suc- 
cess in neutralizing the parliamentary press gallery in Ottawa and those 
who travelled to Aviano. Yet the evidence from this research is clear: most 
Canadian journalists do a poor job of covering the Canadian Forces. The 
journalism industry must shoulder the responsibility for that. Covering the 
military is a challenging undertaking that should be taught by journalism 
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schools, yet Canadian universities are woefully deficient in this regard. 
Aspiring journalists ought to learn how to cover the Canadian military in 
the same way the best of them cover health, the arts, the courts, business, 
and municipal, provincial, and federal politics. The use of military force, 
after all, is the pursuit of politics by other means. 

Journalists believe that a talented reporter can take on almost any topic 
and produce a good story, but there is more to responsible journalism than 
that. The best journalists approach their subject areas knowledgeably, crit- 
ically, with an in-depth understanding developed over time. To argue that 
a general reporter, court reporter, police reporter, or legislature reporter 
can seamlessly be assigned to cover an organization as complex as the Ca- 
nadian Armed Forces on a story-by-story basis—and do it well—is wrong. 

It has been suggested that journalists train with the military and have 
exposure to it well before a crisis unfolds to build expertise in what the 
military is doing and why. There are many problems associated with that 
suggestion. The problems are not insurmountable, but they are significant. 
The first is that the journalists must be exposed to the Forces in garrison 
and in the field over time. They must observe and understand its training, 
understand its culture, and ultimately understand what they do and why 
they do it. All of that takes time and money. Given the increasingly prof- 
it-driven nature of the news media organizations in Canada, that may be 
a hard sell, but it shouldn't be. The editors and news directors who assign 
stories must understand the importance of military news when it comes 
to deciding which stories are to be covered. Senior editors and managers 
with an eye on budgets must be prepared to bear the costs associated with 
military journalism. News organizations should be more than a collec- 
tion of writers, photographers, cameramen and women, editors, and news 
directors packaging information like sausage stuffers in a meat-packing 
plant as efficiently as possible in order to maximize owners’ profits. 

In a perfect world, profit-driven publishers and owners would learn 
from the great news organizations that they have a social responsibility 
of public service to their readers and viewers. One can be forgiven for not 
being overly optimistic that owners, already coping with the migration of 
advertisers to the Internet, will embrace the concept of an overhead-lad- 
en social responsibility and, more critically, the diminished profits that 
might go with it. Yet the best news organizations don't bleed to death 
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by paying for quality journalism, they profit from it. Perhaps events af- 
ter Kosovo—September 11, 2001; the Canadian missions in Afghanistan; 
Libya and Iraq—have changed journalists’ attitudes toward the need to 
be better informed about national defence, security, and foreign affairs 
matters. Even if attitudes have changed, the entire parliamentary press 
gallery cannot be expected to become experts on the Canadian Armed 
Forces. How many should become military experts is unclear, but having 
more would enhance the diversity of news coverage. 

The second problem with the suggestion that journalists train with 
the military and have exposure to them well before accompanying them 
on operations is that it would only work with the army and the navy. Jour- 
nalists can accompany the army and the navy on exercises or missions. 
That is better than nothing, but covering the air force or tank regiments 
presents a much different set of problems. For example, even during train- 
ing exercises like Maple Flag at CFB Cold Lake, there is little else for ob- 
servers to do but watch scores of NATO aircraft thunder into the sky and 
disappear out of sight. Journalists can’t accompany pilots in their one-seat 
fighter aircrafts like they can accompany soldiers in many of their fight- 
ing vehicles and sailors on their ships. With air forces, there is little for 
journalists to do but photograph jets taking off and landing or interview 
airmen before and after missions. 

A third problem is operational security. Viewed through the prism 
of operational security, what needs to be considered is that which might 
jeopardize a mission at the secrecy end of the spectrum, what might not at 
the transparent other end, and where a balance can be struck in the subtle 
middle range. At the conservative end of the secrecy spectrum, it is not 
reasonable to expect that the Canadians should have revealed that flying 
without night-vision goggles forced them to fly in dangerous formations 
or reveal the tactics they developed in order to avoid colliding with each 
other during the Kosovo campaign. At the transparency end, disclosure 
of the costs of a bombing campaign to taxpayers would not have compro- 
mised operational security, despite what Brig. Gen. Jurkowski said. That 
much is intuitive. 

In the subtle middle range of the operational security spectrum, it was 
argued in Aviano that the pilots’ mission focus should not be needlessly 
jeopardized simply to satisfy information-starved journalists in pursuit 
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of a story, any story. On one hand, Canadian historian Jack Granatstein 
is right: the public’s right to know is not absolute and is not worth the life 
of one Canadian soldier. Freedom of the press simply does not trump the 
sanctity of life. On the other hand, there was no evidence that the pilots 
were concerned about news media reports or that their mission focus was 
compromised by them. The Task Force Aviano commander simply didn't 
like what was written in just one article. The news media can accept that 
operational security requirements will, at times, restrict the freedom of 
journalists to report on all aspects of operations. But the military should 
not use the comfort blanket of operational security to shut the door on 
media scrutiny of its operations in their entirety as it did during the Koso- 
vo air war. 

A balance needs to be struck that bridges the military’s conservative 
value of discretion, if not secrecy, and the media’s liberal value of open- 
ness. Journalists should be allowed to report on the challenges overcome, 
the dangers faced, the hardships endured, and the sacrifices made by 
military personnel without compromising operational security. Allowing 
journalists to see that the Canadians were retooling US bombs and that 
they relied on the Americans, in many ways and more than anyone knew, 
presents a case where a balance might be struck. On one hand, while such 
a revelation shedding new light on the state of the Canadian Forces would 
not have provided comfort to an enemy that wouldnt have cared where 
the bombs that were being dropped on them came from, there might well 
have been have political and diplomatic repercussions. On the other hand, 
revealing that the ground crews not only met the challenges of long hours; 
had little sleep and inappropriate footwear; slogged through the rain; and 
persevered through insufferable heat and injuries that debilitated crew 
members who were too old to do their jobs would have enabled Canadians 
to know about their commitment to duty and dedication to their country. 

As a result, it is not unreasonable to suggest that the Canadian Forc- 
es and news media could learn from the Kosovo air war and that they 
should discuss aspects of future media coverage that would and would 
not constitute legitimate threats to operational security. To that end, it 
is suggested that military and journalistic leaders engage in dialogue to 
strike such a reasonable balance between their respective and competing 
imperatives. The likelihood of that happening in my lifetime, if ever, is 
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remote. Although it is a highly romantic—if not idealistic—notion, the 
Canadian public does have the right, if not always the ability, to make in- 
formed decisions about the government and its policies. This includes the 
application of military skill in combat. For this reason, when operational 
security is invoked by the military to restrict, if not censor, the Canadian 
news media, the reasons for it must be based on empirical facts and must 
be explained in clear, concise terms. 

The news media’s coverage of the Kosovo air war presents the ques- 
tion: Could the media’s readers and audiences have known about the Ca- 
nadian military’s participation in a war that wasn’t covered by the media? 
The answer is they couldn't have. As mentioned earlier, Canadians could 
not have made informed judgments about the Canadian military’s prose- 
cution of the Kosovo air war in an information vacuum. 
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Much has changed in the world since the 1999 Kosovo air war. The war 
ended when Serb president Slobodan Milosevic allowed United Nations 
peacekeepers into Kosovo and the United Nations to govern it. Kosovo 
eventually declared independence in 2008, which the Serbian government 
doesn’t recognize but which a large majority of the international com- 
munity does. Canada’s strategic goal of seeing an independent Kosovo 
within Yugoslavia was sheer folly, but its use of military force alongside its 
NATO allies contributed to bringing a cessation to the brutal and bloody 
ethnic cleansing. 

Also, since then, Canadian soldiers fought in Afghanistan from 2001 
to 2011 after the terrorist incidents in the United States on 11 September 
2001. Hundreds of Canadian journalists were embedded with them over 
the years, most for short periods of time. One hundred and fifty-eight 
Canadian soldiers along with seven civilians died, including Calgary 
Herald journalist Michelle Lang on 30 December 2009. Lang died with 
four Canadian soldiers when the armoured vehicle they were travelling in 
was struck by an improvised explosive device or bomb. In the context of 
her death, the notion that journalists travel to war zones and use military 
members merely to provide entertainment for their readers or audiences is 
appalling. Thousands of news stories were published and broadcast about 
Afghanistan, but the most authoritative source of information about that 
war comes from books written by journalists and academics, not the news.' 

As a society, Canada in the late twentieth century and in the early 
twenty-first century will be judged by how it supported civil liberties and 
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the democratic guarantees enshrined in the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms, including freedom of the press and other media of com- 
munication, subject only to such reasonable limits as prescribed by law. 
In the case of Kosovo, the Canadian Forces failed to meet those Charter 
guarantees. Afghanistan was a much different war because it was a ground 
war, and journalists could go on patrol with the troops if their editors 
would let them leave the relative safety of the Kandahar Airfield so as not 
to miss the next Canadian soldier body bag story. There is, however, one 
parallel that can be made with Afghanistan: Kosovo. Canada had a squad- 
ron of Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians) tanks in Afghanistan 
continuously since the fall of 2006 until 2010, when they were withdrawn. 
They were making history because it was the first time since the Korean 
War that Canadian tanks were sent to fight in an active war zone. There 
was nothing reported about them. Much as with the CF-18s, there is no 
room for journalists to ride along in tanks. The tanks in Afghanistan were 
even less visible in the media to Canadians than were the CF-18s in Kos- 
ovo. The Canadian air force participated in the Libya bombing campaign 
2011 in Operation Mobile and in Operation Impact against the Islamic 
State (also known variously as Daesh, ISIL, and ISIS) in Iraq and Syria 
from October 2014 to February 2016. The stories of Operation Mobile and 
of Operation Impact have yet to be told. 

Two shocking and tragic events involving Canadian soldiers provide 
ample reason to think there will be even greater media restrictions than 
those imposed by the Canadian military to date. On 20 October 2014, two 
Canadian soldiers were injured in a hit-and-run accident in Saint-Jean- 
sur-Richelieu, Quebec, that was thought to be a terrorist attack. There was 
a vehicle chase by police, and the driver was shot dead after his car crashed 
and he emerged brandishing a knife. One of the soldiers, Warrant Officer 
Patrice Vincent, died of his injuries. That terrorist-attack speculation was 
cemented in Parliamentary history by the prime minister later that day in 
the House of Commons when Member of Parliament Randy Hoback, of 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, rose in the House and asked a planted ques- 
tion. He said: “Mr. Speaker, there are unconfirmed reports of a possible 
terror attack against two members of the Canadian Armed Forces near 
Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu. Can the Prime Minister please update the House 
on this matter?”* Prime Minister Stephen Harper replied: 
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Mr. Speaker, we are aware of these reports and they are obvi- 
ously extremely troubling. First and foremost, our thoughts 
and prayers are with the victims and their families. We are 
closely monitoring the situation, and we will make available 
all of the resources of the federal government.’ 


The attacker, Martin Couture-Rouleau, was identified as a Canadian-born 
radicalized Muslim convert. Couture-Rouleau had been stripped of his 
passport by Canadian authorities to prevent him from travelling abroad 
to join Islamic State fighters. Two days later, Canadian Forces Cpl. Nathan 
Cirillo was shot dead on 22 October 2014, while he stood on ceremon- 
ial guard at the National War Memorial in Ottawa. His killer, Michael 
Zehaf-Bibeau, who stormed into Parliament’s Centre Block after he shot 
Cpl. Cirillo, was also a Canadian-born radicalized Muslim convert. After 
a fierce gunfight in the Centre Block’s hallways, he was shot and killed 
by House of Commons security and the Parliamentary Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Kevin Vickers. Some ninety-three radicalized Canadians were said to be 
known to the RCMP as high-risk travellers, but Zehaf-Bibeau was not 
thought to be one of them. The son of a Libyan immigrant, he had at- 
tempted to renew his Libyan passport on 2 October 2014 but was turned 
down by Libyan embassy officials wary of his demeanour. Canadian offi- 
cials were in the midst of processing his Canadian passport application, 
but it became delayed when the application was forwarded to the RCMP 
for a background check.* Following Zehaf-Bibeau’s death, Prime Minister 
Harper spoke in a nationally televised address from his home at 24 Sussex 
Drive, calling the shooting a terrorist act. “In the days to come, we will 
learn more about the terrorist and any accomplices he may have had, but 
this week’s events are a grim reminder that Canada is not immune to the 
types of terrorist attacks we have seen elsewhere around the world.” 

It didn’t take long for the Canadian Armed Forces to react. Within 
hours of the Ottawa shooting, military bases and armouries were locked 
down. Military members were told not to wear their uniforms in public 
unless they were driving to work. They were told to not gas up in uniform. 
A military police officer in Saint-Hubert asked the media not to publish 
pictures of soldiers’ faces. The wife of a Montreal soldier feared military 
families could be targeted.° Military members feared their spouses were 
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targets in their own country. Permission to wear their uniforms was re- 
stored a day later, and the honour guard resumed at the National War 
Memorial in Ottawa on October 25.’ In the weeks following, Canadian 
Armed Forces members were advised to be vigilant and not to wear their 
uniforms when not on duty. 

On 7 December 2014, Canadian television news ran a vitriolic video of 
Canadian John Maguire, a reported Islam convert. Maguire urged Cana- 
dian Muslims to either pack their bags and join ISIL or prepare explosive 
devices and carry out independent attacks on Canadian soil like those that 
killed Warrant Officer Vincent and Cpl. Cirillo.’ Some in the Arab world 
dismissed the video as trumped-up Western propaganda aimed at bolster- 
ing public opinion for Prime Minister Harper’s war agenda in the Middle 
East. It doesn’t really matter. History is a teacher here. On 2 October 1924, 
the Canadian representative to the League of Nations, Raoul Dandurand, 
famously said of Canadians: “We live in a fire-proof house, far from in- 
flammable materials.” The killings of Warrant Officer Vincent and Cpl. 
Cirillo on Canadian soil amply demonstrate that Canadians no longer live 
in a fire-proof house far from inflammable materials. The flames set and 
fanned by Muslim extremists threaten the houses of not just Canadian 
military families but potentially any Canadian. The events in the Unit- 
ed States on 11 September 2001 showed how domestic airplanes hijacked 
by Muslim extremists could be turned into weapons of mass destruction. 
Couture-Rouleau showed how easily a car could be weaponized when he 
killed Warrant Officer Vincent. The problem is that there are far more cars 
in Canada than there are airplanes and people who know how to fly them. 
In other words, there are far more potential weapons readily available to 
those determined to use them. 

It doesn’t matter if Couture-Rouleau or Zehaf-Bibeau were acting as 
jihadi-wannabees; lone-wolf terrorists; micro-terrorists; were acting in 
concert with others in Canada or with terrorists abroad; were following a 
commander’s intent; or, rather, were just deranged, heartless killers who 
just happened to be Muslim converts. What matters is that Canadian sol- 
diers were deliberately killed on Canadian soil by homegrown radicalized 
Muslims. The Canadian Armed Forces themselves inextricably linked the 
fight against ISIL’s Islamic extremists to Warrant Officer Vincent and Cpl. 
Cirillo by naming their Task Force Iraq facilities in Kuwait Camp Patrice 
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Vincent and Patrol Base Cirillo. The military public affairs specialists at 
National Defence Headquarters, this author argues, will surely conflate 
the tragic killings of Warrant Officer Vincent and Cpl. Cirillo and po- 
tential acts of retribution by those opposed to Canada’s contribution to 
the war against ISIL, egged on by the likes of John Maguire. Out of an 
abundance of caution, they will build contingencies for direct and indirect 
terrorist threats to Canada, Canadians, and the Canadian Armed Forces 
and their families into their communications strategies. It is inconceivable 
to think they won't. 

Clearly there was tension between the democratic need for open 
public discussion about the military’s activities over Iraq and the secrecy 
and censorship needed to conduct dangerous operations. But within the 
discussion is a Russian nesting doll of moral equivalents and dilemmas. 
Writing comfortably in Canada, it is easy to call for more openness in mil- 
itary-media relations in keeping with The Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. For example, US president Barack Obama said Sony Pictures 
Entertainment Inc. let down Americans when it censored itself and decid- 
ed against releasing the movie The Interview on 25 December 2014. There 
had been threats of grave consequences regarding its release from North 
Korean leaders, which included terrorist attacks against movie theatres. 
Sony had been an earlier target of cyber-attacks by North Koreans upset 
with the comedy based on the mock assassination of North Korea’s leader. 
The president said in part: 


We cannot have a society where some dictator someplace can 
start imposing censorship here in the United States. That’s 
not what America’s about. Again, I’m sympathetic that Sony, 
as a private company, was worried about liabilities and this 
and that and the other. I wish they'd spoken to me first. I 
would have told them, “Do not get into a pattern in which 
youre intimidated by these kinds of criminal attacks.”!” 


The president also drew a parallel to the Boston Marathon bombing in 
April 2013 in which two radical Muslim brothers set off two pressure 
cooker bombs that killed three and injured hundreds of others. But that 
didn’t stop Boston from running the marathon the next year. Even worse, 
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the president said, would be a situation in which others began self-cen- 
soring themselves to ward off possible retribution. Yet the threats of ISIL 
against Canadians present precisely that self-censorship dilemma. ISIL 
is not North Korea, but it is a new enemy the likes of which Canadians 
have never faced. ISIL’s threats have caused self-censorship and military 
censorship in Canada. This book on the Kosovo air war will surely of- 
fend many military sensibilities with its provocative censorship criticisms. 
Those who disagree will have their say and that is their right. But which 
author, journalist, or news organization is going to identify a Canadian 
pilot who dropped bombs on ISIL targets in Iraq and run the risk of pot- 
entially being personally responsible for a relative’s or relatives’ death at 
the hand of a radicalized Muslim extremist in Canada? 

In the history of Canadian journalism, the Canadian government 
has only invoked military censorship twice, during the First and Second 
World Wars. Voluntary press censorship was set up early during the First 
World War under the Department of Militia and Defence with a deputy 
chief censor. Canada’s communications facilities were meshed with a na- 
tionwide cable, radio-telegraph, telegraph, and telephone censorship. That 
network was tied in with Empire Cable and wireless censorship headed by 
the chief censor in London, England. A 12 September 1914 directive set 
out information useful to the enemy, and dealt with prevention of espio- 
nage, security of the armed forces, and the welfare of the Canadian peo- 
ple. In June 1915, regulations made press censorship mandatory, set out 
what matter was acceptable or unacceptable, and authorized censors who 
had the power to enter printing and press establishments." This is how it 
worked: Far removed from the European theatres of war, Canadians were 
largely informed of the overseas events of the First World War by news 
reports from the front, which were heavily censored by British military 
authorities. Most of the news reports received were not about the more 
than 15,600 Canadians dying horribly in less than a month in the mud 
of Passchendaele, but of ridiculously upbeat versions of battle.'? From the 
news media's perspective, apart from socialist, anti-imperialist, rural, and 
certain French-Canadian publications, partisanship was the norm among 
the nation’s major daily newspapers. Typically, the Manitoba Free Press 
proclaimed upon the news that 6,000 Canadians had died at the second 
battle of Ypres: “above the tears . . . there rose steady and clear the voice of 
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thankfulness to God . . . that they were permitted in their death to make 
so splendid a sacrifice.”'’ 

Censorship of the news media was set up during the Second World 
War under the Defence of Canada Regulations, which derived their au- 
thority from the War Measures Act as set out in Chapter 206 of the 1927 
Revised Statutes of Canada. The censors were advisors only and could not 
prohibit the publication of articles. Newspapers’ guilt or non-guilt for 
violations could only be decided upon by the court. The sole power pos- 
sessed by the chief censor was to say that information was in non-viola- 
tion, meaning that a newspaper could not be prosecuted if it had obtained 
censorship clearance. Possible penalties included fines, imprisonment, 
and suspension.’* Legendary Canadian Press war correspondent Ross 
Munro’s coverage of the Dieppe Raid illustrates how Canadian journalists 
who witnessed the carnage on 19 August 1942 reported the news under 
such censorship. Nearly 5,000 Canadian soldiers made up the vast ma- 
jority of 6,000 Allied troops who stormed the heavily defended beach at 
Dieppe that day in a raid on the German-held French coast. By historical 
accounts, the action was a tactical disaster that some suggest should never 
have taken place. Of 4,963 Canadians embarking on their first live action 
in Europe, only 2,210 returned. Of them, 807 were killed in action, 100 
died of wounds, 586 were wounded, and 1,874 were taken prisoner.” 

Munro was among four Canadian journalists who accompanied the 
Canadian troops as they powered toward the beaches at Dieppe. From his 
vantage point on the landing craft, Munro could see sandbagged German 
positions from the top of the cliff at Puys, in houses, and in the cliffs’ clefts 
raining machine gun fire down on the hapless Canadians. To his horror, 
he had to look no farther than his own craft to see its bottom covered 
with dead troops who had been machine-gunned. Later, from an escap- 
ing vessel, he watched a furious air battle overhead as landing craft after 
Allied landing craft was blown out of the water.’ After the war, he wrote 
in retrospect that “on no other front have I witnessed such carnage. It was 
brutal and terrible and shocked you almost to insensibility to see the piles 
of dead and feel the hopelessness of the attack at this point.” But what did 
he write after his story cleared military censorship in England? 
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There was heroism at sea and in the skies in those hours, but 
the hottest spot was ashore, where the Canadians fought at 
close quarters with the Nazis. They fought to the end, where 
they had to, and showed courage and daring. They attacked 
the Dieppe arsenal of coastal defence. They left Dieppe silent 
and afire, its ruins and its dead under a shroud of smoke." 


Munro knew that was malarkey, but he wrote it anyway. He wrote after the 
war: “I watched those boats in the warm sunshine going back to England 
empty when they should have been filled with the thousands of soldiers 
they'd taken to France.” 

One might ask: What is worse, the war correspondents’ drivel during 
the First and Second World Wars under government censorship or noth- 
ing at all during the Kosovo air war under military censorship? In reality, 
that is an entirely immoral choice and an insult to the concept of Canada’s 
democracy and democratic institutions. This is not an abstract problem. 
If there is to be censorship in future wars, the censorship and operational 
security issues raised in this book on the Kosovo air war should be debat- 
ed in the House of Commons by parliamentarians. They could, in their 
wisdom, exercise leadership in legislating censorship if they find it neces- 
sary. They should not leave it to the military to impose its own restrictions, 
which this work has shown it is more than ready, willing, and able to do 
in policy and in practice. If legislated, that parliamentary leadership could 
amount to a reasonable limit on press freedom and other media of com- 
munication by law, as envisioned by the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. 

Canadian democracy deserves that debate at the very least. 
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Scattering Chaff is well crafted, deeply researched, and a superb read. 


—Davip Taras, professor and Ralph Klein Chair 
in Media Studies, Mount Royal University 


Most Canadians know little, if anything at all, about the role 
of the Canadian Forces in the 1999 Kosovo Air War. Some of Canada’s most 
prominent journalists attempted to report on the war, but came away virtually 
empty handed. Daily briefings given at the National Defence Headquarters 
provided so little information most journalists simply stopped going. The 
decision of the military to choke Canada’s news media was deliberate and 
based on a tactical and strategic rationale. 

Scattering Chaff explores the role of the Canadian Air Force in the Kosovo 
Air War while examining the military’s interference with the news media 
attempting to report to the Canadian public. It explores the ways in which 
the military has recognized and attempted to control the media’s influence 
on mission security and public opinion. Drawing on interviews with the war's 
Canadian participants and a treasure-trove of unpublished documents and 
photographs, this book is an in-depth investigation of a little-known conflict 


and the forces that prevented it from being better known. 
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